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RITISH ASSOCIATION FOR THE 
ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE. 
THIRTY-NINTH MEETING to be held at EXETER, com- 
mencing August 18, 1869. 

President-GEORGE G. STOKES, M.A. D.C.L., Sec. R.S., 
Lucasian Professor of Mathematics in the Sra of Cam- 
ridg 
General Arrangements. 

- _eathat Inaugural Address on Wednesday, August 18, 


“The Sectional Meetings from August 19th to 24th. 

Soirées on Thursday, the 19th, and Tuesday, the 24th. 

Evening Discourses by Professor Phillips, M.A. F.R.S. F.G.S., 
and J. Norman Lockyer, F.R.S. F.R.A.S. 

A Lecture to Working Men, 4 a Miller, M.D. D.C.L. 
V.P.B.S. &c., on Saturday, Augus 

The Reception-Room, Royal od Rooms, will be opened at 
Noon on Monday, Auguat 16, for ‘eale of Tickets, &c. 


Memb resent at the Meeting 
bed sage A will give every 





A 3 
are requested to apply to =y ES Secre 
information in their pow 

“HENRY 8. ELLIS. 


a Hon. Local 
JOHN Swann Ne Secretaries. 


F. POLLARD, Assistant Local Secretary. 


LADY, residing in a healthy part of Kent, 

. PREPARING WO BOYS for a a. School, and 
wishes ake Two or more Gentlemen's Sons (also, intended for 
hei Schools) TO EDUCATE with them. The ‘New Public 

ool Latin Primer’ is used. There would be no objection to 
i whose Parents are going / Abroad. Most satisfactory refer- 
ences can be given.—Ad: W. E., care of Davies & Co., Ad- 
vertising Agents, Finch-lane, Cornhill.” 


LD HOVE HOUSE SCHOOL, Bricuton. 
—Mr. HUTTON will RE-OPEN his SCHOOL - bad = 

DAY, August 17th. He has a few VACANCIES. e 
Pupils for the Oxford and Cambridge Local Examinations Theld 
%& Bites annually,—the one at Midsummer, and the other at 





OTICE._THE ARCHIEPISCOPAL 
LIBRARY at Lambeth Palace WILL BE cuss from 


the Ist to the 30th of September inclusive.—Lambeth Palace, 
August 7, 1869. 


A LADY Wishes to ENTER a FAMILY as 
GOVERNESS, pliner Daily or Resident, to several Chil- 


dren. Would teach English, French, Music, ‘Drawing, al 
work.—Address L. E., mt exander’ 8, 24, Old Cavendish. street, 








MSs EMILY FAITHFULL will be hap a 

© arrange with Secretaries of Lite Enstibations, 

for the delivery (during the ensuing season) of LEC’ URES o 
Position and Education of Women.—Apply to Secretary, Victoria 





TAMMERING.—Mr. F. DUVAL, Professor 

of clos, Balas effectually CURES STAMMERING, the 

Loss of Voice, Relaxed Throat, and all defects of 3: h. Terms 
derate. High —Barnfield House, Exeter. 


TYHE REV. JOHN WILLIAM HAWTREY, 

after many years’ experience in the Education of ‘Tousr 

Boys in ne Lower School, Eton, intends, next September, to open 
a PREP ATORY SCHOOL at Aldin House, Sloug' 











P 08 | containing full information, may Ny obtained by 





Mrpp LESEX HOSPITAL MEDICAL 
COLLEGE, 


WINTER SESSION, 1869-70. 


The LECTURES and CLINICAL INSTRUCTION in the 
Wards will BEGIN - ~ seas October the Ist. 


For particul 
or particulars apply {¢-ADLAM GREENHOW, M.D., Dean. 


St. BARTHOLOMEW’S _ HOSPITAL.— 
CLASSES FOR THE UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 





MATRICULATION EXAMINATION. 

There will be two Classes held at St. Bartholomew’ 's Hospital in 
each year, for the con of G who are preparing 
for the Matriculation Examination at the London University,— 
from October to January, and from March toJune. Provision 
will be made for teaching all the subjects required, as follows :— 
() Classics, French, English, Modern Geography, and English 

History—Malcoim Laing, M.A., Trin. Coll. Cambridge. 
(2) acoapetin and Natural Philoso phy—P. J. Hensley, M.D. 
aa , Fellow of Christ's Coll. Cambridge, Tutor to the 


Hos 1. 
(3) Chemistry —A. Matthiessen, F.R.S., Lecturer on Chemistry 
© the Hospital. 





Fee for the Course ot ia tad . 10 guineas. 
Fee for (1) or (2) ° oe 5 guineas. 
Fee for (3) oe Ps es oe *o 2 guineas. 


PRELIMINARY SCIENTIFIC EXAMINATION. 


A Class in the subjects required for the Preennny Scientific 
Examination will be held from January to July, and will in- 
clude all the subjects required, as follows :— 

Chemistry—A. Matthiessen, F.R.S. 

Botany—Rev. G. Heuslow, M.A. Cantab. F.L.S., Lecturer on 

Botany to the Hospita tal. 

Zoology and Comparative Anatomy—W. 8. Church, M.D. Oxon. 
Lecturer on Comparative Anatomy to the | Hrompitals late 
Lee’s Reader in Anatomy at Christchurch, Oxford. 

Menon and Natural Philosophy — P, J. Hensley, M.D. 


Fee to Students of the Hospitel ie os +» 6 guineas. 
Fee to others a so as - 10 guineas. 
Fee for t any Fangio subject . 8 guineas. 


Further information may be obtained on application, poueneliy 
or by letter, to the Resident Warden of the College, St. Bartho- 
lomew’s Hospital. 


[HE LONDON INTERNATIONAL 
COLLEGE. 
Principal—Dr. L. SCHMITZ, Ph.D. LL. at PX -% S.E., late Rector 
of the High School of Edin 
The New Wing being ready for ti a i th t 
= the Autumn Term, on the 18th of Septemb 
ould be made without ‘Gans ‘a Admission to fill = = 
VACANCIES. 
Prospectuses and every information may be had on an PW or te 
to Dr. Scumitz, at the College, Spring Grove, Middlese: ; or to 
the Secretary, at the Office of the International i 











Eton. 


DUCATION at WESTON-SU PER-MARE. 
—GEORGE HEPPEL, M.A., Poh mma St. John’s, Cam- 
baldes omeey a of Neilson College, New Zealand ; and 
ELYN AKLEY, B.A. Trinit Lollege. Cambridge, 
Graduste in Classical Hououre, PREPARE BUCS for the Unit 
versities, Publie Schools, and be my 


ECTURES on the NEW ASTRONOMICAL 
DISCOVERIES and on POPULAR SCIENCE.—Mr. R. A. 
PROCTOR, B.A. F.R.A.S. (the Astronomical Author), is pre- 
ared to DELIVER LECTU RES ax above.—Address MacisTer, 
igrave Mansions, S.W., for particulars. 


XHIBITION of CABINET PICTURES in 

a Dotiey Gallery, Egy, pian Hall, Coy —NOTICE 

to EXHIBITORS.—The Days for taking in PICTURES for the 

THIRD WINTER EXHIBITION will be 4th and 5th of OCTO- 

BER NEXT, from 10 a.m. to 10 p.m.—The Regulations can be had 
on application to the Szoretary, at the Gallery. 


T° COLLECTORS of Valuable GALLERY 

PICTURES, by Old Masters —TO BE DISPUSED OF, 
considerably under their value, several fine O1L PAINTINGS by 
Murillo, Agostino, Caracci, Louis Boulogne, jun., Uverbeck, and 
other eminent Masters. These Paintings are the property of a 
Gentleman, and for reasons must be sold . <n —Un View at 
Mr. Nosortr’ Ss 398, Oxford-street, London, 


to Messrs. WitLiams & Son, Publishers to Eton College, 














YANK OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA. Incor- 

pe rated by Royal Charter, 1847.-LETTERS of CREDIT 

and BLLLS te upon Adelaide and the principal! Towns in South 

Australia. Drafts negotiated and collected. Money received on 

deposit for fixed aaaloae, the terms for which may be ascertained 
at the Offices of the Bank, 54, Old Broad-street, London, E.C. 

WILLIAM PURDY,M 


Office, Princes-street, Hanover-square, London. 


MES. BESSIE INGLIS desires to inform 

taries of Literary and pa Institutions that 
she has arranged to VISIT the WEST of ENGLAND in OCTO- 
BER, Yorkshire and the North in November, and Scotland in 
December next.—395, City-road, London. 


ITERARY EMPLOYMENT. — A Gentle. 
man, goratemed 6 to  tanslate from Germ Fre! and 
Italian, will be glad to UNDERTAKE LITERARY mvORIG 
bearing on Theology, Jurisprudence, be Sciences, and General 
Literature.—Address Scripror, care Messrs. Denies & Co., 
Booksellers, 22, Little Queen- vetweet, Lincoln’ 3 Inn, W.C 


LTTERARY WORK WANTED, by a Con- 


tributor to a first-class Paper, and Author of successful 
Publications.—Address B. A., Post office. 125, Strand, W. 


O LITERARY MEN and PUBLISHERS. 

—Desired ors Literary Man, either COMPILATION or 

CONDENSATIO wens. He is able to give several very good 
references.—Address J. W., 21, Tichborne-street, W. 


ey NEWSPAPER —The Pro- 

rietor of an Established Paper (London) wishes to MEET 

with a PPURCHA ASER. tisfactory reasons for selling. Circu- 

lation some thousands a week (proof). A good Advertising Con- 

nexion, and open to great extension.—About 1,500. required.— 

Apply to Mr Homes, Agent for the Sale of Literary Property, 
48, Paternoster-row. 


ANTED, a GENTLEMAN who has had 


sufficient ext perience on the Newspaper Press to undertake 




















the Rute of ici , Manager and Reporter to a Newspaper pub- , 


lished in the West Indies, 


e must be competent to re 
Shorthand aaa 


in 

tman’s System, and must give anieniatte 
ferences as to ability, integrity and moral conde: if married, 
will be preferred.—Address, by letter only, to L. M. D.,18, Queen- 
hithe, Upper Thames-street. 


= PRESS.—A Verbatim Reporter of great 

peciones. = et Bk, for a RE-ENGAGEMENT, 

either = EDIT or R.— Address Nemo, care 0’ 
. Gr reenwood, yy OF. pbam ‘Liverpool 


oe 








HE EDITOR of a First-class Daily 1 Paper 
(Conservative) will shortly be open to a fresh ENGAGE- 
MENT.—Address Fe.ix, 26, Norfolk atiest, Strand. 








EBENTURES at 5, 54, and 6 per Cent.— 
CEYLON COMPANY, LIMITED. 
Subscribed Capital, £750,000. 
The Directors are prepared to issue Debentures on the following 
terms, viz.:—For one year, at 5 per cent.; for three years, at 54; 
and for six years and upwards, at 6 per cent. per annum. In- 


terest payable half- hy ps by che: ue, or by coupons attached to 
the bonds, as may dealre id. . . 


Applications tor perl to be made at the Office of the 
Cc » Palmerston-buildi Old Broad-street, London. 











By order, R. A. CAMERON, Secretary. 


RITISH AND FOREIGN SHELLS. 


Mr. R. DAMON, of Weymoovrn, continues to supply Single 
Specimens and named Collections of ip aliee SHELLS, in- 
cluding most of the rarer kinds. Priced List, 


ti and other Collections of — lil SHELLS. 











Society (Limited), No. 24, Old Bond-street, yenaaional, 1 


FFCULME, Devon.—The Rev.W. TRAFFoRD, 
M.A, Cried’ Coll. Combeiton, Senior Optime and Second- 
ss Classics, 1859, for five years Assistant-Master in Durham 

Sot RECEIV ES PUPILS to prepare for the Public Schools 
and Professions. Premises large an: and 

very healthy, in a beautiful part of Devonshire. The care and 

comforts of home are combined with good discipline and regular 

instruction. Two miles from Tiverton Junction on the Bristol 

and Exeter Lemey a Terms, 50 Guineas for boys under 12, and 

rs ber those above that age. The best references given on appli- 
ion. 


AMSGATE. — CONYNGHAM HOUSE 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL will be conducted by C. H. 
ROSE, M.A (eleven years at Cheam School, Surrey), and the Rev. 
J. BEECHENY, M . Reference Kindly allowed to the Countess 
of ‘Bongughmors. tik the } =e ¢, W Fates the Ho: OM . Kinnaird, 
M.P.,’Rev. R. iS Tabor, Be Pros Pp pay by RF agsiae, Boa 


R. J. MASSIE, B.A. (Classical Honours), 
late Scholar of St. John’s College, Cambridge, has RE- 


ED from Groombridge House, Haverstock-hill, to THE 
SYCAMORES, North-hill, Highgate, end continues to PREPA. _ 























PUPILS for the Public Schools, Uni 
—For terms, &c., apply as above. 





El 
An Abridged Catalogue of Collections in British and Foreign 
Shells and Fossils, with Lists and other Publications, sent. 


AXTER'S WEDDING PRESENTS and 
BIRTHDAY GIFTS.—EDWARD BAXTER respectfully 
solicits an inspection of his NEW STOCK for the present Season, 
which, for variety, beauty, and excellence of workmanship, cannot 
surp: — Baxter, Dressing-Case Maker, germeteg and 
Foreign Importer, 16, Cockspur-street, Charing Cross. 


RITISH BUTTERFLIES.—A few COPIES 

of NOEL HUMPHREYS’s maguificent Work on BRITISH 
BUTTERFLIES, published at 1/. lis. 6d., may be had at the 
reduced price of 15s., of T. J. Auman, 463, New Oxford-street, 
London. It contains hand-coloured Plates ‘of 300 different va- 
rieties, and is handsomely bound in full gilt cloth, gilt edges. 


BRITISH MOTHS.—A few COPIES of Nort 
aoe bela ferric Aa ye Work on BRITISH MOUTHS, 
ublished at 3. yy be had at the reduced price of 25s., of 

ALLMAN, 463, lew Os Oxford-street, London. It contains hand. 
coloured Plates of 800 different varieties, and is handsomely bound 
in full gilt claret cloth, gilt edges. 


me UNITED LIBRARIES, 307, Regent- 


, W.—Subscriptions we Une Guipea to any amount, 














N OXFORD M.A., in full Orders, late 
Scholar of his College, First and Third Class Classical 
Honours with School experience. wishes for a MASTERSHIP or 
pil cy _ Pupils can be taken.—Address M.A., Post-ottice, 





to the supply require. _ best N New Books, Eug- 
lish, roo and German. o- 
a with ‘List of New Publications,” steals and post free. - 
A Clearance Catalogue of Surplus Books offered fo 4 Sale at 
Prices may also be had, free, on application.— 
*s, Cuunror’ 's, Hopeson’s, and Saonpers & Ot.ey’s United 
Libraries, 307, Regent-street, near the Polytechnic. 








f LITERARY GENTLEMEN. —A small small 
J Monthly, Proverty TO BE SOLD at once. Price 501. cash. 
—Address B. 26,S8t. Peter’s-street, Islington, N. 
EWSPAPER PROPERTY.—FOR SALE, 
o Bich Seas WEEKLY NEWSPAPER, of a Political, 
Social, an rary Character, enjoying an extensive and influ- 
ential ie folio size. wall established, mF with a good 
advertising connexion.—Apply, by letter only, H. J., care of 
Alexander's Post-oflice, Fleet-street. Principals als A satel ah with. 








ANTED, by a PusiisHEer and ADVERTISING 

soar bering he ‘ood connexion amongst weneral Adver- 

tisers, TO Bai. LIS ERIODICAL or Magazine.—Address 
B. T. H., Deacon's, ie *Leadenhall-street, E.C. 





JOLFE MSS.—CORRESPONDENCE or 

MSS. relating to General WOLFE Any Gentleman 

having such will oblige by communicating with Epw. G. ALLEN, 
American Agency, Covent-garden, London. 


OTICE.—HYMNS Ancient and MopzRy. 
—The PENNY EDITION is now ready. 


London: Publishing Office, 21, Charing Cross, 8.W. 


WANTED, Books and Information pompenting 
the JOHNSTONES of NEWBY, MYLNEFIELD, CARY, 
and GALABANK. Address 3 F. F., Post-office, Leamington. 


EWSPAPE RS,’ MAGAZIN ES, COPY- 

RIGHTS. > Valued for Transfer, and Sales effected 

pavately, by Houmes, Valuer of Literary Property, and 
aluer and Necointant to the Trade, 4, Paternoster- in shila 








EWSPAPER.—A SHA RE for DISPOSAL, 

as PARTNER or otherwise, with or without Literary ©0- 

soeretion. Open ‘o the f investigation. Amount required 
008. to 2001.—Apply to Mr. LMES, 48, Paternoster-row. 


yee TALE for SALE, suitable for a News- 





pow or Periodical; or it would be given. gratii . 
ise of regular Einployment.— Zeta, ~ tae 


‘ proms of Oxford. 


og SALE, CHEAP.—ATHENz 

to 1868, strovgly bound. SATURDAY 

1868, strongly bound. m a —s 
Nemo, Adams & Francis, 59, Fleet-st: 


R SALE, a Valuable 
DOMENICHINO, from 
Rey. C. D., Post-office, Uttoxete 
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Sales by Auction 


Library of an Antiquary, Bookcases, Bronzes, Prints and 


Drawings, &c. 

\ ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will 
B: SELL by AUCTION, at their House, 47, Leicester-square, 
- on MON DAY, August 9, and following day, a valuable 
ON of BOOKS, including the Library of an Anti- 
d comprising Works in Eng! French, German, Italian 
anish Literature—Poetry, Drama, Facetie, Romance, and 
curious Books in all C lasses— His tory aphy, Voyages and 
Travels) Standard Modern Literature, the whole in fine condition 
and many in haudsome hindings—< also, Engraviogs aud Drawings, 
framed and in the portfolio — Miscellaneous Property —a few 
Florentine Bronzes, Lamps, Bas-reliefs, Bookcases, Nests of Book- 

shelving, &e. Catalogues on receipt of two stamps. 


Extensive Library of the late C. T. SW ANSTON, Esq., 
Q.C. F.R.S. F.S.A. &e.—Twelve Day Sale. 

aaa. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 
AUC me at their House, 47, Leicester-square, W.C., 
on WEDNESD AY, August 11, and foll lowing days, the FIRST 
PORTION of the very extensive LIBRARY of the late C 
SWANSTON, Esq.; comprising upwards of 30,000 volumes of Rare 
and Curious Books in every branch of Literature, English and 
Foreign, the result of nearly half-a-century’s ardent research. 
Amongst which will pe found the followi American State 

Papers, 12 vols.—Annual Register, from 1 58 to 1843— Lane’s 
ress Nights, ol Baxter’ 3s Wor ks, 23 vols.—Bayle, Dic- 

tionnaire, best edition, 16 vols.—Bell’s Fugitive Poetry, 18 vols 

Bell’s British Theatre. 4 vols.—Jeremy Bentham’s Works. 11 vols. 
—Addison’s Works, Baskerville’s jedition— Alfieri, Opere. large 
paper, 26 vols.—Alfordi Fides Regia Britannica, 4 vols.—Thome 
uinatis Opera Omnia, 23 vols.—Audebert, Histoire des Singes 
—Bewick’s Birds, uncut, 2 vols. —Bewick's Quadrupeds, large 
paper—Bourdaloue, (Euvres Comple ‘tes, 16 vols.—Burke’s Ww orks 

and Speeches, 16 vols.—Cauning’s Speeches, 6 vols.—Berry’s En 
cyclopredia Heraldica, 3 vols.—D’Oyly and Mant’s Bible, 3 vols. 
crimson morocco—Britton’s Asahileakawal Antiquities of Great 
Britain, first edition, large paper, 5 vols.—Celebrated Trials, 6 vols. 
—Condorcet, (2uvres, large paper, 21 vols —Cooke’s British Topo- 
grephy. 21 vols.—C owper's Works, by Southey, 16 vols. 
eview, 104 vols.—Ciceronis Cpere, Oliveti, 9 vols.—Ciaconii Vitz 
Pontificum Romanorum, 4 vols. Campbell’ s Vitruvius Britauni- 
cus, 5 vols.—Carter’s Ancient Se upeare in England, 2 copies— 
Clarendou’s Works, large paper, s.—Dibdin’s Bibliographical 
Works—English Historical Society’ 's Publications, large paper, 
29 vols.— D’Herbelot, Bibliothéque Orients ale, 4 vols.—E neyclo 
pedia Britannica, 21 vols.—Fenn’s Paston Letters, 5 vols.—Pic 
kering’s Books of Common Prayer, 6 vols.—Cotman’s Antiquities 
of Normandy, large paper—Cotman’s Architectural Remaiis of 
England, 2 vols.—Delphini Epistolea, morocco extra—Dod's Church 
























| 





Critical | 


History, 3 vols. —Dugdale’s Monasticon, subscription copy, in 54 | 


parts—Dugdale’s Warwickshire, with additional plates—Dugdale’s 
St. Paul’s— Dumont, Corps Universel Diplom: neice, 20 vols.— 
Fénelon’s Works, 26 vols.—Galilei, Opere, 13 vols. large paper— 


| 


Grote’s Greece, 12 vols.—Grose’s Antiquities of England and | 


Wales, 8 vols.—Antiquarian Works of Thomas Hearne—Lava- 
ter’s Physiognomy, 5 vols. fine copy—Gregorli Opera Omnia, 4 vols. 

—Lowndes’s Manual, 4 vols. large paper—Meyrick’s Works on 
Armour, 5 vols. — Monthly Review, complete to 1819, 176 vols.— 
Nichols’s Literary Anecdotes, 9 vols.—Promission eee Sher 
nus’s copy — Rousseau’s W orks, 22 vols large pape 
Border and Provincial Antiquities, 4 vols. large paper— Se ott's 
Waverley Novels, 12 vols. Abbotsford edition—Strype’s Complete 

Works, 27 vols.— Stafford Gallery, large paper, 2 vols —Stephani 
Thesaurus, 8 vols.—Stuart’s Athens, 3 vols. —Jeremy Taylor’s 
Works, 15 vols.—Walpole’s Letters and Anecdotes of Painting, 
11 vols.—Winkle’s Cathedri ils, 2 vols.—Wilkins’s Concilia Magus 
Britanniz, 4 vols. —Shakspeareana, including a fine and very tall 
copy = the First Folio, 1623—Shakespeare Society’s Publications, 
47 vols., 

Catalogues will be sent on receipt of six stamps. Catalogues 
of the Concluding Portion of the Library will shortly be ready. 


Third Portion of the Valuable and Extensive Library 
formed by the Rev. THOMAS CORSER, M.A, F.S.A., 
of Stand Rectory, near Manchester. 

MESSRS. 

OTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE, Auc- 
O  tioneers of Lit terary a erty and Works illustrative of the 
Fine Arts, will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, 
Wellington-street, Strand, on FRIDAY, August 6, and three 
following days, anes THIRD PORTION of the V. aluable ane 
Extensive LIBRA of the Rev. THOMAS CORSE 
Se A. ; comprising z  Gandien of the important series a Early 

nglish Poetry, Old Plays, rare Romances, Historical Works, 

Publica! ions of the Roxburghe Club, some interesting Manu- 
sents Specimens of Typography, including the Golden Legend by 

‘axton, and numerous Scarce and Curious Works in all classes 








¢ Literature. 
Catalogues ms ay be obtained; if by post, on rece ei t of six ‘stamps. 


The Valuable Library of W. E. FROST, “Esq. A.R.A., @ 
Portion of the Library of W. A. G ILM: AN, Esq., and 
a Selection from the Library of a Clergyman. 

MESSRS. 
OTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE, Auc- 
tioneers of Literary Property and Works illustrative of the 

Fine Arts, will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, 

Wellington street, Strand, W.C., on WEDNESDAY, August 11, 

and two following days, at 1 o’clock precisely, the Valuable 

LIBRARY of W. E. FROST, Esq. A.R.A. ; comprising fine Works 

on — Galleries and other Books of Prints—Works illustrated by 

Wi lake, Bewick, and George and Robert Cruikshan 

beaut ifal Publications of the SStehing Club—Antiqyuarian and 

Historical Kooks—Works of the English Poets and Dramatists— 

Belles Lettres; and a PORTION of the LIBRARY of W. A 

GILMAN, Esq., late of the Bank of England. and a Selection from 

the Library of a Clergyman—some Mahogany Book Cases, &c 

ay be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had; if by 
post, on receipt of four stamps. 


Valuable Collection of Books of Emblems, and other 








+b 





important Books and Manuscripts. 
MESSRS. 
OTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE, Auc- 


k tioneers of Liter: ary Eropers y and Works illustrative of the 
Fine Arts, will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, 
Ww otiinason: —— Risrgerl Ww. C., on SATURDAY, August 14, and 
MONDAY, 6, at 1 o'clock precisely, the valuable LI- 
BRARY of = Pestene, comprising an extensive Collection of 
Books of Emblems, and Early Books with Engravings, rare and 
curious Works, important Manuscripts, &c. To which is added, 
another Property ; among which will be found, Gould's Monogrs aph 
of the Trochilide, or Humming Birds, 5 vols. in 25 parts, with 
beautifully coloured plates—Surtees’s History of Durham, 4 vols. 
—Clutterbuck’s History of Hertfordshire, 3 vols.— Brydges’ s His- 
tory of Northamptonshire, 2 vols. —Bigland and Fosbroke’s History 
of Gloucestershire, 2 vols.—Dibdin’s Bibliographical Decameron 
and Aides Althorpiane, 5 vols.—a Collection of 400 Rare Engrav 
ings from Paintings by Raffaelle, Vandyck, Rubens, Te-ta, Spa- 
Gyaletto. Zuceari, Baroccio, Correggio, &e., mounted in 3 vols.— 
tusta Monumenta, 4 vols. — Meyrick’s Ancient Arms and 
Armour, 2 vols., &c. 
be viewed two an prior and Catalogues had; if by post, 
on receipt of four stamps, 


| —Heat—Electricity—Magneti 





At all Libraries, 


IR JONAH BARRINGTON’S PERSONAL | 
SKETCHES of HIS OWN TIMES. 
London: G. Routledge & Sons. 


Just ready, Third Edition, 2 vols. 8vo. with Portrait and 
emoir, price 183. 
YERSONAL SKETCHES of HIS OW mic 
TIMES. By SIR JONAH BARRINGTON. 
This interesting book abounds with amusing incidents sine | 
real life illustrating Irish life and character, and contains anec- 
dotal reminiscences of Lord Norbury, O’Connell, Flood, Charle- 


| 


mont, and a host of Irish celebrities, most of whom were personal | 


friends of the author. 
London: G. Routledge & Sons. 





Just published, price 28. 6d. with Woodcuts, 
I ESCRIPTION of a NEW INSTAN- 
/ TANEOUS WET COLLODION PROCESS. 
By THOMAS SUTTON, B.A. 
J. W. Green, 54, Paternoster-row, E.C E.C. 





This day, price 3d., by post 4d., the AUGUST Number of 
THE MUSICIAN, 


MASTER. Contents—Music in London: a Monthly Sum- 
mary—Professor Ouseley’s Oxford Lecture on Hymn-Tunes — 
Choral Festival Reports—Music and Fashion—The Opera, the 
Press, and Mr. Gruneisen — Correspondence— Notes—Advertise- 
ments. 5, Burleigh-street, Strand. 


This day is published, 


CCASIONAL PAPERS on VETERINARY 
SUBJECTS. By WILLIAM DICK, late Professor of Veter- 
inary Surgery to the oii et and Agricultural Society of Scot- 
land, Veterinary Surgeon to the Queen for Scotland, Founder of 
the Bainburgh Veterinary Dollane: &c. Witha Memoir by R. O. 
PRINGLE, and Portrait. 8vo. pp. 614. Price 12s. 6d. 


_W. Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


ORGANIST, and CHOTR- | 


1 vol. 78. 6d | 


usar SKETCHES. Abroad and at} 
. By J. ELLA. With a Portrait of Mozart and 40 
Musical Illustrations. 


“Some of the essays are very learned.”— Manchester Examiner. 


“Full of information and entertainment to every lover of &e., re edited by 


music.”—JUustrated News. 
Ridgway, Piccadilly. 


PROFESSOR ;0R PEPPER'S NEW ILLUSTRATED WORK. 
In large crown 8vo. price 98. cloth gilt and gilt edges, 720 pages, 
4 VYCLOPAZDIC SCIENCE SIMPLIFIED. 

J) By J. H. PEPPER, Professor of Chemistry and Honorary | 
Director of the Royal Poly eerie Institution. Embracing Light 
mistry. With Six Hundred illustrations. | 

Frederick ' Warne | & Co. Bedford-street, W.C. | 


— Pneumatics—Acoustics—Che- | hav 


A BOOK FOR AMATEUR AND YOUNG oe 
HIPS and CHAPTERS. By Davin Pages, 


LL.D. F.R.S.E. F.G.S., Author of ‘ Text-Books of P 
Geography and Geology,’ &c. Price 5 58. re ysical 


By the same Author, 


GEOLOGY for GENERAL READERS, A 
Series of Popular Sketches in Geolog: d Pal tol 
Edition, containing several New C baptess. Price 6¢. po Som 
“ This is one of the best of Mr. Page’s many good books.” 
Geological Magazine. 
William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and ‘London. 


Feap. 8vo. cloth gilt, gilt edges, price 3a. 6d., postage 3d. 


NGLISH WILD FLOWERS, to be found 

by the Wayside, Fields, Hed Ss, Ri Mc 
Meadows, acing. Sea-shore By J. BURG sESS ee 
Edition, with Coloured Illustrations by Dalziels. 





Also, in Shilling Packets, Picture Covers, postage 1d. 
BRITISH WILD FLOWERS. Twelve 


Specimens of Wild Flowers, drawn from Nature, and beautifully 
printed in Colou 


DITTO, ditto. Second Series, 
Frederick Warne & Co. Bedford- street, » W. C. 











“Ato. fancy boards, price 62. 


OHN LEECH’S ETCHINGS, comprising 51 
of the best of this inimitable Artist’s Sketches, with Expla- 
natory Letter-press 
London: William Tegg, Pancras: lane, Cheapside. 





New Edition, royal 18mo. cloth, 38. 6d. 


LUNT’S (I. J.) SKETCH of the REFORM- 
ATION in ENGLAND. Illustrated with full-page En- 


gravings. 
London: William Tegg, Pancras-lane, Cheapside. 





New Edition, corrected to 1869, bro, cloth, 12s. 6d. ; 
half russia, 173. 
ROOKES'S (R.) GENER AL GAZETTEER: 
a Geographical Dictionary, containing Descriptions of every 
Country in the known World, the Cities, Towns, Rivers, Villages, 
J. A. SMITH. 
London: William Tegg, Pancras- lane, Queen- street, Cheapside. 





A New Edition, demy 12mo. 4s. 6d. illustrated, 


re 
iN ANGNALL’S QUESTIONS, Historica 
and MISCELLANEOUS; with a Portrait of the Author 
on the pactites in possession of the Family. This, the only full 
nd complete Edition, is specially noticeable in the Biographical 
Division, which aoe neues of Palmerston, Cobden, Wise- 
man, Thackeray, &c. . The Questions on common subjecte 
ve been revised, eniarged, bow moderniz 
Inquire for Trao’s Edition. 
London: William Tegg, 1 Pancras- lane, Chea pside. 





CHAPMAN & HALL’S LIST. 


DDRARRnnn 


Now ready, AUGUST Number of 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


Edited by JOHN MORLEY. 
CONTENTS. 


WALTER SAVAGE LANDOR. 


By Epwarp DowDeEn. 


INFLUENCE of CIVILIZATION on HEALTH. By Jonn Henry Bripors. 
On the SCIENTIFIC STUDY of POETRY. By Francis T. PALGRAVE. 


HENRY CRABB ROBINSON. 


By WALTER BAGEHoT. 


On EMIGRATION. By CuHartzes Error Norton. 


On TEACHING ENGLISH. 


By ALEXANDER BAIN. 


The WOMAN of BUSINESS. By Marmion SAvaGE. 


CRITICAL NOTICES. 
SOME BOOKS of the MONTH. 





MODERN ART in ENGLAND and FRANCE. 


By HENRY O’NEIL, A.R.A. Sewed, 1s. 


(This day. 


NEW NOVELS. 
WRECKED in PORT. By Edmund Tastes. 


38 vols. 


LIZA. By 


. R. 8S. RALSTON. 2 vols. feap. 8vo. 12s 


Ivan Turguenief. 


Translated by 


See the piquancy and finish of the French school with the purity and gentleness of the English 
school of the not distant time when we could proudly call attention to the prevailing naturalness and rectitude of 


our prose fiction. 
diction.” —Athenceum. 


MARY STANLEY;; or, the Secret Ones. 


‘ Liza’ is not more remarkable for excellence of construction than for vigour and delicacy of 


3 vols. 


“Tt is difficult to convey briefly an adequate notion of the merits of this book. As regards its matter, it is 
far and away above the run of even good novels; and while it is fully as interesting, it leaves upon the ‘mind 


impressions much more valuable.”—Morning Post. 


The O. V. Hi; or, 


M.F H, By WAT BRADWOOD. 


How Mr. Blake became an 


3 vo 
«A rattling, ae sporting novel.”—Daily Telegraph. 
CuarmMan & Hatt, 193, Piccadilly. 
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In the press, and shortly will be published, 
pD* KENNION’S OBSERVATIONS on the 
MINERAL SPRINGS tO LEY, oe Edi- 


vised and enlarged, a 
Heniab Member of the Royal college of Physicians of Cin ¥ 


London: John Churchill & Sons. Harrogate: Thomas Hollins. 


REPLY TO COBBETT’S ‘HISTORY OF THE REFORMA- 
ION. 
This day, demy 8vo. cloth, pp. 350, price 58. 


REPLY to COBBETT’S ‘HISTORY of 
the REFORMATION in ENGLAND and TRRLAMD- 

Complies ont an fed be CHA RLES HASTINGS COLLETTE. 

| dge & Co. 9, Paternoster-row. 





Imperial 4to. just ready, price 21. 28. 
HE ART of FIGURE DRAWING. B Now ready, 
T. H. MAGUIRE. A full Treatise on the subject copiously RANSPLANTATION, or the Mode of con- 
iipsien: Winsor & Newton, 38, Rathbone-place ; and all Book- vantage. By PEIGRATION with or ~ (ae amend 
. '’ G, ce 
sellers and Artists’ Colourmen. kin, Marshall & Co. and Davies & Co. Finch-lane. 
NEW WORK BY SIR JAMES CLARK. 
With Portrait, crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


MEMOIR of JOHN CONOLLY, M.D. 
D.C.L. eeneeiaing a Sketch of the Treatment of the 
America. By SIR JAMES CLARK, Bart. 


J che Murray, Albemarle-street. 











Price 2s. 6d. in cloth covers, 
A TREATISE on PUNCTUATION ; and on 
other matters relating to Correct Writing and Printing. 
By an OLD PRINTER. 
“ Worthy of an attentive perusal.”—Iustrated London News. | Insane in Turope a 
T. Pitman, Paternoster-row, and all Booksellers. 








Now ready, crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE QUEEN OF THE ATR: 
Being a STUDY of the GREEK MYTHS of CLOUD and STORM. 


By JOHN RUSKIN, LL.D. 
SmitH, Evper & Co. 15, Waterloo-place. 





Now ready, crown 8vo. 6s. 


LUDIBRIA LUNG; 
Or, THE WARS OF THE WOMEN AND THE GODS. 
By WILLIAM JOHN COURTHOPE. 


“Mr. Courthope’s poem possesses great merit. We scarcely ever stumble upon an inharmonious line ; the interest 
of the story is well sustained ; the songs and episodical descriptions which are introduced are bright and "graceful and 
appropriate ; and many of the ne of Homer and the modern Italian ts, which are scattered here and there, 
are extremely tasteful and delicate......We conclude by repeating our belief that in the department of literature 
which he has chosen he has achieved no inconsiderable success. We do not believe that this or any generation will be 
too serious to fail in appreciating the charm of ‘ verses of society,’ such as those with which Praed delighted the last 
generation.”—Saturday Review. 

Situ, Exper & Co. 15, Waterloo-place. 


UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE.—EXAMINATION 
FOR WOMEN. 
Now ready, price 2s. 
IXAMINATION PAPERS, with Lists of 
Syndics and Examiners, for the EXAMINATION held 


| a JULY, 1869. — which are added, the Regulations for the 


amination in 1 
bri . Printed for the Syndics at the University Press. 
London: eRivi ingtons, Cambridge Warehouse, Stationers’ al 

court, and 3, Waterloo place. Cambridge: Deighton, Bell & C 





In September will be published, in crown 8vo. price 2s. 6d. 
EADING MADE EASY in SPITE of the 
ALPHABET. By M. H. M. 
London: Longmans, Green, and Co. Paternoster-row. 











Just published, in post 8vo. price 7s. 6d. cloth, 


WO LETTERS on CAUSATION and FREE- 
DOM in WILLING, addressed to John Stuart Mill; with 
an ppewecix on_the Existence S Mote and our Notions of 
Infinite Space. By ROWLAND G. HAZARD, Author of * Lan- 
guage,’ ‘Freedom of Mind in Willing, ae 
London : Longmans, Green, ~ Co. Paternoster-row. 


HILLING ANNOTATED PLAYS of 
SHAKSPEARE for STU DENTS. 

May now be had, price One SHiLiine each, 
RICHARD ILI., price 1s. AS YOU LIKE IT, 1s. 
HENRY VIII. price 1s. MERCHANT OfVENICE,I1s. 
JULIUS CHSAR, 1s. The TEMPEST, price 1s, 
MACBETH, price 1s. KING LEAR, price 1s. 
HAMLET, price 1s. OTHELLO, price 1s, 

The following are nearly ready :— 
RICHARD IIL., 1s. CORIOLANUS, 1s. 
ANTONY and CLEOPATRA, price 1s. 


Each Play with Explanatory and Illustrative Notes, Selected 

Criticisms, and other Aids to a thorough understanding of the 
ma. Edited for the use of Schools and Students preparing for 

Examination by the Rev. JOHN HUNTER, M.A. 


“* We welcome the publication | are written by such autipertties 

of tere Plays in the form | as Johnson, Coleridge, Hallam, 

us. Convenient in size, | Schlegel, Knight, Drake, &. 

with ; ampelinan type, they are | Their value may therefore be 

fy, eee mted to us with such | imagined to be great; and they 

addith ions in the: p Race of notes, | are meng of immense use in 

must most materially o und an 

assist the student and enhance Seansclae’ ‘the characters whic . 
the pleasure of his labour. Mr. | our great poet drew with such 

Panter has done his work well. | masterly power. The edition is 

written an able intro- | eminently fitted to perform the 

duction to each Play Tepe “on functions for which it has —_ 











STANFORD'S 
EDUCATIONAL ATLASES. 


POR 


MODERN. 
New Edition, 


HARROW ATLAS of MODERN GEOGRAPHY; 


Maps, with Index to the Principal Places. 12s. 6d. cloth lettered.—Also, 
New Edition, 


JUNIOR HARROW ATLAS of MODERN GEOGRAPHY; 


Coloured Maps, with Index to the Principal Places. 7s. cloth. 


The selection of these Maps for the use of the great Public School at Harrow offers the strongest proof of their 
superiority. Being the largest Maps of their class, their size (17 inches by 14) affords opportunities for the insertion of 
various details for which there is no room in the maps of smaller atlases. In the present edition, the new Railways 
have been added ; the alterations in the boundaries of Germany, the Russian Empire and Turkestan have been made; 
and the latest divisions of India are introduced. The transfer of the North-western part of America from Russia to 
the United States, as well as the amalgamation of Canada with other British Provinces in one dominion, are among the 
numerous improv ements inserted in this Edition, to keep pace with recent geographical events. 





containing 30 Coloured 


containing 14 





Also the following Atlases, uniform in size, &c. with the above :— 
CLASSICAL. 
HARROW ATLAS of CLASSICAL GEOGRAPHY; containing 23 Coloured 


Maps, with Index. 12s. 6d. cloth lettered. 


JUNIOR HARROW ATLAS of CLASSICAL GEOGRAPHY; containing 11 
Coloured Maps, with Index. 7s. cloth. 
CLASSICAL and MODERN. 
SCHOOL ATLAS of CLASSICAL and MODERN GEOGRAPHY: 25 Ancient 


and Modern Maps, with Indexes. 12s. 6d. cloth lettered. 


UNIVERSITY ATLAS of CLASSICAL and MODERN GEOGRAPHY: 


53 Ancient and Modern Maps, with valuable consulting Indexes. 11. 11s. 6d. half morocco, gilt edges. 





A DETAILED CATALOGUE of the entire SERIES of ATLASES and MAPS, designed by the 
USEFUL KNOWLEDGE SOCIETY, can be had gratis, or will be forwarded per post on receipt of one 


stamp. 
*.* Any Map in the Series may be had separately, price 6d. plain; 9d. coloured. 





OUTLINE MAPS, printed on Drawing-Paper, and adapted for the above Atlases, 
are published, price 6d. each. 


London: Epward SranrorD, 6 and 7, Charing Cross, S.W. 








| d, and we heartily 
ber of explanatory notes. “The commend it to the favourable 
eee criticisms are not of ae consideration of our readers.” 
ry newspaper type, Service Gazette. 
London: Longmans, hl and Co. Paternoster-row. 


DR. OGILVIE’S 
ENGLISH DICTIONARIES 


ETYMOLOGICAL, PRONOUNCING and 
EXPLANATORY. 


—_——<»— 


Dr. OGILVIE’S STUDENT'S DIC- 
TIONARY. About 300 Wood Engravings. Cloth, red edges, 
10s. 6d.; half-bound in morocco, 13s. 


“* This is the best etymological dictionary we have yet seen at all 
within moderate compass. We have examined a good many ety- 
mologies, taken at beserd, and believe them all to" be such as the 
best philologists, _— of Germany and England, have deliberately 
accepted.”—Spectator. 

“ A very valuable work, and one which, though chiefly intended 
for the young student, will not seldom aid the mature scholar. 

Educational Times. 


Dr. OGILVIE’S SMALLER DIC- 


TIONARY, for Schools and Families. Cloth, red edges, 58, 6d. 


“The etymological part of the work is well done, indiosting F3 
familiarity with the languages from which our vocabulary is 
derived, and at the same timea sound discretion in oy the 
origin of words. The pronunciation is clearly and correctly indi- 
cated, _ the explanations, though necessarily brief, are clear 
and precise.”—Athenceum. 

“An auteatie abri ent of ‘The Student’s English Dic- 
tionary,’ prese’ all the characteristic features of that very 
excellent manual. We know no dictionary so suited for school use 

as this: it supplies a want which ers have long felt.” 

British Quarterly Review. 


BLACKIE & SON, 44, Paternoster-row. 








RE-ISSUE, WITH A SUPPLEMENT. 
In 2 large vols. imperial 8vo. cloth, 41. 15s. 
THE IMPERIAL GAZETTEER: 
A General Dione, “| Soop eny , Ehreieal, Political, 
With a SUPPLEMENT, bringing the information down to the 
latest time. 


Edited by W. G. BLACKIE, Ph.D. F.R.G.S. 
With about 800 Wood Engravings. 
ll the articles we have 


“This ll 





t book fe A 
examined, iyo my long or short, exhibit a greater degree of cor- 


rectness ui than we shoul — thought prac- 
| ticable in so comprehensive a work.”—A thenew 


*.* The SUPPLEMENT may be had sepa. 
rately, in One Volume, imperial 8vo. cloth, 168. 


BLACKIE & SON, 44, Paternoster-row, 


Pel Tae at Rhee eee apc arteries  - 
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MR. MURRAY’S LIST. 


—»~— 
The QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
No, 253. 8yo. 68. 
Contents. 


I. EASTERN CHRISTIANS. 
II. SCIENTIFIC VERSUS AMATEUR LEGISLATION. 
III. The MALAY ARCHIPELAGO. 
IV. KEBLE’S BIOGRAPHY. 
V. ARGUMENT FROM DESIGN. 
VI. HOUSE of CONDE. 
VII. The ROYAL ENGINEERS. 
VIII. LUCAN. 
IX. The TRUTH about IRELAND. 


LECTURES on GENERAL JURIS- 


PRUDENCE; or, the, Ri hy of Positive Law. By the late 
JOHN AUSTIN ition. Revised and Edited by 
ROBERT CAMPBELL f B. - at-Law. 2 vols. 8vo. 328. 


LIVES of WARRIORS who have 
COMMANDED FLEETS and ARMIES before the ENEMY, 
1648—1704. By Sir EDWARD CUST, D.C.L. 2 vols. post 8vo. 18s. 


A MEMOIR of JOHN CONOLLY, 


bes D., is mares a Sketch of the Treatment of the Insane in 
America. By Sir JAMES CLARK, Bart. K.C.B. 
With P Portrait. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


The PARKS, PROMENADES, and 


GARDENS of PARIS; described and considered in Relation to 
the Wants of Our Own Cities and of Public and Private Gardens. 
By W. ROBINSON, F.L.8. With 400 Illustrations. 8vo. 188. 


HANDBOOK to the NORTHERN 


CATHEDRALS, including YORK, RIPON, DURHAM, CAR- 
LISLE, CHESTER, and MANCHESTER. rf R. J. KING 
B.A. With 60 Illustrations. 2 vols. crown 8yo. 2ls. 


The CONTINUITY of SCRIPTURE, 


as declared by the Testimony of Our Lord and of the hg 
and Apostles. nos yy PAGE, LORD HATHERLEY. Fourt 
Edition. Post 8y 


NARRATIVE of the BRITISH MIS- 


SION to ABYSSINIA. 4 HORMU ZD RASSAM. With Maps 
and Illustrations. 2 vols. 8vo. 288. 


The DISESTABLISHED CHURCH 


in the AMERICAN REPUBLIC. By DEAN HOOK, D.D. 
8yo. 28. 6d. 


The RIFLE VOLUNTEERS. A 


Letter to Commanding Officers. By Major-Gen. M‘MURDO, 
C.B. 8vo. 18. 


ATHENS and the MOREA. By the 


late EARL of CARNARVON, Author of ‘ Portugal and Gallicia.’ 
With a Map. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


CONSTITUTIONAL PROGRESS. 
Seven University Lectures. By MONTAGU BURROWS, M.A., 
Chichele Professor at Oxford. Post 8vo. 68. 


The ROYAL ENGINEERS. By Sir 


FRANCIS B. HEAD, Bart. With Illustrations. 8vo. 12s. 


The HIGHLANDS of TURKEY, in- 


cluding VISITS to MOUNTS IDA. ATHOS. OLYMPUS, and 
PELION. By Rev. H. F. TOZER, M.A. With Map and Iilus- 
ey 2 vols. crown 8vo. 248. 


The MILITARY FORCES of the 


CROWN: their £4 heen and Government. By CHARLES 
M.CLODE. Vol. I. 8vo. 


The EASTERN ARCHIPELAGO, 


1865-6; a Popular Description of the Islands and the People, with 
Adventures and Travels. By ER a 8. BICK MORE, F.R.G. 
With Maps and Illustrations. 8yo. 2ls. 


The ORIGIN of SPECIES, by Means 


of NATURAL SELECTION. By CHARLES | gv In, M.A. 
Fifth Edition, Revised. With Woodcuts. Post 8yo. 


FACTS and ARGUMENTS for 


DARWIN. By FRITZ MULLER. Translated from the German 
by W. 8. DALLAS, F.L.S. With Illustrations. Post 8vo. 6. 


A RESIDENCE in BULGARIA; 


with Notes on the Condition, Character, &c., of the Christian and 
eed Populations. By 8. ST. CLAIR and ©. A. BRO PHY, 


8yo. 
The STRENGTH of IRON and 
am By X UT STYFFE, of Stockholm. Translated by 
cuit TER P. SANDBERG. With Preface by JOHN PERCY, 
With Plates. 8yo, 





JoHN Murray, Albemarle-street, 





MURRAY’S ENGLISH HANDBOOKS. 


> 
The following are Now Ready :— 
HANDBOOK of MODERN LONDON. 3s. 6d. 


KENT and SUSSEX. 10s. 
SURREY, HANTS, and ISLE of 


T. 108. 

see BERKS, BUCKS, and OXON. 7s. 6d. 

—— WILTS, DORSET, and SOMERSET. 
108. 


DEVON and CORNWALL. 10s. 


GLOUCESTER, HEREFORD, and 
WORCESTER. 68. 62. 


NORTH WALES. 6s. 6d. 
—— SOUTH WALES. 5s. 6d. 


—— DERBY, STAFFORD, LEICESTER, 
and NOTTS. 78. 6d 


—— YORKSHIRE. 128. 


— — DURHAM and NORTHUMBER- 
LAND. 98. 

——— WESTMORLAND and CUMBER- 
LAND. 63. 


——- MAP of the LAKE DISTRICT. 3s. 6d. 





HANDBOOK of SCOTLAND. 93. 





HANDBOOK of IRELAND. 12s. 


CATHEDRAL TOUR OF ENGLAND. 
HANDBOOK—SOUTHERN CATHEDRALS. 


2 vols. 248. 


— — EASTERN CATHEDRALS. 18s. 
WESTERN CATHEDRALS. 16s. 
NORTHERN CATHEDRALS. 2 vols. 


218. 











Joun Murray, Albemarle-street. 





MURRAY’S FOREIGN HANDBOOKS. 


acs. 
The following are Now Ready :— 


HANDBOOK of TRAVEL TALK. 3s. 6d. 
——— NORTH GERMANY and the RHINE. 
108. 


SOUTH GERMANY and the TYROL. 
108. 


SWITZERLAND and the ALPS. 10s. 
FRANCE and the PYRENEES. 12s. 
CORSICA and SARDINIA. 4s. 
PARIS and its ENVIRONS. 3s, 6d. 
PLAN of PARIS. 3s. 6d. 

NORTH ITALY and VENICE. 12s, 
CENTRAL ITALY and FLORENCE. 


108. 
ROME and its ENVIRONS. 9s. 
SOUTH ITALY and NAPLES. 10s. 
SICILY and PALERMO. 12s. 
PORTUGAL and LISBON. 9s. 
SPAIN and ANDALUSIA. 2 vols. 24s, 
EGYPT and the NILE. 15s. 
SYRIA and PALESTINE. 2 vols. 24s. 
BOMBAY and MADRAS. 2 vols. 24s. 


SSITAATIARITAALINGI 





MURRAY'S KNAPSACK GUIDES. 
KNAPSACK GUIDE toSWITZERLAND. 5s. 
—-— ITALY. 6s. 

THE TYROL. 6s. 
NORWAY. 5s. 





JoHN Murray, Albemarle-street. 





ALBEMARLE-STREET, 
August, 1869. 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
BOOKS, 


Published by MR. MURRAY. 


— 


MRS. MARKHAM’S HISTORIES. 
HISTORY of ENGLAND, from the 


First Invasion by the Romans continued down to 1863. 
With Conversations at the end of each Chapter. New and 
revised Edition. With 100 Woodcuts. 12mo. 4s. 


HISTORY of FRANCE, from the 


Conquest by the Gauls continued down to 1856. With Con. 
versations at the end of each Chapter. New and revised 
Edition. With 70 Woodcuts. 12mo. 4s. 


HISTORY of GERMANY, from the 


Invasion of the Kingdom by the Romans under Marius con- 
tinued down to 1867. New and revised Edition. With 50 
Woodcuts. 12mo. 4s. 


LITTLE ARTHUR'S HISTORY of 


ENGLAND. By LADY CALLCOTT. New Edition. Con- 
tinued down to the Year 1862. With 28 Woodcuts. 16mo. 
28. 6d. 


STORIES SELECTED from the 


HISTORY of ENGLAND for CHILDREN. By J. W. 
CROKER. Sixteenth Edition. With 24 Woodcuts. 16mo. 
28. 6d. 


PROGRESSIVE GEOGRAPHY for 


CHILDREN. By J. W. CROKER. Fifteenth Edition. 
Woodcuts. 16mo. 1s. 6d. 


ZSOP’S FABLES. A New Ver- 


sion, chiefly from Original Sources. By the Rev. THOMAS 
JAMES. Sixty-second Thousand. With 100 Woodcuts. 
Post 8vo. 28. 6d. 


HYMNS in PROSE for CHILDREN. 


By Mrs. BARBAULD. With 112 Illustrations. 16mo. 5s. 


DR. WM. SMITH’S SMALLER 
HISTORIES. 


A SMALLER HISTORY 


of ENGLAND. With 68 Woodcuts. 16mo. 39. 6d. 


A SMALLER HISTORY 


of GREECE. With 74 Woodcuts. 16mo. 3s. 6d. 


A SMALLER HISTORY of ROME. 


With 79 Woodcuts, 16mo. 38. 6d. 


A SMALLER CLASSICAL MYTHO- 


LOGY. With Translations from the Ancient Poets, and 
Questions on the Work. With 90 Woodcuts. 16mo. 39. 6d. 


A SMALLER HISTORY of ENG- 


LISH LITERATURE, with Specimens from the Chief 
Writers. Chronologically arranged. 2 vols. 16mo, 38. 6d. each. 





JoHN Murray, Alberarle-street, 
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THE LONDON BOOK SOCIETY, 


IN CONNEXION WITH 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 





THE NEWEST BOOKS ARE DELIVERED FREE OF COST IN EVERY PART OF LONDON 


AND THE SUBURBS. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, TWO GUINEAS PER ANNUM, COMMENCING AT ANY DATE, 








Many Copies of each of the following Books are now ready for delivery :— 


Lirg oF Rev. JoHN Kes xz, by Sir J. T. Coleridge 
JuvENTUS MunpDI, by W. E. Gladstone 

MEMOIR AND Remains oF ARTHUR HuGH CLOUGH 
Lire or Rossini, by H. Sutherland Edwards 
HisTORY OF ENGLAND, by Sir E. S. Creasy 
WALLACE’s TRAVELS IN THE MALAY ARCHIPELAGO 
He Knew He was Right——Paingas Finn 

Lire oF Sik WILLIAM Hamiton, by Professor Veitch 
THE MINISTER’s WIFE, by Mrs. Oliphant 

O.pBuRY, by the Author of ‘ Janet’s Home’——L1za 
Diagy oF Henry Crass ROBINSON 

DBVRIENT’S RECOLLECTIONS OF MENDELSSOHN 

Taz HIGHLANDS oF BRrazit, by Captain Burton 
Daisy IN THE FizLp——A Book oF HEROINES 
CasT UP By THE Szga, by Sir S. W. Baker 

THE GLADSTONE GOVERNMENT, by a Templar 
MILMAn’s ANNALS OF St. Pavui’s CATHEDRAL 
Eastwick’s SKETCHES OF LIFE IN VENEZUELA 
Logna DoonsE——KaTHLEEN——MARyY STANLEY 
Memoirs or Baron Bunsen. New Edition. 
MAXIMILIAN’s RECOLLECTIONS OF TRAVEL 

Tue Fieut oF Faira——Tue AMAZON 

BInNEY’s SERMONS IN THE WeIGH-HovUSsE CHAPEL 
Lire oF Epmunp Kran, by F. W. Hawkins 

St, CLAIR AND BRoPHy’s RESIDENCE IN BULGARIA 
Westcor?’s HistoRY oF THE ENGLISH BIBLE 
Lecxy’s History oF EvropgEAN MORALS 

Tue NATURALIST IN Norway, by the Rev. J. Bowden 
Tae BRAMLEIGHS OF BisHor’s FoLLy——Sol-MEMB 
THE GOSPEL AND MopgRN Lis, by J. Ll. Davies 
HAMILton’s Lirg oF THE Rev, J. D. BurNs 

Tus INDIAN TRIBES OF Guiana, by W. H. Brett 
WITHIN AN ACE——ANNE HEREFORD——ONE YEAR 
MOLECULAR Science, by Mrs. Somerville 
BucHANAN’s LIFE OF AUDUBON——ANNE SEVERIN 
Tue NILE AND ITs Banks, by the Rev. A. C. Smith 
MEMOIR OF Dr. CoNOLLY——Lirg or Dr. FABER 
DorTines In Panama, by Capt. Bedford Pim 
HIsTORICAL GLBANINGS, by J. E. Thorold Rogers 
Morsa THE FainY——TaE Vican’s CouRTSHIP 
Dr. Pusgy’s E1RENICON——SEEKERS AFTER GOD 
CHRISTOPHER Kenrick, by Joseph Hatton 

Simp_z as A Dovs——OnLy an EARL 

EsSsAYS AND ADDRESSES, by Dean Alford 
BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES, by Harriet Martineau 
Diary 1n Mexico, by Prince Salm-Salm 

My Enemy's DavcHTgk——IN SILK ATTIRE 
JustTe’s Lirg oF LEOPOLD THE FiRst 

HguiBorn’s Lire oF ScHUBERT——STRETTON 
GREATER Britain, by Sir Charles W. Dilke 

THE R1NG and THE Book, by Robert Browning 
Her Magesty’s Tower, by W. H. Dixon 
NoonTipg in SycHar, by Dr. Macduff 

Lire oF EpWarD THE THIRD, by W. Longman 
Memoir oF GrornGe STEWARD——BaRiGutT's SPEECHES 
BICKMOR8’S TRAVELS IN THE INDIAN ARCHIPELAGO 
MIsREAD PassaGgs OF Scairturs, by J. B. Brown 
Lire oF THE Ricut Hox. Hue ELLiot 

Taz House or Commons, by Reginald Palgrave 
Bateman’s Lirg oF THE Rev. H. V. ELLIoTT 
NATHANIEL HAWTHORNEB’S AMERICAN NoTE-Books 
Minok Moratirigs oF Lig, by the Rev. E. White 
Tue Sacristan’s HoussHoOLD——Tusz Girt He MARRIED 
Romg AND VENICE IN 1867, by G. A. Sala 
NETHERTON ON SEA——MADAME SiLva’s SBCRET 
MILITARY INstTiITUTIONS OF Francs, by the Duc d’Aumale 
WRECKED IN Pont——THE Woman’s KINGDOM 
TozgR’s RESEARCHES IN THE HIGHLANDS OF TURKEY 
LANCASHIRE: ITS PURITANISM, &c., by Dr. Halley 
LETTERS FROM AUSTRALIA, by John Martineau 
CAMPBELL’s Lives oF LYNDHURST AND BROUGHAM 
THE Voyacs or H.MS, ‘*GALaTEA” 

Primzval May, by the Duke of Argyll 





Forest Lirg in Acapig, by Capt. Hardy 

THE QUEEN OF THE AIR, by John Ruskin 
Forster's Lirz oF WALTER SavaGE LANDOR 

O.tp Town Fotks——On THE EDGE oF THE STORM 
Ho.ipays 1N Hien Lanps, by Rev. Hugh Macmillan 
Rassam’s HIstoRY OF THE ABYSSINIAN EXPEDITION 
EnNGuanp’s ANTIPHON, by George MacDonald 

Tex THOUSAND MILgs OF TRAvEL, by F. T. Townshend 
Carmina Crucis, by Dora Greenwell 

THE PROMBNADES OF Paris, by W. Robinson 
Doctor HaroLtp’s Nots-Bookx——Trve Love 

My Howpay 1n Austria, by Lizzie Selina Eden 
Lives oF WARRIORS, by Sir E. Cust. New Series. 
Lirg oF C#SAR MaLay, by One of his Sons 
Guizor’s Livgs oF CALVIN AND St. Lovis 
Byg-Ways IN Evrorg, by Bayard Taylor 

Hannay’s Stcpigs oN THACKERAY——HIRELL 

Tae EarTHLY Parapiss——THE SPANISH GYPSY 
Lire oF Davip Garrick, by Percy Fitzgerald 
LonGFreLtLow’s New ENGLAND TRAGEDIES 

A SuMMER IN IcELAND, by C. W. Paijkull 

Lgonora CasaLONI——THE CHAPLET OF PEARLS 
PRINCIPLES AT STAKE, edited by G. H. Sumner 
AROUND THE KREMLIN, by G, T. Lowth 

MU LiER’s Facts AND ARGUMENTS FOR DARWIN 
PoLKo’s REMINISCENCES OF MENDELSSOHN 

A Summer 1n Norway, by Lady Di Beauclerk 
LIVES OF THE ARCHBISHOPS, by Dr. Hook 
ELEPHANT Haunts, by Henry Faulkner 

THE GIRLS OF FEVERSHAM —— CONSTANCE AYLMER 
KinGsigy’s Lives or THE HeRMits——REALMAH 
THeResa’s JOURNAL——D1anNa’s CRESCENT 

Guizor’s Memoir oF M. DE BARANTE 

SuMMER IN THE ORKNEYS, by Daniel Gorrie 
THROUGH Spain, by Matilda Betham-Edwards 
Five Days’ ENTERTAINMENTS AT WENTWORTH GRANGE 
Tue Conscience, by the Rev. F. D. Maurice 
RECOLLECTIONS OF Massimo D’AZEGLIO 

TRAGEDIES OF ASCHYLOS, by the Rev. E, H, Plumptre 
HeEnperson’s Lirg oF JAMES F&RGUSON 

CuRIsTIAN OsBORNE’S FRigNDS——HoME FROM INDIA 
Mosicat Sketcues, by John Ella——Magra’s Falta 
Bovurne’s ENGLISH SEAMEN UNDER THE TUDORS 
MISCELLANEOUS PoEMs, by the Rev. John Keble 
Norges aT HomgE anp ABROAD, by Elihu Burritt 

A Winter Tour IN Spain, by H. Pemberton 
ARTISTS AND ARABS, by Henry Blackburn 

ENGLISH SEAMEN AND Divers, by Alphonse Esquiros 
Six Montas 1n Inpia, by Mary Carpenter 

BritisH Sports, Edited by Anthony Trollope 
LITERARY JUDGMENTS, by W. R. Greg 

A Yacut Voracg on THE NILE, by Emily Lott 
Tae Story or THE Captives, by Dr. Blanc 

THe HUGUENOTS IN ENGLAND, by Samuel Smiles 
CULTURE AND ANARCHY, by Matthew Arnold 
HALL’s ADVENTURES OF A Bric-a-Brac HUNTER 
Friswe.t’s Essays ON ENGLISH WRITERS 
CHAvceR’s ENGLAND, by Matthew Browne 
MEMORIALS oF Dr. JAMES HENDERSON 

REALIT1I£8 oF InisH Lirg, by W.S. Trench 
NorTHERN HEIGHTS OF Lonpon, by William Howitt 
Tag Roya Enciygsr, by Sir Francis B. Head 
Dawnine Licuts, by Frances Power Cobbe 
ANCESTRAL STORIES AND LEGENDS, by J. Timbs 

Tas Fevupat CastiEs OF FRANCE 

LEcTURES ON PogTry, by Sir F. H. Doyle 
MossMan’s ORIGIN OF THE SEASONS 

A Boox oF Wortuigs, by Miss Yonge 

A PouiticaL Survey, by E. M Grant-Duff 

Lirz oF BisHor LonspALg, by E. B. Denison 

Tue Captive Missionary, by the Rev. H. Stern 
Suining Lieut, by Miss Marsh——Tue LaDy or LaTHaM 
Bremngr’s INDUSTRIES OF SCOTLAND 





THe BLACKBIRD oF BADEN——MINNIz's MIssION 
Tue Subsection oF Women, by John Stuart Mill 
Essays on Woman’s WorK AND WoMANnN’s CULTURE 
OURSELVES: Essays oN WomMBN, by Mra. Linton 
FRESHFIELD’S TRAVELS 1” CENTRAL CAUCASUS 

A CRUISE IN THE ‘ GoRGON,’ by W. Cope Devereux 
WHymPeEr’s TRAVELS IN ALASKA 

Putrit TABLE-TALK, by Dean Ramsay 

JEPHSON AND ELMuHiRstT’s LIFE IN JAPAN 

Tue Crowy or a Lirge——Enrick THORBURN 
Sermons, by Rev. J. Ker——Sermons, by Rev. J. F. Stooks 
MAaRKHAMN’sS ABYSSINIAN EXPEDITION 

THe Oren Sgcret, by the Rev. A. J. Morris 

Essays, by the Rev. James Martineau. New Series. 
Iza’s Story, by Grace Ramsay——KiTTYy 

Sermons, by the Rev. Stopford Brooke 

LECTURES AND SPEECHES BY ELIHU BURRITT 
M‘Crea’s SKETCHES OF LIFB IN NEWFOUNDLAND 
SELECTION FRoM LorD STRANGFORD’3 WRITINGS 
Sequet To THE Lire oF Lorp DUNDONALD 

Sgxmons, by the Rev. Alex. Maclaren. New Series. 
Twice Rerusep——THeE BUCKHURST VOLUNTEERS 
Lirk OF MapAME LOUISE DB FRANCE 

Macpuerson’s BaTtHs AND WELLS OF EUROPE 

Last WinTER IN America, by F. B, Zincke 
AxRTHUR'’s SEAT——PAUL WYNTER'S SACRIFICE 
ADVENTURES OF Mas. HaRDCAsSTLE——SToNE EDGE 
TALES FROM ALSACE——BURIED ALONE——MARRIED 
Lirgz AND Sones oF THE BaRongEss NAIRNE 
PritcHARD’s HULSBAN LecTuRES, 1867 

Lire or THe Rev. Jonn Mityg, by Dr. Bonar 
BuinpPits——TRIALS OF AN Hginsss——CoT ADBIFT 
Force anp Nators, by Dr. F. C. Winslow 

Tae Lity or Lumtgey——Fatsz CoLouns——FounbD DEAD 
AUSTRALIAN Vigws OF ENGLAND, by Henry Parkes 
Our or Town, by F.C. Burnand——Ropss oF SanD 
CurisTIAN SINGERS OF GERMANY, by C. Winkworth 
Songs anp VERsEs, by Captain Whyte-Melville 
Ursuta’s Lovg Storny——Love Mg ror My Love 
THE OriGin or Bg.izr, by S. Baring-Gould 

Leaves FROM My Log——Ur anD Down THE WoRLD 
Youna’s HistoricaL SKETCH OF THE FRENCH BaR 
CHINA AND THE Cuingesk, by the Rev. J. L. Nevius 
Rosin Gray——THE Moonstons——Tag Marstoxs 
Bampton Lectorss, 1868, by Dr. Moberly 

Tat Boy or NorcoTt’s——BRE&ZIE LANGTON 

Tue MINisTRY IN GALILER, by Dr. Hanna 

Tue Pourits oF St. JoHN THE DIVINE 

Yoner’s Lirs or Lorp Livenroo.c——My Insect QUEEN - 
Unper Lock anp Key——EgQvuaL TO E1THER FORTUNE 
Works or Dr, James Hamitton. Vols. I. to IL. 
Epwakpbs’s Lirg or Sik WALTER RALEGH 

Unpek THE Pawns, by the Hon. L. Wingfield 

Five OLD FRIENDS AND A YOUNG PRINCE 

Falta AND Science, by Gilbert Sutton 

Unpgr EayptiaN Pais, by Howard Hopley 
STRICKLAND’s LIVES OF THE TUDOR PRINCESSES 
From THE Levant, by R. A. Arnold 

Twiticat Hours, by Sarah Williams 

NAPOLEON aT FONTAINEBLEAU, by Sir Neil Campbell 
THEOLOGY AND Lirg, by the Rev. E. H. Plumptre 
Gitpert’s Lire or LuckgziA Borgia 

Du CHAILLv’s WILD LIFE UNDER THE EQUATOR 
EnG.isH Spoats, by the Earl of Wilton 
RECOLLECTIONS OF OXFORD, by G. V. Cox 

Deg Pressensf’s CHURCH AND FRENCH REVOLUTION 
ADAmM’s Burigp CiTIgs OF CAMPANIA 

KRILOF AND HIS FaBLEs, by W. R. 8. Ralston 

Lirg oF Pastor FLIEDNERe—WoOo0p's BIBLE ANIMALS 
Systematic TECHNICAL Epvucation, by J. 8. Russell 
PrinciPLes oF CungENCcY, by Bonamy Price 

Cuirs AND CHapTErs oF GEOLOGY, by David Page 
Our New Way Round THE WosLD, by C. C. Coffin. 


AND NEARLY EVERY OTHER RECENT WORK OF MERIT OR GENERAL INTEREST. 
*,* Fresh Copies of all the Best New Books are added as the demand increases, and an ample supply is provided of all the Principal Forthcoming Books as they appear. 


¢w THE NAMES OF NEW SUBSCRIBERS ARE ENTERED DAILY. 


Prospectuses postage free on application. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, NEW OXFORD-STREET, LONDON. 
CITY OFFICE :—4, KING-STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 
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HIRELL. 3 vols. 


By OHN SAUNDERS, Author of * Abel Drake’s Wife.” 


> ry at once both tic and powerful. So deep occasionally 
wn 7 insight, more especially into the dark side of 
human nature, that it may well be he has a perception of the 
jaws and aberrations of aoe mind deeper and truer than those of 
one who is studyi Some of Hirell’s ‘letters’ to her 
lover are as fine as ©. ion *s to Lovelace.” —Spectator. 


The LIFE of ADMIRAL LORD 
COCHRANE, Earl of Dundonald. 


By his SON, the Eleventh Earl. 2 vols. Syo. 308. 


“The events related in these volumes bring out Lord Cochrane 
as clearly as if he were speaking to us. Lord Cochrane was the 
greatest sailor of the present century, if we deduct the five years 
which preceded the battle of Trafalgar.” —Atheneum. 





CUT ADRIFT. 3 vols. 
By ALBANY FONBLANQUE. 


“‘Cut Adrift’ isan admirable novel. No word of it should be 
missed. The poor Con and the good-for-nothing Jack are inimi- 
table characters. The reader sympathizes with their trials, and 
Yejoices at their ultimate happiness. But Mr. Fonblanque is 
a equally happy in his disagreeable as in his pleasant pers 
The valves son of wba og Secretary of State, the worldly 
Py affected mother of poor Con, the various lawyers who figure 
on the scene—indeed, every single character—are true to life. The 
author’s style is very attractive.”—John Bull. 


HISTORICAL REMINISCENCES of 
the CITY of LONDON, and its 


Livery Companies. 
By the Rev. THOMAS ARUNDELL, Fellow of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, F.G.S., Vicar of Hayton. In1 vol. demy 
8vo. 158. 


“This work contains a rich fund of information on old matters 
of history, as well as on the manners and c ustoms of our cg og Te 
rons as will ensure it an extensive popularity. It would be 

ult to appmcec® a subject of greater national and histovionl 
in nterest ; and the records of the City of London are here made to 
furnish an inexhaustible store of amusement for all classes of 
readers.” — Morning Post. 


MY INSECT QUEEN. 3 vols. 


By the Author of ‘ Margaret’s Engagement.’ 
“ A very bright, readable novel, with sharp sketches of cha- 
racter and country society.”’—A theneum. 


Visct. STRANGFORD’S SELECTED 
SOCIAL, POLITICAL, and GEO- 
GRAPHICAL WRITINGS. 


Edited by Viscountess STRANGFORD. In 2 vols. with Map 
and Portrait, 21s. 


“These volumes eer precious nuggets of information on the 
countries written about.”—Spectator. 


ROPES of SAND. 3 vols. 


By the Author of * A Screw Loose.’ 


“Its cleverness is patent. It will float on the tongues of the 
multitudes at our sea-side circulating libraries a name which 
for other merits, a select few had enshrined in their classica! 
sanctums.”— Saturday Review. 


LOVE ME FOR MY LOVE. 2 vols, 
By the Author of ‘ Flirts and Flirts.’ 


7 4 > ANG 
WISE AS A SERPENT. 
By J. A. ST. JOHN BLYTHE. 

“The greatest praise is due to the author for the delicacy with 
which he touches on dangerous points and the skill with which 
he avoids sensation, while working legitimately up to the very 
pitch of interest.”—Zxaminer. 


RicuaRD Bentxey, 8, New Burlington-street, 
Publisher in Ordinary to Her Mojesty. 


13, Great Marlborough-street. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW WORKS. 


—_——_ 


TEN THOUSAND MILES of TRAVEL, 


SPORT, and ADVENTURE. B Cont. SOUREEEED, 2nd 
Life Guards. 8vo. with Illustrations, 
“ An essentially pleasant book, overing with amusing anec- 
dotes, wondrous adventures, and agreeable gossip of men, manners 
and things. Every chapter contains something really worth 
reading.”— Examiner. 


MY HOLIDAY in AUSTRIA. By Lizz 
SELINA EDEN, Author of ‘A on See of the War 
in Bohemia.’ 1 vol. with Illustrations, 10s. 

** Miss Eden enjoyed her holiday, and her reusend will have a 

share in her pleasure. Her work = a and fluent in style, lively 

and pleasant in matter.”—At 


The LIFE of ROSSINI By H. Surser- 
LAND EDWARDS. 8vo. with Portrait, 15s. 
“A very agreeable readable book.”—Spectator. 


HER MAJESTY’S TOWER. By W. Hep- 


WORTH DIXON. Depicatrep, sy Express Permission, TO 
THE QueEN. SixtH Eprtion. 1 vol. 8vo. 158. 


CHAUCER’S ENGLAND. By Marrsew 


BROWNE. 2 vols. large post 8vo. with Portrait and numerous 
Illustrations, 248. 


PRINCE CHARLES and the SPANISH 


MARRIAGE: a Chapter of English History, 1617 to 1623. 
From Unpublished Documents in the Archives of Simancas, 
Venice, and Brussels. By SAMUEL RAWSON GARDINER. 
2 vols. 8vo. 308. 

“This valuable and interesting work will take high rank in the 
authentic annals of James’s reign, and is likely to supersede all 
others as the recognized standard history of the period of which 
it treats. The book is full to overflowing of information of every 
possible kind, and is written in a most able and our ~~ manner.” 


CHEAP EDITION of NEW AMERICA. 

ed W. HEPWORTH DIXON. Forming the New Volume 

HURST & BLACKETT’S STANDARD LIBRARY. With 
Portrait of the Author. 58. bound. 


POPULAR NOVELS. 
The MINISTER’S WIFE. By Mrs. 


OLIPHANT, Author of ‘Chronicles of Carlingford,’ ‘Salem 
Chapel,’ &c. 3 vols. 
** The Minister’s Wife’ is, in many Sppertent “ig Mrs. 
Oliphant’ 8 most powerful and poetic work.”—Atheneu 
‘The Minister's Wife’ is a story which, he the" the coianntiy it 
describes, is rich in pictures that are pleasant to see, scenes on 
which the eye gladly lingers, and which, like the people it por- 
trays, is subtle in its reasonings and shrewd in its opinions. 
eloquent in the outbursts of feeling, and very tender in its natural 
and unstrained pathos.”—Saturday Review. 

** With the exception of George Eliot, there is no female novelist 
of the day comparable to Mrs. Oliphant. Her range is wide, her 
felicity of expression and aptitude for story-telling are remark- 
able, her characters are human beings, not lay figures; her de- 
scription of life and scenery is accurate and beautiful, and in all 
her tales the reader will find a number of those suggestive hints 
and unobtrusive charms which show the hand of a true artist. 
“The Minister’s Wife’ is a powerful and vigorously —— story. 
The characters are drawn with rare skill.”—Daily Ne 

“This novel fascinates one. It is impossible to lay it down 
without finishing it.”—Scot, 


A BOOK of HEROINES. By the Author 


of ‘MARGARET and her BRIDESMAIDS,’ &e. 3 vols. 


The VICAR’S COURTSHIP. By Watrer 
THORNBURY. 3 vols. 

“This novel is thoroughly readable. The pictures of country 
life and scenery, the breezy Wiltshire downs, the pleasant shady 
lanes, and the sun-flecked moran form an admirable framework, 
and one in which Mr. Thornbury does well to take pride. All the 
incidents of art-life are told with a yond which betrays the prac- 
feed student. The of Am a charming 

e figure, and Julia Beauflower, the Fae dashing girl, 
wan with her wits and her tongue, have the charm co onetey 
of life, and they use both to the great advantage of ere 


URSULA’S LOVE-STORY. 3 vols. 


“We have all been very silly now for six thousand years, and 
Hannah More herself will not mend us,”— Mrs. Piozei's Letters. 
“Ursula is a charming character. The story of her life is 
drawn by a master-hand.”—John Bull 


The IVORY GATE. By Mortimer Cotrins, 


- rt + ~ novel. It is pleasant to meet with an author who 
has so thorough a knowledge of men and manners.”—John Bull. 
‘* This work imparts real pleasure to the reader.” —Globe. 
“A thoroughly fresh, interesting, and wholesome novel.” 
Edinburgh Courant. 


IZA’S STORY. By Grace Ramsay, Author 
of ‘ A Woman’s Trials.’ 3 vols. 


“ This story is decidedly interesting, and its scenes are described 
with considerable force and pathos. It has the merits of fresh- 
ness of scene and novelty of character, and it deals with ve 

irring period, rich in romantic incident. ”—Saturday 

be. ae good picture of society, which is at once refined and 
—Pall Mall Gazette. 


TRUE LOVE. By Lavy Di Beavowerk, 
Author of ‘A Summer and Winter in Norway.’ 1 vol. 


“*A charming story, There is true pathos in the work anda 
keen sense of humour.”—Morning Post. 


MADAME SILVA’S SECRET. By Mrs. 
i guaaah: cabana 3 vols, 
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LOCKWOOD & CO.’S 
EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 





POPULAR FRENCH SCHOOL BOOKS. 


1.DE FIVAS’ NEW GRAMMAR of 
A ate GRAMMARS. By Dr. V. DE FIVAS, M.A 
F.E.L.S., Member of the Grammatical Societ of Paris, & 
32nd Bdition, 12mo. 38. 6d. handsomely boun ‘A KEYS 
the same, price 38. 6d. 


2. DE FIVAS’ NEW GUIDE to MODERN 
FRENCH CONVERSATION. 18th Edition, 18mo. 2¢. 62. 


3. DE FIVAS, BEAUTES des ECRIVAINS 
FRAN(AIS, ANCIENS et MODERNES. 13th Edition, 
12mo. 38. 6d. bound. 


4, DE FIVAS, INTRODUCTION & la 
LANGUE FRANCAISE. 19th Edition, 12mo. 23. 6d. bd. 


5. DE FIVAS, LE TRESOR NATIONAL; 
or, Guide to the Translation of English into French at 
Sight. srd Edition, 12mo. 2s. 6d. bound.—K EY, 28, 


POPULAR GERMAN SCHOOL BOOKS. 


1. LEBAHN’S GERMAN LANGUAGE in 
ONE VOLUME. 7th Edition, crown 8vo. 88. cloth. With 
KEY, 108. 6d.—K EY, separate, 2s. 6d. 


2. LEBAHN’S FIRST GERMAN COURSE. 
4th Edition, crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. cloth. 


8. LEBAHN’S FIRST GERMAN READER. 
5th Edition, crown 8vo. 38. 6d. cloth. 


4, LEBAHN’S EDITION of SCHMIDT'S 
HENRY VON EICHENFELS. 7th Edition, crown 8yo 
3s. 6d. cloth. 

5. LEBAHN’S SELF-INSTRUCTOR in GER- 
MAN. Crown 8vo. 68. 6d. cloth. 


6. LEBAHN’S GERMAN COPY-BOOK. 
a i ] German Penmanship, engraved on Steel. 4to. 


The LITTLE SCHOLAR’S FIRST STEP in 
the GERMAN LANGUAGE. By Mrs. FALCK-LEBAHN. 
18mo. price 1s. cloth. 


The LITTLE SCHOLAR’S FIRST STEP in 
GERMAN READING. Containing 50 Short Moral Tales, 
&c. By Mrs. FALCK-LEBAHN. 18mo. price 1s. cloth. 





LEBAHN’S GERMAN CLASSICS. 


With Notes and Complete venmentes Crown 8vo. 38. 6d. each, 
cloth. 


EGMONT: a Tragedy. By GortuHe. 
WILHELM TELL: a Drama. By ScutnueEr. 
GOETZ VON BERLICHINGEN. By Gortue. 
PAGENSTREICHE. By Korzzsver. 
EMILIA GALOTTI: a Tragedy. By Lzssinc. 
UNDINE: aTale. By Fovaque. 

SELECTIONS from the GERMAN POETS. 


The CIVIL SERVICE GEOGRAPHY, 
General and Political, a Srraneed especially for tpita 
Serer — the H igher. ‘orms of Schools. By th the 7 
LA SPEN Civil Service). Revised by T. 
GRAY» "ye “Board of Trade. With Six Maps. font 
Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Fceap. "(as cat 2s. 6d. 


i 

* good manual for practical pop ses. it recent poli- 
tical changes of territory are not: fied —— the latest statistics in- 
serted from authoritative sources.” 


The CIVIL SERVICE se _— 
BOOKKEEPING NO MYSTERY: its Principles whe yg 
ee | one the  puenny of Double —- Anal 
the Use of Men commencing Bus’ Examination 
Candidates, an EXPERIE} CED SOUR KEEPER, 
late of H.M. Civil Service. Feap. cloth, price 2s. : 

[Just published. 


MIND YOUR H’s and TAKE CARE of 
YOUR R’s._ Exercises for acquiring the Use and Correcting 
the Abuse of the Letter H; with Exercises on the Letter R. 
By ©. W. SMITH, Author of ‘Clerical Elocution,’ &¢. Feap. 
cloth, price 1s. 


WHEN to DOUBLE YOUR CONSONANTS. 
See the WRITER’S ENCHIRIDION; a List of all the Verbs 
that Double their Consonants in taking ed, est, ing, &. By 
J.8S. SCARLETT. Cloth, price 1s. 


The YOUNG REPORTER. A Guide to the 


Art and the Profession of Shorthand Writing; with Latin 
Quotations, &c. Feap. cloth, price le. 


London: 





Lockwoop & Co. 7, Stationers’ Hall-court, E.C. 
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LITERATURE 
Madame de Montespan—{ Madame de Montespan 
et Louis XIV., Etude Historique, par Pierre 
Clément, de l'Institut], (Paris, Didier & Cie) 


Tue mistresses of the Kings of France have in 
history something of the good fortune which 
they enjoyed in their lifetime: for naughty 
women, they live in extremely good society, and 
M. Pierre Clément, who is a Member of the 
Institute, editor of the State Papers and Corre- 
spondence of Colbert, and writer of other grave 
books, does not scruple to scorn other delights 
and spend laborious nights and days in culti- 
yating the acquaintance of Madame de Mont- 
espan, and in hunting up with immense industry 
every scrap of writing which belonged to her 
and every mention of her among contemporary 
writers. This, however, is even a small matter 
compared with the homage which the great 
Colbert himself, at the bidding of Louis the 
Fourteenth, was obliged to render to the lady 
whom the German soldiers in the French service 
at a royal review pointed at and called by the 
very bluntest of names; but the fact is, that 
the French as a rule think this rough Teutonic 
way of looking at ladies of the sprightly order 
as something more suitable to outer barbarians 
than to themselves, and, like the wasps, have 
always been fond of hovering in swarms about 
the fallen peaches. 

Louis the Fourteenth, with his superb airs 
and his large perruque, was, however, the only 
French monarch who attempted to surround 
these illicit connexions with all the honour of 
matrimony and to legitimatize his natural chil- 
dren as princes of the blood,—manifestly think- 
ing he had as much right in his royal omni- 
potence to overrun the marriage laws as he had 
to overrun Holland and to put down parliaments. 

The maiden name of Madame de Montespan 
was Francoise Athénais de Rochechouart, of 
the great family of the Rochechouarts, who 
boasted that they existed before the sea. No- 
body denies that she was very beautiful. 
Madame de Sévigné, who deals a good deal in 
superlatives, has never enough at command for 
the beauty of Madame de Montespan; she is 
Tincomparable, la belle Madame, la merveille, 
and finally Madame de Sévigné gave up French 
altogether in naming her, and called her Quanto 
—meaning, it may be supposed, Quanto é bella! 
It appears that she had blue eyes and a flow of 
blond hair, and a complexion so brilliant that 
she seemed always in a state of illumination. 
There is some dispute, however, about the size 
of her waist. Madame de Sévigné is as super- 
lative about this as about all else in her person ; 
whereas the cross old Princess Palatine, mother 
of the Regent, declares she was thick-waisted. 
One can only hope she did not speak the truth, 
and that Louis the Fourteenth did not cast off 
La Valliére for a thick-waisted mistress. The 
Marquis de Montespan, who was a year younger 
than Mdlle. de Rochechouart, married her when 
she was twenty-two, in 1663; their married 
life lasted about five years. After which, Louis 
the Fourteenth evidently being an admirer of 
his lady, M. de Montespan took to jealous ways, 
and made himself very troublesome both to his 
wife and tothe King. It is even said by Mdlle. 
de Montpensier that he ventured to quote the 
Scriptures, and cite the example of David as a 
warning to Louis the Fourteenth! But perhaps 
the story is too good to be true. Whether he 
spoke of David to the King or not, Louis had a 
bad opinion of M. de Montespan; he said, 
était un fou capable des plus grandes extra- 
vagances, He had him divorced from his wife, 


and caused him always to be carefully looked 
after when law business or other matters brought 
him to Paris. M. de Montespan, indeed, was 
not of a humour & faire le partage avec Jupiter, 
as Moliére seems to think so natural in his 
‘Amphitryon. Some ill-natured people abont 
Court said the reason of his discontent was that 
he received insufficient hush-money; at any 
rate, he retired from Versailles in the course of 
a year. It seems that he went to Spain, and 
that the story of his putting himself and his 
family into mourning for the frailty of Madame 
de Montespan is not true. 

Madame de Montespan, the altitre Vashti 
of Racine, was, during the time of her favour, 
virtually Queen of Versailles; and, if Marie 
Thérése herself required anything of the King, 
she made use of the mediation of the favourite. 
Her high spirits, her audacity, her good humour, 
in spite of her proclivity to sarcasm and ridicule, 
made her much liked; but, like all ladies of 
this class, she was expensive and extravagant, 
and expensive and extravagant in a degree 
which rivalled the Versailles extravagancies of 
Louis the Fourteenth himself. What was her 
cost to France in actual coin, M. Clément 
has himself abandoned the hope of discovering, 
and leaves the matter to some future investi- 
gator. Nevertheless, he is not without hopes 
of some ultimate revelation on this subject. 
That it was immense is too plain. Colbert, the 
finance minister, was commissioned with the 
purchase of jewelry for her use; and this was 
no small drain on the exchequer. Her travel- 
ling retinue was regal. Coaches and ladies and 
bodyguards of honour—a suite of forty-five 
persons—accompanied her wherever she went ; 
and her chateau at Clugny, close to Versailles, 
rose as if by enchantment; for, in the rapidity 
of his architectural creations, Louis the Four- 
teenth surpassed M. Haussmann himself. Twelve 
hundred workmen were incessantly employed 
until Clugny was finished, and Mansard and 
Le Notre directed their labours. 

Nevertheless, a pious conspiracy, in which 
Bossuet took the lead, endeavoured, in 1675, 
to rescue Louis the Fourteenth and the French 
exchequer from the seductions of Madame de 
Montespan. In the year before 1675, Bossuet 
had persuaded Mdlle. de La Valliére to retire 
before the triumph of her successful rival, and 
to devote herself to a life of penitence in the 
rigorous retreat of the Carmelites. It is well, 
therefore, for the reputation of Bossuet, who, 
as preceptor of the Dauphin, had frequent 
access to the Court of Versailles, that he did 
not tamely submit to the greater scandal of 
the haughtier and more expensive Vashti who 
took her place. Indeed, both be and Bourdaloue 
behaved with a courage in this matter which 
does honour to the independence and spirit of 
the Catholic Church in the seventeenth cen- 
tury; and it is certain that no Catholic digni- 
tary whatever in the days of Napoleon would 
have dared to speak, either in the pulpit or 
out of it, with such courageous frankness. But 
it must also be considered that the times were 
different. Respect for the Church and its pre- 
scriptions was still in some manner sacred 
among princes; and Louis the Fourteenth 
never, during the whole of his reign, missed 
attendance at daily Mass but on two occasions, 
and that was when he was with his army. As 
for Bourdaloue, he exhorted Louis the Fifteenth 
—in unmistakable language, in words so power- 
ful as to be called coups de terrewr—before the 
whole Court, to abandon his connexion with 
Madame de Montespan ; and Bossuet, who was 
then Bishop of Condom, on being consulted by 
the King, justified the rigour of a poor priest 





of Versailles, who had refused to administer 





—_ 


the sacrament to the reigning favourite. The 
preaching of Bourdaloue and the private re- 
monstrances of Bossuet had this effect, that 
Louis the Fourteenth, before his departure for 
the army in Flanders, in 1675, was enabled 
a faire ses Paques with due solemnity. Madame 
de Montespan had been persuaded to retire 
from Versailles to her chateau at Clugny, where,, 
however, she had two interviews with the King 
before his departure; but, writes Madame de 
Scudéry, it was “dans un cabinet vitré, ott on 
pouvait les voir de la téte aux pieds”; but, 
she adds, these conversations were “longues et 
tristes.” Madame de Montespan had also taken 
the sacrament on her side; and, by the united 
efforts of the royal confessor, the Pére La Chaise, 
the preacher Bourdaloue, and Bossuet, who was 
looked on as the Luther of the Gallican Church, 
it was hoped that the sinful pair would be kept 
in future at a respectful distance. 

But it was soon clear that Louis the Four- 
teenth, even when in Flanders, could not get 
Madame de Montespan out of his head; he 
was incessantly writing to the grave Colbert, 
the austere Colbert, to look after her interests ; 
to continue going on making the Chiteau of 
Clugny a little paradise, and collecting orange- 
trees from all the south of Europe for its 
embellishment, and when the monarch returned 
to Versailles after two months’ absence, 
Madame de Montespan was again found domi- 
ciled in the royal palace. Madame de Caylus 
in a well-known passage describes the first 
meeting of the couple. The King, no doubt 
with the most resolute intentions of future 
impeccability, had arranged that this first 
meeting should take place in the presence 
of two of the gravest and most respectable 
ladies of the Court, and his arrangements were 
obeyed, only the conversation between the 
repentant lovers was carried on in a low tone 
of voice; the tones became lower and tenderer; 
they retired to the recess of a window; there 
were sobs and tears; and finally they both 
made a profound reverence to the respectable 
matrons and left them in undisputed possession 
of the apartment. This sudden return to 
favour, however, was but the prelude to a fall: 
yet for a short time longer Madame de Mont- 
espan was omnipotent. The Queen herself 
was only too happy to be received in her apart- 
ments, and Madame de Montespan felt so secure 
that she even received her royal mistress and 

layed cards with her in her dressing-gown. 
hen the King entered, and the absence of the 
Queen was desirable, a significant look at one 
of the Queen’s ladies in waiting was the sign 
agreed upon for her departure. The bad infilu- 
ence of Madame de Montespan over the King 
was, however, remarked by all. He treated 
all petitioners, including the noble-born widows 
and orphans of deserving officers killed in 
fighting for him, with harshness; and probably 
the chief reason why her contemporaries and 
subsequent history have treated the memory of 
Malle. de La Valliére so gently is that the reign 
of Louis the Fourteenth was infinitely milder 
during the period in which she was the favourite 
than it was when the King was under the domi- 
nation of the imperious and extravagant Ma- 
dame de Montespan or the bigoted Madame de 
Maintenon. 

In fact, if a comparison be made between 
Madame de Montespan, who was a grande 
dame of one of the best families in France, and 
Madame de Pompadour of the next century, 
who was but a bowrgeoise, the advantage in 
mny points would be in the scale of Madame 
de Pompadour. Madame de Pompadour was 
a female Maelstrom, it is true, as far as money 
went, but she did something for the Art of her 
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time and encouraged men of letters, and what 
money she obtained she got directly from the 
King; but Madame de Montespan not only 
was insatiable in money matters, but she 
turned her apartments in the palace and her 
chateau at Clugny into veritable gambling- 
houses, in which she goaded on the courtiers 
present to play for enormous stakes, and gave 
them black looks if they declined; if she won | 
she took their money, and if she lost it was the 
King who paid her debts. The sums she thus 

ained at lansquenet, hombre, bassette, portique, 

ca, trow madame, and every game of chance 
then invented were enormous, and her losses, 
which were the King’s losses, were enormous 
also. The demon of play was so strong in her 
that she could not visit a convent without set- 
ting up a lottery among the nuns. The presents 
likewise made to her on her birthday and on 
New Year’s Day by the King, by the Queen, 
and all the Court were of immense value, while 
there is no proof that she made any presents 
in return, except indeed that there is a record 
that she made a present of a coarsely playful | 
nature on New Year’s day,—one of a shift 
of hair-cloth, a scourge, and a book of 
* Heures’ (the latter jewelled with diamonds it 
is true) to the Princess d'Harcourt. Such facts 
as these lead to the conclusion that she was 
by nature well fitted for the réle of being the 
first of the set of her time, of that class of ladies 
who have ever been distinguished by a capacity 
for securing all they can get and for giving 
nothing. 

Soon, however, various passing flames began 
to disturb her empire over the susceptible 
heart of the great Louis; and one very serious 
conflagration, caused by the beautiful Malle. St. 
Fontanges, gave Madame de Montespan spasms 
of terror for the duration of her supremacy. 
She had recourse in her extremity to the famous 
sorceress and empoisonneuse, La Voisin, who was 
subsequently burnt on the Place de la Gréve; 
and all kinds of abominable mixtures, called 
“ noudres @amour,” were concocted, and dia- 
bolical ceremonies and incantations employed 
for the purpose of recalling the truant passions 
of the King. These were administered either 
by the Montespan or by her associates to the | 
monarch, and as, in the La Voisin trial, which | 
took place with closed doors, the most complete 
information was given of the manner of making 
these powders, and as to the intercourse of | 
Madame de Montespan with the sorceress, | 
Louis the Fourteenth must have passed some | 
not very agreeable moments in the perusal of | 
the secret reports of the depositions of the | 
witnesses, drawn up for his private use. The | 
Montespan, however, was kept quite in the | 
dark as to the fact that she was mixed up in | 
the La Voisin affair at all; and her defence | 
was conducted, quite unknown to herself, by | 
an advocate chosen by Gilbert. The gravest | 
charge against her, however, in the La Voisin 
affair was one of having got La Voisin to poison 
Malle. de Fontanges. Two of the servants of 
Malle. de Fontanges and the rising rival herself 
had died suddenly; and as the King ordered 
that no examination of the body of Madlle. de 
Fontanges should be made, the case against 
Madame de Montespan has a very sinister look. 

Madame de Montespan, thus ever on the 
watch, and with her whole wits bent on getting 
rid of her lady rivals about the court, over- 
looked the fact that the cold and stealthy 
Madame de Maintenon, the governess of her 
children, was the most dangerous rival of all, 
and that Madame de Maintenon, under the 
pietistic pretext of converting the King, was 
accomplishing in her own interest a conversion 
something like that of Bardolph. Madame de 
Maintenon superintended the education of the 








children of Madame de Montespan by the 
King, at a house in the Rue de Vaugirard, and 
the King paid visits to the house under pretence 
of seeing his children, and, consequently, both 
there and at Versailles, had opportunities of 
conversing with the lady who was destined to 
supplant the last favourite. 

The result of these strange complications 
appeared at the unexpected death of Marie 
Thérése; after which the great Louis made 
bantering remarks to the Maintenon on the 
depth of her mourning, and married her in 
private somewhere about six months later. 
The Montespan, however, continued to reside 
at Versailles. She and the Maintenon and the 
King formed for some time a sort of happy 
family together. Louis for some time continued 
to pay his usual visits to Madame de Mont- 
espan. A year after the marriage of Madame 
de Maintenon, however, we find the Montespan 
saying, out of pique to the King, “Qu’elle 
avait une grace a lui demander: c’était de lui 
laisser le soin d’entretenir les gens du second 
carrosse et divertir l'antechambre.” The duti- 


| fulness of this speech did not, however, prevent 


the King from still going any day to meet her 
after mass; and Madame de Montespan tried 
hard to make her position tolerable with 
gambling, lotteries and masquerades, till at 
last she gave in, and gratified both Louis the 
Fourteenth and his pedantic wife by assuring 
them, in 1691, through Bossuet, that we leave 
Versailles. It was sixteen years since Bossuet 
had first advised her to take this step, and 
eleven years since she had every reason to be 
convinced that her dominion over the passions 
of the King were at an end. 

The remaining sixteen years of her life, which 
ended in 1707, when she was sixty-six, were 
passed after the mode of living of most of the 
great ladies, who, when they could sin no longer, 
took to devotion and charity, the cares of pro- 
viding for their salut, and such mild amuse- 
ments as seemed compatible with reformation. 
Madame de Montespan spent her time a good 
deal in convents and in travelling about to visit 
her married daughters, the Duchesse de Bourbon 
and the Duchesse d’Orléans, the latter of whom 
was the cause of the box on the ears which the 
Duc d’Orléans got from his mother when he 
announced to her his marriage. Like all the 


| mistresses of the French kings, Madame de 


Montespan died alone, and met with little 
respect in the way of interment. 

M. Clément has got together the materials for 
his volume with great industry, but he has not 
been able to make the life of Madame de Mont- 
espan interesting ; indeed, she is not an interest- 
ing person. There is a certain air of failure 
about all we read of as coming from her; and, 
curiously enough, of the seven children which 
she had by the King three died young, and of 
the remaining four there was but one, the Comte 
de Toulouse, who was not either humpbacked 
or club-footed, or deformed in some way. Her 
son, the Duc d’Autun, by her marriage with 
M. de Montespan, had no love for his mother, 
and naturally no respect; he was called the 
parfait courtisan, and was a type of the courtier 
sans humeur et sans honneur of the Regent. 
His chief title to pre-eminence as a courtier 
was established by the fact that he cut down 
mercilessly in one night a whole avenue of 
chestnut-trees which led to his chateau, while 
the King was on a visit to him. Louis had ex- 
pressed an opinion the evening before that the 
avenue of chestnuts spoiled the prospect from 
the windows of the chateau; when he arose 
next morning, the avenue had vanished in the 
night. The husband of Madame de Montespan 
lived to return to Court after the departure of 
his wife, and was observed often playing at 








hoca and trou madame with the daughter of his 
own wife by the King. 





Our Admiral’s Flag Abroad: the Crwise of 
Admiral D. G. Farragut, commanding the 
European Squadron in 1867-8, in the Flag- 
ship Franklin. By James Eglinton Mont- 
ek A.M., of the Admiral’s Staff. (Low 

0. 


Looxine at this handsome volume we cannot 
but feel like a certain fox of which we have 
read in Aisop’s Fables. What a pity it is, we 
say, that so grand a book, dealing with such an 
admirable subject, should have nothing in it! 
Here is one of the leading men of the American 
Navy, one whose exploits during the War 
earned him wide distinction, and ensured him 
the most brilliant reception wherever he went, 
touching at the chief ports in Europe, visitin 

the courts and capitals of every country, féte 

in France, Russia, Sweden, England, Spain, 
Italy, Turkey, and Greece, being received cor- 
dially by the Pope and conversing with Anto- 
nelli. The record of this voyage is kept bya 
member of the Admiral’s staff, and might there- 
fore be complete. Yet we really learn more of 
Farragut himself from the photographic like- 
ness of him, which forms the frontispiece, than 
from the whole account of what he did, and 
said, and saw throughout his visit to Europe. 
We are told in one place that the meetin 

between Farragut and a Russian Rear-Admira 
was “not a bad illustration of Damon’s recep- 
tion of Pythias” ; in another, that the Admiral 
and the Swedish Minister of Marine “con- 
tended for the prize of the saltatory art with 
the youngest midshipman on board”; and in 
another, that “several members of the British 
Parliament alternated with their American 
cousins, and made merry together with them 
over the festive bowl.” Such was the effect of 
an illumination of the Russian squadron in 
honour of Admiral Farragut that a sailor 
had the nightmare, and “raced frantically 
along the gun-deck of the ship, shouting and 
storming as if all the fiends of darkness were 
close upon his heels.” With the exception of 
the King of the Belgians’ confession that “ un- 
easy lies the head that wears a crown,” and of 
the Admiral’s interview with the Pope and Car- 
dinal Antonelli, which is described with some 
interest, these are the only notable European 
experiences of the writer. What he tells us of 
Admiral Farragut is not much more copious. 
He remarks that the Admiral was fond of 
looking at guns. In Florence, he at once re- 
membered a gun which he had inspected at 
Tunis fifty-two years before. At the French 
Exhibition he was particularly attracted by 
the great gun from Krupp’s foundry. “He 
seemed,” says the writer, “ chained to the spot 
by some irresistible agency, his genial face 
lighting up with admiration as he calmly sur- 
veyed its huge dimensions and measured its 
great calibre, as if he would derive additional 
pleasure in running an entire battery of such 
leviathans. Strange fascination! that one whose 
life has so often rested upon the chance shots 
of hundreds of guns of immense power, and 
who has so often exposed himself to all the 
dangers incident to war, should look with an 
approving smile upon such instruments of 
destruction, and calmly calculate the effect of 
their shot upon the wooden sides of a passing 
frigate!” We will not spoil the effect of this 
profound meditation by any disrespectful com- 
ments. In the Tower of London it was the 
Admiral’s turn to moralize. Some of his officers 
adjusted their necks upon the block which had 
taken part in the execution of “the stateliest 
and the liveliest,” and tried on the various 
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instruments of torture. “The kind-hearted 
Admiral considered this as evidence of a most 
corrupt nature, and delivered a short lecture | 
upon this imaginary reproduction of the horrors | 
of a cruel and vindictive age.” The scene from 
the Acropolis of Athens again made the Ad- 
miral observe, “ This is all very good and very 
historic, but it nevertheless makes me more 
than ever thankful that I belong to the present | 
generation.” With the story of the Admiral | 
seizing the Duchess of Somerset’s hand with 
both his own, and answering her urgent invi- 
tation to dinner with the words, “ But, my dear 
fellow, it is impossible,’—and with the account 
of the storm in the North Sea, when the 
Admiral lashed his wife to the fighting-bolt 
with the sword-belt which he had worn during 
the battles of Mobile, Port Hudson, and 
New Orleans,—we may leave the cruise of the 
Franklin. These few interesting details are 
taken from a large-sized volume of 460 pages ; 
and the fact that Admiral Farragut made the 
history of the American War instead of writing 
it (as the United States Chargé-d’ Affaires at 
Lisbon explained to the King of Portugal), 
might have taught Mr. Montgomery to be con- 
tent with his share in the honour of the voyage, 
instead of trying to outdo his hero by becoming 
an historian as well as an actor. 





HISTORICAL PUBLICATIONS, 

Calendar of State Papers, Domestic Series, of 
the Reign of Charles the First, 1637-1638. 
Preserved in Her Majesty’s Public Record 
Office. Edited by John Bruce. (Longmans 
& Co.) 

As the able editor of this volume remarks, the 

documents contained in it illustrate the “ begin- 

ning of the end.” We find the sheriffs all the 
busier in collecting ship-money, as they were 
responsible for the amount at which their 
county was assessed. First they demanded, 
and secondly, where there was hesitation, they 
distrained. Every Sunday the King looked 
over the accounts, and if it appeared that any 
sheriff had been tardy in collecting or sending 
in what he had collected, the official whip was 
applied to the sheriff, who in his turn laid the 
lash on the people; but, in spite of all, the 
amount forced from the reluctant folk was 

30,0001. less this year than the last! 

Obstinate impatience of taxation in England, 
obstinate impatience ofinterference with religion 
in Scotland, waxed daily. Symptoms ofthe matter 
not ending without appeal to arms begin to 
present themselves. There is an arming here, a 
disarming there, a hurry ana scurry of military 
preparations, an ignoble but somewhat profitable 
peeping into private letters, loud assertion of 
royal right, and not a very much concealed 
popular hilarity that the assertion was not 
worth more than its real value. 

Meanwhile, the book opens with a record of 
joyousness, a “Warrant to pay to Michael 
Oldisworth, 1,400. towards the charge of a 
masque, at Whitehall, on Twelfth night next.” 
If the farmers knew of this portion of a charge 
for one night’s jollity at Court, they must have 
paid their ship-money with a peculiar feeling,— 
a feeling akin to that of the half-fed, or half- 
starved, French peasant behind his plough:— 
“Jarni j’sommes ben content tout d’méme; 
javons un si bel Opéra & Paris!” There are 
other warrants for payment of costs for masques, 
which dear entertainment must have made 
many an anti-tax-paying Puritan more bitter 
against vanities than ever. 

Occasionally, we come upon a word the 
meaning of which has undergone a change 
since Charles’s days. Thus, it is said of a 





certain letter that “it seemed very sensible, 


and composed with bape malice, and in no 
sort to be suspected of being the letter of 
a madman.” Here “ malice” is manifestly used 
in the French sense of cunning. 

Ordinary readers will smile at the pertinacity 
with which people, who had settled residences 
in the country, were ordered out of London 
towards Christmas-time. No rank could claim 

rivilege to keep its Christmas where it chose. 

f Anne, Countess of Northumberland herself 
had not died on the 6th of December, in Salis- 
bury Court, Fleet Street (Dorset House), she 
would have had to have left it, living. As it 
was, she was carried away dead, first to Sion, 
thence to Petworth, where she has since rested 
undisturbed. If there was a woman who would 
have her will if it were to be had, the Countess 
of Northumberland was that “irresistible she.” 
Dead, she had neither will nor wish ; but there 
remained alive a woman who also had a will, 
and who was determined that it should prevail 
in this matter of Christmas. Lady Elizabeth 
Hatton was resolved to spend the festive season 
in town. Warning, order, prosecution, nothing 
moved her towards the Yule-log in a country- 
house. She rattled at Whitehall for leave to 
stay till she got the leave she rattled for. 
Charles gave her licence to remain in London 
for a whole half-year, including Christmas, and 
Attorney General Bankes was ordered to for- 
bear prosecuting her in Star Chamber or else- 
where. 

But all “persons of honour,” as the greater 
social “ potatoes” were then called, had not the 
luck of Lady Elizabeth Hatton. The Justices 
of the Peace looked them up a month before 
Christmas, and questioned them as to when 
they intended to take up their beds, and sleep 
in the country. City and outskirts were visited. 
It must have been a nuisance to the gentlefolk, 
but it is a profit to us, learning by it where 
noble and gentle then dwelt. In Clerkenwell, 
now so seedy a district, we find the Earl of 
Elgin, and the three widows, Lady Magdalen 
Bruce, Lady Penelope Gage, and Lady Judith 
May. In St. Andrew’s, Holborn, were the 
Earls of Warwick and Southampton, the Vis- 
countess Cramond, and “John Pimme, Esq.” 
Edward Lord Herbert lived at Merry Islington ; 
and in Essex House lodged two Lords who 
were, subsequently, very remarkable men— 
Lord Digby and Viscount Mandeville. The 
father of the Viscount, the Earl of Manchester, 
had, ten years before, purchased Kimbolton, 
from the Wingfields, for 20,0001. There was 
only one man in Clerkenwell who, having estate 
in the country, was licensed by the King to 
spend his Christmas in town, and that was 
William Fairfax. There was one noble house 
in the City at that time, the site of which is 
well defined at present, namely, Bridgwater 
House, Barbican. It was burnt down in 1675. 
Lord Brackley, with a younger brother, and 
their tutor, perished in the flames. The gardens 
were famous for fruit. Of mansion and gardens 
the site is now occupied by Bridgwater Square. 
The reason given by many gentlemen for re- 
maining in London at Christmas time was the 
very sufficient one, that they had no country- 
houses to go to. 

Where this was the case, there was no fine 
or punishment to be inflicted on the resident. 
In other cases, justice often looked like wanton 
vengeance. As a sample may be cited the case 
of one Pickering, who had said that the King 
was reconciled to the Bishop and Church of 
Rome; and who had, further, erected a pig- 
stye on a portion of ground forming part of 
a churchyard. The Star Chamber Judges had 
a peculiar, but questionable, way with them. 
How Lord Cottington, of all men, could see 
any harm in designating even the King as a 





Roman Catholic is not to be conjectured. He 
led the way, however, by proposing “Stand in 
the pillory with a paper; lose both his ears ; 
10,000. fine ; restitution of the sacred ground.” 
This mild penalty was not enough for Lord 
Finch. He added “ whipping”; which addition 
was hilariously supported by half-a-dozen noble 
gentlemen whose withers were unwrung. This 
moved the Lord Privy Seal to suggest the addi- 
tion of branding Pickering with the letter L, 
and boring his tongue with an awl. The Lord 
Treasurer and the Archbishop of Canterbury 
fully agreed ; and when it did not appear pos- 
sible to inflict anything moreon the poor wretch, 
unless it were skinning him alive, if any life 
were left in him after whipping, the Lord 
Keeper bethought him of adding “ imprison- 
ment for life or during the King’s pleasure.” 
In such way, even-handed Justice disported 
herself in “good King Charles’s days.” 

The volume has many more illustrations of 
life and government during the portion of the 
reign indicated by the years on the title-page. 
Of the dozen volumes of documents connected 
with this reign, and calendared by Mr. Bruce, 
the present is among the most important and 
the most interesting. It would have been im- 
perfect without a copious index. When we say 
that the index extends over more than a hun- 
dred pages, with references to tens of thousands 
of entries, we only say that Mr. Bruce has made 
this Calendar as perfect as zeal, care and judg- 
ment could make it. 





Chronica Monasterii 8S. Albani. Gesta Abbatum 
Monasteriit Sancti Albani,-c Thoma Wal- 
singham, Regnante Ricardo Secundo, ejusdem 
Ecclesia Praecantore, compilata. Edited by 
Henry T. Riley. Vol. III, a.v. 1349—1411. 
(Longmans & Co.) 

Tus pleasant collection of abbatial matters in 

general, a farrago libelli, as the editor himself 

calls it, brimfull of gossiping details, the ‘ Gesta,’ 
by Walsingham, is here brought to a close. 

Going through them is like viewing a gallery 

of medieval pictures. The rogue is there quite 

as often as his royal master. Among the monks 
there are people who are less like saints than 
anything else besides ; and side by side with 
demure nuns are samples of womankind par- 
taking very much of the hussey quality. 
Among the less estimable portraits of the 
gallery figures that arch and beautiful piece of 
mischief, Alice Perers, the celebrated favourite 
of the old king, Edward the Third; but she is 
here in the days of her adversity, and unable 
to keep what was, or at least was said to have 
been, the wage of her iniquity. The family had 
other similarly disposed and equally unlucky 
members. Sir Richard Perers is to be seen 
here, all knight as he was, hard and fast in the 
episcopal gaol at Bishop Stortford, for manifold 
felonies. Sir Richard was not unaccustomed to 
lie in such dolorous places or to commit such 
reprehensible acts. With Alice, the Abbey of 
St. Albans had infinite trouble connected with 
lawsuits, some of which had for object to oust 
her from her ill-gotten possessions. Mr. Riley 
says, in a note, “ We may estimate the opinion 
entertained of Alice Perers by the inmates 
of St. Albans from the vile character given of 

her by Walsingham, in his ‘History,’ vol. i. 

. 328.” We think, however, that the reference 
cially sustains Mr. Riley’s assertions. Alice 
is, indeed, there called by the naughty name 
of meretricula—a thing which she was not, in 
the strict interpretation of the word, though 
she was the King’s mistress, but only his. 

Walsingham does, moreover, note the old 

King’s crimes, vices and follies unbecoming 

even in younger sovereigns; but he does not 
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‘accuse Alice of tempting him to the commission 


of various sins and backslidings, the honest 
man is careful to say that she was commonly 
reported to have been the seducer. It is true, 
on the other hand, that the “ut fertur” may 
have referred to the gossip of the monastery, 
and may, consequently, be a sign of the feeling 
with which she was there regarded. 

There is one incident recorded here which 
connects us with a work of art on which we 
have all looked with interest, especially since 
it was made worthy to be looked upon by 
restorers, who did their work with reverence. 
When Richard the Second’s Parliament had 
their own way, for a pleasant but not long 
season, the assembly sat in a structure which 
nearly covered old Palace Yard. Within was a 
lofty throne, on which Richard, the crown on 
his head, the sceptre in his hand, sat while he 
conferred on partisans titles and honours which 
a later Parliament abolished. Shortly after, 
the Lords Spiritual and Temporal made oath 
before the shrine of the Royal Confessor to 
observe the statutes enacted by that Parliament. 
Mr. Riley thinks it probable that it was in 
commemoration of these two events—events 
connected with Richard’s temporary triumph 
and his support of certain claims made by the 
Abbey of St. Albans—“ that the life-like portrait 
of that King, seated in state with crown and 
sceptre upon what, from its construction (the 
height of its pinnacles and the fact of its being 
raised on a step or steps), may certainly be 
called a lofty throne, was painted.” The portrait, 
now so familiar to us, at Westminster was for- 
merly hung in the choir of the Abbey of St. 
Albans. Mr. Riley surmises that it was painted 
for Abbot William de Colchester. Upon that 
Abbot’s disgrace, and in order to protect the 
portrait from the Bolingbroke party, when 
Richard was unseated, the editor suggests that 
“it was removed from the Abbot’s palace to 
the interior of the Abbey, where no one could 
molest it under penalties of sacrilege.” This is 
more probable, perhaps, than another sugges- 
tion which has been made respecting the origin 
of this portrait. The Earl of Arundel, who had 
been ordered to attend the funeral of Richard’s 
Queen, arrived so late in the Abbey that the 
angry King, on seeing the Earl and his indiffer- 
ence, seized a beadle’s staff, knocked Arundel 
down, and would have murdered him on the 
spot but for the bystanders. As it was, blood 
from the Earl’s wound had desecrated the 
Abbey, and the rites were suspended till prayer 
had cleansed the place of sacrilege. It has been 
suggested that, in part expiation of the crime, 
Richard gave this, the first painted presentment 
now extant of any of our kings, to the Abbey ; 
but as it seems to have been at St. Albans 
before it was at Westminster, Mr. Riley’s later 
surmise seems to bear the greater amount of 
probability. 

We have only to add, in taking leave of the 
editor, that the ‘Gesta, by Walsingham, being 
concluded, the ‘Chronica’ will be continued 
with the work of John of Amundesham, edited 
by Mr. Riley. 








The Apostolical and Primitive Church Popular 
in tts Government, Informal in its Worship. 
By L. Coleman, D.D. (Edinburgh, Black.) 

Prelacy, Presbytery, Congregational Indepen- 

dency, Wesleyan polity, how have divines 

written about these systems, with a zeal that 
might have been profitably expended on sub- 
jects of vital importance! How has the Bible 
been ransacked for texts and arguments to 
sustain the peculiar opinions and practices of 
parties intent upon advocating the divine right 
of their respective systems! From the time of 





the Westminster divines till the present, books 
on ecclesiastical polity are very numerous, and, 





The book contains many just arguments, 
many correct remarks, with some good ex 


with a few striking exceptions, all but-worth- | sitions of New Testament passages. Along with 
less, because they proceed from controversial- | these, it has not a few questionable statements, 
ists looking at the defects of Churches to which | with irrelevant, not to say weak reasoning. His 
they do not themselves belong, as they search | judgment is untrustworthy, his exegetical tact 


for passages in the New Testament or eccle- 


none of the best. Thus, he depreciates the 


siastical literature damaging to their opponents | Lord’s Prayer, affirming that its petitions are 


and favourable to their own cause. 

At the present day, the ablest defenders of 
episcopacy abandon its divine right, basing the 
system on expediency or upon its very early 
origin—an original so early that it reaches up 
to or near the last of the apostles. Its germ 
they find in the New Testament—in the super- 
intendence of Timothy and Titus, if not in 
James's headship of the Jewish- Christian 
Church at Jerusalem. They direct the student 
of ecclesiastical history to the fact that imme- 
diately after the decease of the apostle John, if 
not before, the churches in Asia Minor and else- 
where had shaped themselves into a kind of 
episcopal government. 

Presbyterians and Congregationalists have 
much to say in favour of their systems from 
the New Testament. Speaking generally, they 
look more to the incipient state of Christianity 
—to the form of the Churches before the de- 
struction of Jerusalem. With great ingenuity 
they argue in favour of the popular election of 
ministers, their equality of rank, the eclectic 
nature of a church or congregation of Chris- 
tians, and other machinery. At a certain point, 
however, they diverge and dispute. 

Two questions are often left undiscussed 
by writers on ecclesiastical polity, viz., Were 
all the Churches mentioned in the New Tes- 
tament framed after the same pattern? Had 
all the same constitution, office-bearers, disci- 
pline, and government? Again, Was it the in- 
tention of Christ or of his apostles to set forth 
an outline-plan of Church government for all 
ages and countries? The second question may 
be virtually included in the first. If all the 
primitive churches were constituted alike under 
the sanction of apostles or apostolic men, 
there is a presumption, at least, that the one 
mode of administration was meant to be a 
model for future times. In this case, no room 
was left for development, the very shell of 
Christianity being fixed at first. The book 
before us asswmes the affirmative of both 
questions. 

The author has been occupied with his sub- 
ject for many years, prosecuting it with great 
perseverance not only in his own country but 
on the Continent. He enjoyed the benefit of 
Neander’s counsel and help; other German 
scholars contributed to the work. The marks 
of wide reading are apparent from numerous 
quotations and references ; but his book wants 
the stamp of true scholarship. There is little 
philosophy in it. The writer lacks power, grasp, 
penetration, comprehensive calmness. He is 
one-sided to an extent which occasionally 
borders upon unfairness. The utility of the 
work consists more in its collection of opinions 
and passages from various writers than in the 
conclusions advocated. Slurring over the differ- 
ences between Independency and Presbyterian- 
ism, his object is to demonstrate the unscrip- 
turalness of Prelacy, its dangerous tendency, 
its ritualistic errors, its despotism and super- 
stition. “Christ and his apostles established 
the primitive church without a bishop, and 
ordained its worship without a ritual.” Such 
is Dr. Coleman’s key-note. Accordingly, he 
is against all liturgies, advocating extempore 
prayer. He opposes rites and forms in public 
worship. His stand-point is puritan and demo- 
cratic, with Scripture and antiquity always on 
his side, as he firmly believes. 





rather appropriate to persons under the law 
than under grace; that it belongs to the eco- 
nomy of the Old Testament more than to that 
of the New; and that a strict adherence to it 
is incompatible with a suitable recognition of 
Christ! All that he says about the “angel 
of the church,” his extracts and remarks, throw 
no light on the true meaning of the expression. 
The chapters are occasionally lengthened so as 
to become flat towards the end. In trying to 
crush prelacy and ritualism, he sometimes heaps 
up @ mass of commonplace sentences, which 
mar the effect of valuable matter already 
given. He spoils his arguments by one-sided 
excess. 

Like a republican, he sees nothing good in 
prelacy. Some of his objections are, that “it 
is monarchical and anti-republican,”—that “a 
monarchy in spiritual things does not har- 
monize with the spirit of Christianity,’—that 
“prelacy is a corrupt compromise with pagan- 
ism,”—and that “its tendency is to superstition.” 
His great argument against episcopacy in any 
form is its encouragement of man’s besetting 
sin, “the innate propensity to substitute the 
outward form for the inward spirit of re- 
ligion.” 


One has said, God makes bishops, whether / \ 


men will have them or not. Some are endowed 
by nature with commanding abilities, exerting 
an influence necessarily accompanying adminis- 
trative talents of a high order, or other gifts 
which lead men to reverence superiors. Thus 
there are bishops, without the distinctive name, 
among the sects who advocate voluntaryism 
and are disconnected with the State. Whether 
it is better to have these or legal bishops must 
be left to experience to determine. We fear that 
the lords over God’s heritage are not always 
diocesans. Spiritual despotism is not confined 
to prelacy.. If Dr. Coleman had read Isaac 
Taylors book on Spiritual Despotism, he 
might have become less narrow in his con- 
ceptions. 

The work cannot take a high place in the 
literature of its subject. To be effective against 
prelacy and ritualism, it wants sifting. Though 
the author has made great use of Neander’s 
works, he has not told us that the illustrious 
historian considered the polity of the New Tes- 
tament Churches no model for succeeding ones. 
Though he has used and quoted Rothe’s ‘ Die 
Aufange, u.s.w.,’ he forbears to mention that 
sainted writer’s hypothesis, viz, that the 
apostles John, Andrew, and Philip, especially 
the first, provided for the introduction of the epis- 
copate before their death, so that episcopacy is 
an apostolic institution. Rothe held that the 
Churches were democratic at first, but that 
the apostles before their death established 
episcopacy. At the present day, some wise 
theologians think that in the matter of govern- 
ment the Church has been left free to follow 
her spiritual instincts; that various forms are 
suited to differentages and countries; in short, 
that “whate’er is best administered is best.” 
Literalists will not admit this, straining their 
utmost strength to get the Bible on their side, 
as they find every pin of their system specified 
in the Divine Book down to “the ruling elder” 
and the absence of instrumental music. 
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NEW NOVELS. 

Ursula’s Love Story. 3 vols. (Hurst & Blackett.) 
Unnecessary amplification of detail and over- 
crowding of figures upon the canvas detract 
from the merit of ‘Ursula’s Love Story’ asa 
work of art. As a picture of contemporary 
manners it has more than ordinary merit. Its 
tale is fresh, interesting, and in the main well 
told; its language is simple and correct, and its 
characterization is not wanting in power. Evi- 
dences of culture are frequent in its pages, over 
which hangs a pleasant aroma of refinement 
and good taste. But a strain upon the memory 
is necessary to remember the relations of the 
dramatis persone, and the development of the 
story is prolonged after its interest is exhausted. 
Ursula Ravenel is an attractive heroine. 
Through her many struggles the sympathy and 
admiration of the reader never leave her, and 
her arrival in a safe haven of matrimony is 
gladly welcomed. Her life is spent in an attempt 
at self-sacrifice, prolonged but not completed, 
since Fate, at the eleventh hour, steps in and 
removes all need for its accomplishment. That 
the sacrifice is based upon an erroneous esti- 
mate of duty scarcely detracts from its worth. 
What, however, interferes with the admiration 
it would otherwise inspire is the sense that the 
man in whose behalf it is made, or at least who 
might benefit by it, is unworthy. Ursula is the 
daughter of Edgar Ravenel, a farmer, who with 
an honoured name has inherited a legacy of 
prudence that has enabled him, unknown to 
any, to win back estates which had long ago 
slipped from the possession of his family. An 
offer of marriage is made her by John Daynham, 
the commonplace and rather despicable hero of 
the tale. Daynham has long been master of her 
heart. His offer is therefore unhesitatingly 
accepted, and the engagement receives the 
immediate sanction of Edgar Ravenel. Dayn- 
ham retires with a promise of speedy return. 
In his place, however, comes Mrs. Daynham to 
break off the match. Mrs. Daynham is a woman 
whose will, under ordinary circumstances, 
passes unquestioned. Over those around her 
she exercises the sway which a clever, strong- 
willed, thoroughly selfish and not over-scrupu- 
lous woman seldom fails to possess. Her son, 
at least, does not dream of disputing her deci- 
sion. She pooh-poohs his protestations, sends 
him from home, and undertakes to remove all 
difficulties with those to whom his precipitation 
had given a claim upon him. So Ursula is left 
to pity her lover’s want of manliness, and to 
reap what satisfaction she can from his promise 
to return when a portion of his mother’s schemes 
have been accomplished. Ursula’s idol has fallen 
from its pedestal. Still, though in the dust, it re- 
ceives for a while some homage. Circumstances 
soon prove how unworthy it has been of worship. 
Daynham as a younger son, too sensible of his 
position to be indiscreet, has been a constant 
uest of Lord Mapleby, with whose youngest 
ye Po Lady Laura, he has formed a close 
intimacy. Lady Laura, on her part, has not 
been loth to flirt with a man, young, good 
looking, and perfectly safe. By the death of his 
brother Daynham obtains the family estates, 
and the case is altered. He now finds that a 
tolerably clear significance is attached to actions 
once unimportant enough, and is unable to 
escape from the obligation under which he seems 
placed to marry Lady Laura. He proposes for 
her accordingly and is accepted. Kews of his 
engagement reaches Ursula, who hides her 
sufferings, and perceives at length what kind of 
man has.ensnared her girlish fancy. A certain 
Sir Humphrey Fyners appears, however, on the 
scene, and her heart is in the way of consoling 
itself. Almost immediately before the day fixed 





for Daynham’s wedding Lady Laura very cava- | 


lierly dismisses him in favour of a former lover, 
once, like himself, a younger son, but now, un- 
like himself,a Marquis. Daynham attempts to 
resume his old position towards Ursula, but 
finds all access to her heart closed. Misfortune 
does for him what his own eloquence failed to 
do. Sudden ruin comes upon the Daynham 
family, and Mrs. Daynham sees herself com- 
pelled to part from her son, who has to seek a 
fortune in Australia. So piteous are her appeals 
that Ursula, after many struggles, yields to her 
wishes. She has no love for John Daynham. 
In her heart, indeed, she loves another. But 
the duty of self-sacrifice weighs upon her; and 
at the last moment, ere her faithless lover sails, 
she sends a message to summon him back. 
Fate is merciful to her. The message is never 
delivered, for when the bearer reaches Daynham 
that volatile hero is married. 

So much of the strength and beauty of the 
story lies in dialogue and in grace of narration 
and description, that a mere outline gives no 
just idea of the work. Ursula is admirably 
depicted. Her first interview with Mrs. Dayn- 
ham wins for her the reader’s entire sympathy, 
and her.subsequent behaviour is womanly and 
right-minded. Irrational as is her attempted 
self-sacrifice, it has a moral grandeur which 
redeems its absurdity. Edgar Ravenel, Mrs. 
Daynham, and all the characters, even to the 
most subordinate, are life-like. Their gossip and 
actions, loves, betrothals and marriages are well 
described, and constitute with the main interest 
a very: pleasant novel. 





Love Me for my Love. By the Author of 
‘Flirts and Flirts, &c. (Bentley.) 
A story with a sensational and incomprehen- 
sible title, slangy and fast in many places, 
graphic and natural in others, ‘Love Me for 
my Love’ is a decided improvement on ‘ Flirts 
and Flirts’; it is better worded, and more 
artistically grouped. The heroine—the Hon. 
Kathleen O’Grady, a London beauty of some 
three or four seasons’ standing—is staying on 
a visit with an old friend, Lady Faversham, 
at her husband’s house in Ireland. The two 
ladies, it seems, had played at cross-purposes 
some years before the present story commences ; 
for Kathleen had been beloved both by Lord 
Faversham and by her cousin, Sandy Beau- 
mont; whilst Sybil Mordaunt, afterwards Lady 
Faversham, had been madly devoted to Sandy 
Beaumont. Kathleen, however, rejected Faver- 
sham, and drove her cousin Sandy to despair 
by accepting a man of very doubtful character, 
who, however, was killed before the marriage 
could take place, Sandy departed to Australia, 
where he turned sheep-farmer, and, after a stay 
of some few years, came into an immense for- 
tune, which was left him by a convict, whom 
he had nursed through an illness in the Bush. 
Thereupon he returned to England, and accepted 
an invitation from Lady Faversham to stay 
some time at her house; for it was now that 
lady’s pet scheme for Sandy to marry Kathleen. 
Much as Lady Faversham wished the marriage 
to come about, the heroine herself desired it 
still more. Whether it was Sandy Beaumont’s 
wealth or himself that she cared for, we are not 
here explicitly told; but she exercised all her 
wiles and all her graces to capture her rich 
cousin. She even flirted with a young soldier, 
who was also staying at the house; but; even 
this was of no avail. Sandy was perfectly stolid, 
and not to be softened. Kathleen, in despair, 
returns to London, and Sandy starts for Nor- 
way in a friend’s yacht. A letter, however, 
comes to him from a Faversham, imploring 
him to return to London to prevent, if possible, 








a marriage between his cousin and Count Man- 
fredi, an Italian of very bad character, with 
whom Kathleen had been in love beforehand. 
Sandy starts immediately, arrives in London 
after some delay, and seeks Kathleen at her 
mother’s house. She is not there; she has 
quarrelled with her mother, who implores 
Sandy to save her daughter from the Count, 
adding that she is, and always has been, in 
love with himself. Again Sandy starts off, 
rushes to his uncle’s, with whom Kathleen 
is staying, and sees her :— 

“ ¢Sandy !’ she cried, after he had told her of 
his love; ‘oh, say you do not love me; say you 
do not; oh, for God’s sake, Sandy !’—‘ But I can- 
not say that, Kathleen, for I love you just as much 
as ever—only better. I have always loved you, 
my beautiful darling.—‘ Do you mean you love 
me, Sandy?’ But there was no need for her to 
ask; she saw it in his eyes; and, with one sudden 
effort, She pushed him from her. ‘Oh, why did 
you come too late ?’ she cried as if in anger ; ‘ why 
did you come too late? Oh, my God, why did you 
wait till I was married ?’—‘ Married!’ And in 
one instant the expression of Sandy’s face had 
changed, and he was white as marble, and almost 
rigid. ‘Married to the Count ?’—‘ No, no; not to 
the Count, thank Heaven. To Killowen, my cousin. 
I married him this morning.’ ” 


This is, of course, the climax. Killowen and 
Sandy are rendered unhappy for life; whilst 
Kathleen is placed in a precarious and doubt- 
ful position. She is soon weary of her husband, 
and, with a fidelity worthy perhaps of her past 
life, treasures Sandy’s photograph and a letter 
which he had written to Lord Killowen, her 
husband. On one occasion— 


“Kathleen went into the drawing-room, and 
took up a novel and blistered the pages with large 
tears at the thought of Sandy Beaumont being 
called a good sort of fellow by Lord Killowen. 
‘A little rough, too! as if every one did not know 
that Sandy had the kindest, tenderest heart, and 
would not hurt the feelings even of a worm’; and 
Lord Killowen’s wife glanced up at him, writing 
by a lamp with a green shade, and took a sort of 
pleasure in seeing how ugly he looked with that 
green light cast upon him, for she felt as if she 
hated those smooth, regular features and well-cut 
whiskers, and, above all, perhaps that white, 
womanish hand with which he wrote—wrote— 
wrote. ‘ Much good his writing would do,’ she 
would think ; ‘ very likely he was to improve the 
world! He had better improve himself first, and 
grow a little more like that Sandy Beaumont whom 
he condemned as rough, though he did believe him 
to be good at bottom. Good at bottom! I should 
think he was—he is good as gold,’ thought Kath- 
leen; and then she threw down her book, ran 
upstairs and cried as if her heart would break, 
to think how very good Sandy was and how very 
bad she still remained, and should she ever grow 
like him, or would there always remain the same 
distance between them.” 


Such is the state of things when Sandy 
returns from the Continent, and pays a second 
visit to Lady Faversham. He sees Kathleen 
once, and bids her adieu, before she goes to 
England. It is the last meeting, for Lord and 
Lady Killowen are both killed in a railway 
accident near Holyhead. 

The story contains some good. points, for, 
although the dialogue is exceedingly weak, 
and the characters are simply sketches, some 
of the latter are drawn in a lively and sharp- 
sighted style. The heroine, however, carries no 
sympathy with her; and her tragic end is really 
the only means. we can see that could possibly 
keep her out of harm; for a girl who can flirt 
with one man, accept.a second, marry a third, 
and break the heart of a fourth, and all the 
time be so madly attached to a fifth as to 
almost violate her marriage vows, if not an 
anomaly, is an object so distasteful as to excite 
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little or no interest in a story in which she 
plays the most prominent part. 








The Odyssey of Homer. Translated into Blank 
Verse, by G. W. Edginton. 2 vols. (Long- 
mans & Co.) 


A short time ago in a review of Mr. Plumptre’s 
Z€schylus we remarked upon the extraordinary 
number of translations from the Greek poets 
which have lately appeared, and we expressed 
our conviction of their general inutility. At the 
same time we admitted that Mr. Plumptre’s 
version was at once so spirited and so scholar- 
like that it might fairly be expected to supersede 
its predecessors, and to find a permanent place 
in the libraries, not only of lovers of poetry but 
also of classical students. We cannot say as 
much for Mr. Edginton’s version of the Odyssey. 
It is quite conceivable that the author has 
derived both pleasure and profit from his study 
of the original and from the work of translation, 
but we cannot imagine that any useful purpose 
is served by the publication of the results of his 
labours. By a sort of fatality he has contrived 
to strip the most delightful romance ever written 
of all its grace and all its force. The old prose 
translation into Latin is at least as poetical 
while it is far more scholarlike. The following 
extract is a fair specimen of Mr. Edginton’s 
version :— 


Bright thron’d Aurora came forthwith, who rous’d 

Nausicaa, who wonder’d at her dream. 

She went forth then, her parents for to tell, 

Mother and sire, and found them still within. 

The first sat with her maidens on the hearth, 

Working sea-purple threads ; her sire she met 

Just going forth unto the noble chiefs 

In council, where Phzacian nobles met. 

She standing near her much-lov’d sire thus spoke: 

**Belov’d papa, wilt thou prepare for me 

The carriage now, that I the robes may bear, 

Which lay bye soil’d, unto the stream to wash ; 

It thee becomes too, midst the leading men 

To meet in council, with clean garments on, 

And thou hast five belov’d sons in the house, 

Two married, three still singly flourishing: 

And these delight in garments newly wash’d 

To join the dance: these things are cares to me.” 

Thus spake she: for she fear’d to name to him 

Her nuptials; but he understood, and said: 

“The mules, my child, I grudge not, nor aught else. 

Go! but the lofty carriage with swift wheels, 

And wicker basket, servants shall prepare.” 
If we cared to examine this passage in detail 
we should begin by objecting that “ working” 
does not represent orpwédoa; that iva py 
KaXsov Painxec adyavoi does not mean “ where 
Pheacian nobles met”; that in the second line 
of Nausicaa’s speech three characteristic epithets 
are omitted; and that “It thee becomes too, 
midst the leading men To meet in council,” is 
not English: but it is unnecessary to criticize 
minutely when the version regarded as a whole 
fails utterly to recall the force and poetry of 
the original, and betray sthe translator’s absolute 
inability to make an effective use of his own 
language. 

The following extract, though in parts defec- 
tive and throughout feeble, is not positively 
objectionable :— 

Do we, O Menelaus, know what men 

These coming here profess themselves to be? 
Shall I deceive, or speak true thoughts to thee? 
These eyes I think, have ne’er seen one so like, 

Nor man or [nor?] woman ; wonder holds me still; 

As this young man to great Ulysses’ son, 

Telemachus, whom that chief left a babe, 

Newborn : when for the sake of me the Greeks 

Came round the walls of Troy exciting war. 

The description of the home of Eumezus, in 
the fourteenth book, is thus translated or tra- 
duced :— 

Within the porch he found him sitting there, 
Of lofty piggery, in open place ; 
Large, tasteful, circular, which he himself 

built for swine, his master going abroad ; 
(Not by Liertes, or his mistress, bid,) 
Of stones, o'er crown’d by fence of prickly thorns: 
Stakes had he driven in, both here and there, 
Close set, the black ends sharpening of the oaks: 
Within this piggery he built twelve sties, 
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Set close, well litter’d, and in each of them 
Were fifty sows, whose beds were on the ground ; 

All breeders ; but the males outside the fence 

Did sleep ; and thinn’d out by the suitors much ; 

So fast drowning them ; he always sent 

The best condition’d fatted hogs to them. 

In the preface to the second volume Mr. 
Edginton, after remarking that “ the hexameter 
metre which reads so well in the Greek becomes 
prosy and literal in the Saxon,” tells us what 
his own procedure was :— 

“The present translator rendered the entire 
Odyssey into English hexameters, and from that 
re-translated it into blank verse. He has preferred 
a line-to-line translation to a lengthening out of the 
number of lines of the entire poem, which would 
have diluted the spirit of the poetry, and have been 
for many reasons disadvantageous. Thus, by the 
adoption of a metre of ten syllable lines in the place 
of eighteen syllables, he was compelled to abridge, 
as it were, the poem, and to make a nice selection 
of the words which more peculiarly belong to the 
sense and spirit of the verse.” 


We may charitably suppose that this funda- 
mental error of method is the cause of Mr. 
Edginton’s ill-success. 

Mr. Edginton introduces some novel trans- 
lations of Homeric epithets, but his novelties 
are by no means improvements. “ Faultless 
shaped Aigysthus” (sic) is a clumsy, if not an 
inaccurate, rendering of dpipovoc AiyicBo0; 
the same criticism applies to “twilight bringing” 
for #ptyéveca; “ death which brings long sleep” 
for ravndeyiog Oavadrowo is positively wrong; 
“thou stupid and abusive Mentor” (Mévrop 
araprnpé, ppévac HAeé) is intolerable ; OjAug éépon 
is not “florid dew”; “the blue-hair’'d god” 
(«vavoxairne) is comical. Our readers will hardly 
believe us when we say that Mr. Edginton 
translates é¢v ronroic Aexéecorv, “on well-air’d 
beds.” 

The illustrative notes added to the version 
do not give a very favourable idea of the trans- 
lator’s scholarship. We have a prejudice against 
Greek quotations written in English characters, 
especially when the words thus metamorphosed 
are incorrectly printed. The following specimens 
of Mr. Edginton’s Greek are printed letter for 
letter :— 

Ekai moi nemeseseai otti ken eipo, vol. 1, 


p. 13. 
Ereredat, vol. 1, p. 104. 
Eleladet, vol. 1, p. 104. 
Epeetaton gar ekes-ken, vol. 1, p. 104. 
Siz, vol. 1, p. 145. 


His Latin quotations are equally unsatis- 
factory : 
Est quoque cunctarum novitas novissima rerum. 

Ovid, vol. 1, p. 12. 





Imo barethri ter gurgite vastos 
Sorbei in abruptum fluctus, rursus que sub auras 
Erigit altemos.—Virgil. 


Ter licet apotum, ter vomit ille fretum. 
Ovid, vol. 1, p. 196. 

We cannot conclude without quoting as an 
example of our author’s syntax, 

Such being as thou art, and with like thoughts 
With I myself (p. 112), 
and as an example of his taste, 
— I’m no flat in games (p. 119). 

We do not know whether he is himself 
answerable for the spelling and punctuation, 
which are, to say the least, eccentric. His 
readers (if he has any) will be amused with 
the notes from Lord Derby, Lord Palmerston, 
and Lord Brougham, printed at the beginning 
of the volume as “records of amiable and 
liberal traits in the characters of our statesmen, 
who eminent themselves as men of letters, hold 
out the hand of encouragement to others.” 
Certainly these noblemen took upon themselves 
a great responsibility when they “held out the 
hand of encouragement” to Mr. Edginton. 








LOCAL HISTORIES, 


The Local Records of Stockton and its Neigh- 
bourhood ; or, a Register of Memorable Events, 
Chronologically Arranged, which have oc- 
curred in and near Stockton Ward and the 
North-Eastern Parts of Cleveland. By Thomas 
Richmond. (Stockton, Robinson ; London, 
Marlborough.) 


A local record, which commences with the year 
80, and comes down to 1867, is creditable to 
the compiler,—who, in making about 3,000 
entries of occurrences worthy of being remem- 
bered, renders great service to what may be 
called district history. Mr. Richmond has ran- 
sacked old stores and noted all passing events 
having a Stockton importance. For every one 
who devotes his leisure to such useful work, 
we have unfeigned respect, and hope the ex- 
ample here set may move other persons to do 
as much for their own localities. There would 
be fewer lacune in history if there were more 
contemporary chroniclers,—and, we may add, 
if there were more honest students. Mr. Rich- 
mond half apologizes for some supposed defi- 
ciencies in his work arising from his inability to 
compare the entries with “the old Order-Book 
of the Corporation, which is now unfortunately 
lost, having been intrusted some years ago to 
a gentleman, then employed in an inquiry re- 
garding the anchorage and plankage dues, but 
not returned.” As the name of this gentleman 
is known, surely there would be no difficulty 
in recovering the property of the corporation 
thus unbecomingly detained. 

However this may be, the book is a good 
and useful book, full of local colour, presenting 
a perfect picture of the country and people, 
and as suggestive as it is directly instructive. 
In its fullness, truth, and harmony, it reminds 
us of one of Mr. W. Beverley’s water-colours, 
with the old town darkly looming in the dis- 
tance, the quiet Tees, at the point to which the 
fishing-boats ascend to discharge their cargo, 
and ever-famous Rosebury Toppin on the far 
left, its summit looking expressly made for the 
purpose with which it literally flares up in this 
volume—throwing its beacon light or tossing 
up its joyous bonfire flames, according as warn- 
ing or jollification was afoot. 

The entries are necessarily of the most mis- 
cellaneous character. One of them contains the 
earliest mention of coal in 1183, and we behold 
bishops sailing in galleys as gorgeously as Cleo- 
patra, and we read with a smile that, a.p. 1235, 
the church of Norton was given to the monas- 
tery of Tinmouth, for the purpose of mending 
their ale. In the sixteenth century, we are im- 
pressed with the record of how the majesty of 
a chief burgess was, as it were, wrapped also 
about his wife, who was enjoined to occupy a 
particular pew provided for her, and “there 
she shall contynewe during her lyfe naturall.” 
Since the days of “infelix Theseus” there has 
never been such a sitting recorded as this. The 
pious folk were more particular about their 
pews and the herbs with which they were kept 
sweet than they were about the sweetness of 
their streets and houses. When James the 
First, on his way to London, lodged for a night 
at Darlington, within the district with which 
this book concerns itself, he put his head out 
of window in the morning—his nose must 
have been reminded of Edinburgh—and asked 
where he had got to. “ Darnton,” was the reply. 
“ Aye, aye!” said the King, “Darnton i t’ 
dirt”; and the name has stuck longer to it 
than the dirt itself. In the old world fashion 
(to which we have often referred) of gaolers let- 
ting their prisoners “take their walks abroad,” 
the north English Lockets seem to have been 
as remarkable as their brothers in Scotland and 
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in south England. We find, for example, a 
pirate, Captain Denton, in 1651, sent to York 
Castle, the obliging gaoler of which stronghold 
allowed him to go out and dine with another 
“captain”; but the prisoner at large forgot 
to go back, and managed to get “clear away.” 
The authorities were not half so civil in Charles 
the Second’s time to one John Lascelles, who 
had the boldness to say that cutting off the late 
king’s head was a very wholesome proceeding. 
Lascelles came to grief, and so probably did his 
wife, who said to her gossips that Charles the 
Second’s court was no better than—what it 
ought not to have resembled, and which the 
good wife Lascelles named with emphatic utter- 
ance. However, among the most orthodox of 
these northerners we find some rather given 
to the King’s bad ways than to following their 
pastor’s good advice. Pleasant samples of life 
are interwoven with the darker specimens. Here 
we have the Rev. Mr. Davison turned out of 
the vicarage of Norton for refusing to swear 
allegiance to William and Mary; and the less 
scrupulous Rev. Mr. Rudd, curate of Stockton, 
takes the nonjuror’s place. “Yet was he so kind 
to his old worthy master as that he freely per- 
mitted him to continue in the vicarage-house 
and enjoy all the profits as formerly, he find- 
ing a curate, and only reserving for himself the 
rofits of the chapelry of Stockton.” Well done, 
Rudd ; you were a true Christian and gentle- 
man. A blessing may seem to have come upon 
the land where such good deeds were done; 
for soon after corn was so plentiful that wheat, 
at Martinmas, was sold at half-a-crown a bushel, 
and people were made joyous at the thought 
that the establishment of a coach (fortnightly) 
between London and Edinburgh would cause 
eriodical festival as it passed through Stockton. 
e may add that, a.p. 1721, it is recorded 
that the steam-engine appears to have been 
in use in the collieries in the north at this 
time. Potatoes were not in common use for 
long afterwards. They were not even introduced 
till 1736, and then by a Quaker, who was selfish 
enough to try and keep the planting and the 
profits arising therefrom entirely in his own 
hands. Of course the 1845 affair created an 
excitement in Stockton; this chiefly arose from 
the presence of Dutch (German) troops,—“ very 
outcasts,” who had such attractions, however, 
that ladies, married as well as single, were so 
taken with them that the men heartily wished 
the fellows all at the bottom of the sea. After 
the Germans were gone rebellion was over, 
and, Wesley preaching the Gospel of Peace, 
the women thought more of the Stockton men 
than when their foreign rivals were present. 
At one of Wesley’s “ preachings” a press-gang 
seized on a young townsman, but the women 
rescued him by main strength. They also broke 
the lieutenant’s head, and so stoned both him 
and his men that they ran away with all speed. 
“The people knew little of the quarrels of the 
outside world, and cared not to fight for them ; 
but intercourse with the world was facilitated. 
A coach, instead of once a,fortnight, ran three 
times a week between London and Newcastle, 
and took Stockton in its way. This boon came 
to it in 1770. The time for the whole jour- 
ney was considered wonderfully short, three 
days and nights, and the fare was regulated at 
3d. a mile for each passenger, according to the 
length of his journey. Whether increased inter- 
course with the world enlarged the native 
mind is somewhat doubtful, for we find as late 
as 1807 this significant record: “Died at Hart- 
burn, aged near 90, Grace Newton, widow, a 
poor inoffensive woman, who had been for 
Many years persecuted by ignorant persons as 
a reputed witch.” Still, new notions did get 
into the heads of at least the younger people. 





Witness this entry taken from the Tyne Mer- 
cury, AD. 1815:—“The rage of the lower 
orders for imitating high life was never perhaps 
more strongly exemplified than in the following 
circumstances.—Four girls took a post-chaise 
from Stokesby to Stockton to attend the 
Statute Fair at the latter place, not to hire 
servants but to get hired.” 

With thousands of memorabilia of local 
incidents, there is no lack of notices of the 
numerous worthies of the district. The latter 
adorn every walk of life, though many of 
them chose to be ornamental in walks far away 
from the old town on the Tees. Of men and 
things the chronicling is equally pleasant. It 
does for the northern locality what Luttrell’s 
Diary did for the whole kingdom, but within 
a narrower range of dates. Here we have a 
volume beginning a.p. 80, with the record of 
Agricola’s northern conquests, and ending 
A.D. 1867, with the new electoral benefits of 
the Reform Bill; a matter which neither Agri- 
cola nor the Brigantes would have understood. 
The bill as it affected this district of the Tees is 
of great importance, for it confers advantages 
proposed in an unsuccessful bill of 1621, when 
certain towns and boroughs were to have repre- 
sentatives, but the committee on the bill only 
allowed members to a few places, “and to the 
rest none, because of pestering the house, and 
because these are incorporated by the Bishop 
and not by the King.” 





The History of Bandon and the Principal 
Towns in the West Riding of County Cork. 
By George Bennett, Esq. (Cork, Guy.) 

Wuatever else may be said of Ireland and 

the Irish, there is no lack among them of topo- 

graphical works, of local stories, and county 
histories. Our own columns have shown, from 
time to time, how industriously Irishmen have 
cultivated their learned leisure, and turned it 
to account in this especially useful way. If 
it were not for high fares, politics, and the un- 
pleasant Irish habit of shooting the wrong per- 
sons, travellers and excursionists would oftener 
have occasion to use volumes like Mr. Bennett’s 
than they are likely to have for some time. 
Bandon is not so busy a place as Cork, but 
it is a busy place, nevertheless. Its poetical 
aspect will always lend it beauty. The spirit of 
Spenser hovers near it, and the dust of those 
who were once of his blood lies within its 
bosom. To Protestants, old Christ Church, Kil- 
brogan, is of peculiar interest, as being the first 
church expressly built in Ireland for Protestant 
worship. Its one entrance was changed from 
the north to the south side, because the native 
Trish used to stand in a convenient position 
opposite, and fire on the congregation as they 
entered! Mr. Bennett shows that the English 
settlers brought fortune with them, and con- 
verted the district from a howling wilderness 
into a perfect Paradise. Industry was the only 
charm employed; but Irish chiefs and their 
followers hated that as they hated the Danes 
who conquered Ireland, to its great gain, by es- 
tablishing commercial industry wherever their 
arms had cleared the way. The natives could 
not bear townships any more than they could 
trousers till they found the comfort of them. 

“Here,” said Capt. Newce, when planning a 

settlement, “will be the end of the street.” As 

he said it, he put his foot at the end of the sur- 
veyor’s line. One O’Crowley stood behind the 

Captain, and, stooping down, he drove his dagger 

into the Captain’s foot, exclaiming, “ May you 

end there yourself too!” O’Crowley had a 

way made for him to escape by sympathizing 

standers-by. 
It is curious to note that many of the settlers 





or their descendants went over to the Roman 
Catholic Church ; probably for want of spiritual 
comfort elsewhere. But even after lapse of 
years, and abidance in the faith thus taken up, 
they were not the better liked for it in what- 
ever part of Ireland they might have estab- 
lished themselves. When O’Neil, as he passed 
Castle More, asked who lived there, and was 
told that it was one Barrett, of English descent, 
but a Roman Catholic, and that his ancestors 
had lived there for four hundred years, he ex- 
claimed, with an oath, “No matter! I hate the 
churl as if he came but yesterday!” One of 
the earliest settlers at Bandon, and one of the 
staunchest of Protestants there, was a worthy 
Simon Wiseman, whose son William married 
Catherine, daughter of the poet Spenser. The 
lineal descendant of this William (but Mr. 
Bennett does not say whether by Catherine 
Spenser or by a second wife) was the late Car- 
dinal Wiseman. “ Although of staunch Pro- 
testant descent, he was born and bred a Roman 
Catholic, lived the greater portion of his life a 
priest, and died an archbishop, a cardinal, and 
a prince of Rome.” 

In the olden times, it was no uncommon 
thing for the Algerine rovers to suddenly land 
in this district and sweep away goods, valuables 
of every sort, and all living people young enough 
for hard-working, or beautiful enough for more 
tenderly-treated, slaves. The Algerines found 
imitators in the Irish themselves. Many a 
native rover put out to sea at night and fur- 
nished his household and cellars with what he 
had stolen from some neighbour too weak to 
keep what the other had taken. Even in later 
times, the more free and easy natives failed to 
discern the profit to be derived from tillage and 
pasturage. When Lord Cork was carrying on 
works in the vicinity, we are told that— 

‘‘ During the progress of the works he frequently 
visited Bandon. It is related that, during one of 
these visits, he stayed at the house of an elderly 
lady named Franklin, whom he had induced to 
settle in this country, and who lived in Kilpatrick ; 
and being very much pushed for money, he offered 
to sell her the four ploughlands of Rockfort, Balli- 
nacurra, Callatrim and Kilpatrick, together with 
all their royalties, &c., for the sum of fifty pounds. 
The old lady agreed ; and mounting her palfrey, 
she had reached as far as Kemeagarah Ford, on 
her way to town to have the papers prepared, 
when her good sons heard of her intentions ; and 
running, as if for their lives, they overtook her, 
caught the palfrey by the bridle, and turned her 
back ; very angrily enquiring of her, ‘if it was for 
sticks and stones she was going to give all her 
money?’ ” 

Mr. Bennett adds, as if to make the Frank- 
lins ashamed, if not vexed, that “these four 
ploughlands are worth at present about 1,3001. 
per annum.” 

The author has as sovereign a contempt for 
Charles the First as was ever expressed on 
paper. The royal mendacity respecting the 
famous Glamorgan treaty, by which, yielding 
everything the Irish Romanists asked, the 
King was to have 10,000 armed Irishmen to 
let loose on the people and Parliament of Eng- 
land, is stigmatized not more severely than it 
deserves. In falsehood, Mr. Bennett seems to 
think that the King was almost as unscrupu- 
lous as the Irish chieftains, who “thought as 
little of breaking their oaths as they did of 
drinking unstrained milk.” Mr. Bennett does 
not make sufficient allowance for the impulsive 
imagination of the Celt, which often betrays 
him into lying before he is aware of it. The 
Celt is fully aware of the fact in his more sober 
moments. If bloodshed comes of his reckless- 
ness, heswears he never intended it. If his words 
are brought against him; he growls a “naboch- 
lish!” and wonders anybody could suspect there 
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was anything in them. Exaggeration is as com- 
mon to the Celt as it was to the Cretan; and 
we are not quite sure, as we read opposite 


intact the beautiful solitude which touched| volume worth reading; while those who love 
the soul of Zimmerman. He who has landed at! other topics, to discuss history, investigate 
Ritterwiel, ascended to the heights and woods | Church questions, or go abroa¢ where Nature 


party histories which have Ireland for a sub- 
ject, that the complaint is not catching. The 
rebellion of 1641 cost, no doubt, thousands of 
lives; but reckoning all, including the old and | traveller will do more than this—he will not 
young who were stripped naked and whoperished | only appreciate the beauty of this exquisite 
by cold, or by fire, as when the rebels applied 

lights to the straw with which some of the poor | 
wretches tried to cover themselves; reckoning 

all, we hesitate to accept Mr. Bennett’s adop- 

tion of the contemporary report that “no less | 
than one hundred and fifty-four thousand of 

the Protestant inhabitants lost their lives.” The 

exaggerating influences that are in the very air | 
of Ireland have their most amusing illustration 
in the following “fact ”: “ We are acquainted,” 
says Mr. Bennett, “with an old townsman who 
avers that he not only saw William (at the 
Boyne), but was talking to him ; and, moreover, 
that he himself performed an important service 
for the Protestant cause on that eventful day.” 


at the back, and looked down at the island 
which is the tomb of Ulric von Hutten, may | 
still enjoy what Zimmerman so praised. The | 


solitude, but he will go back to society with | 
improved social feelings ; and that is a result 
which poor, prosy, prolix, tedious Zimmerman 
never reached or cared to reach. | 
Lake Leman, or the Lake of Geneva, is cele- | 
brated by M. Rey in terms such as a young | 
lover might employ towards a dear and fair 
mistress. For him the lake lives, smiles, speaks, | 
dances, and is ever beautiful: ever beautiful | 
even in its anger, and that is not a mere petty | 
| anger, but occasionally a majestic wrath. These | 
Swiss lakes, that look to the rapidly-passing | 
summer tourist as the calm sea did to the fool- 
ish man in the fable, are sometimes stirred up 
| to a wild excitement like that which has often 


Of illustrations of Irish life the book is full; | moved the bold spirits on their banks to rise | 
/and mutiny. It is not uncommon for the rather | 


and, altogether, this is an interesting addition | 
| large steamers, bound from Geneva to Ville- | 


to provincial Irish history. 

| neuve, at the opposite end of the lake, to yield 
_ |to the storm, and take shelter at Ouchy. 
Geneva and the Banks of Lake Leman—{ Geneve | Under stress of certain gales, the waves of Neuf- | 
et les Rives du Léman, par Rudolphe Rey). | chatel roll to the shore with a strident, melan- 
(Geneva and Basle, Georg ; Paris, Librairie | choly sound. In winter, and in tempestuous | 
Internationale.) weather generally, Lake Constance is so “nasty” | 
In prose and in poetry the world has been |a forty miles of water, that unsailorlike voy- | 
bountifully supplied with descriptions of Geneva | agers, who run the distance from the city of| 
and its lake. Of guide-books there is no end. | Constance itself to Bregenz, may suffer as much 
Of political pamphlets illustrating the story of | as any poor wretch between Dieppe and New- | 
the old city, and of religious books explaining | haven. To look over those calm and beautiful 
the “Institutions” or praising the Philothée— | waters in mid summer is not likely to bring 
extolling Calvin or apotheosizing St. Frangois | the delighted beholder to believe that they can 
de Sales—the number would fill an ordinary | ever be lashed into such fury as to make voy- | 
book-catalogue. Here, however, is a volume | agers glad to take refuge in Friedericshafen, 
which is ostensibly none of these, and yet in | Lindau, or Romanshorn—any port in a storm ; 
some sort all. It is the work of a philosopher, | —but such is the case. “ A storm in a tea-pot!” | 
a scholar, a politician; a man with an eye and may be the exclamation of an infidel, who might 
a heart for nature; religious without bigotry, | concede the theory of storms on Superior or | 
and poetical in feeling even when dealing with | Ontario, but not on the toy lakes of Swit- 
very prosaic matters. A volume like this for | zerland. But toy lakes as they may be, they | 
a traveller who intends to sojourn awhile by | are not without their perils. The prettiest | 
the lake and explore the vicinity, is worth all | toy lake of them all, Lake Wallenstadt—there | 
the guide-books that ever were written. M. Rey | are only twelve miles of it at the utmost—can 
is not one who writes as a laquais de place | be as deadly in its wrath as the ocean itself. 
would speak; he is an intelligent friend and | In June, 1861, the steamer between Wesen 
companion. He does not, like an ordinary | and Wallenstadt was caught in a storm, during 
cicerone, take the visitor to some stand-point, | which ship and every soul on board went to 
utter a platitude, and leave him to admire: he the bottom. One can hardly look on the waters 
instructs as well as guides; and when you have | in their tranquil beauty, and fancy such a cata- 

wended with him to all the spots glowing with | strophe possible. 
beauty, overpowering by their grandeur or ren-| The city of Geneva itself, once so quiet and | 
dered solemn or dignified by history, you feel | well conducted that a man who kissed his wife | 
like a citizen of the place, a denizen of the Lake ; | on a Sunday was fined for it, and even now so 
its very byways of beauty and of history are | calm to the gaze of a mere traveller, is some- 
known to you as if you were born of the soil | thing like the lake, not of so placid a tempera- 
and a daily student and explorer. | ment as it looks. It has been under various ' 
M. Rey loves his lake, of course; but when | masters, and not very submissive to any. It 
he says, “Switzerland, so rich in beautiful |was long under the government of some of | 
lakes, has not one so glittering with sunlight | the richest members of the community, but the | 
and life” as the Lake of Geneva, we may take | last revolution upset the local aristocracy and | 
some exception to an over-fond judgment. The | put the democracy in their places. The result | 
old Lacus Lemanus has many advantages, no | has not been what M. Rey expected. He 
doubt, in its position between the Jura Moun- | bewails the want of order, economy and assi- 
tains and the Alps. It is infinitely more instinct | duity on the part of the working population | 
with life and sunny beauty than the Lake of | since they have become “politicians.” The | 
Neufchatel; but Lucerne excels it in natural | Genevese workmen, he tells us, were formerly | 
beauty, and there is ten times the life on | remarkable for their industry and home virtues ; 
the banks of Lake Zurich that there is on the }a great change for the worse has come over | 
banks of that of Geneva. From Zurich itself to | them, according to M. Rey, and in many 
Rapperschwyl (where the monument to defunct 
Poland has been so lately raised) the villages 
and towns are so close to one another that 
they make ,one spreading, populous, pleasant 
suburb to old Zurich. itself. With all the life 
on and. about Zurich, there remains almost 


| 














branches of industry the sober, vigilant and, 
hard-working men of the Jura are taking their 
places. The especially “turbulent” workmen | 
of Geneva are, curiously enough, men of quiet | 
callings,—the watchmakers, silversmiths, en- | 
gtayers, and the like, There is much in this| 





is beautiful, will find ample enjoyment in the 
perusal of these interesting pages. 





The Three Voyages of Vasco da Gama, and his: 
Vice-royalty, from the Lendas da India of 
Gaspar Correa. Accompanied by Original 
Documents. Translated from the Portuguese, 
with Notes and an Introduction. By the 
Hon. Henry E. J. Stanley. (Printed for the 
Hakluyt Society.) 

AN entirely new narrative of Da Gama’s three 
voyages is an acceptable addition to what may 
be called heroic literature. Its importance is 
increased by the fact that the author was a 
contemporary with the navigator. For the his- 
tory of his manuscript and a comparison made 
between it and other writers, we must refer 
our readers to the Hon. Mr. Stanley’s able 
introductory chapter. 

One assertion made in this chapter may, 
however, be noticed here. Mr. Stanley places 
Vasco da Gama below Columbus and Magellan. 
In this he is perfectly justified. Vasco was a 
man of great distinction in an age when such 
men were not rare; but of the three here named 
he was the least distinguished. Columbus 
discovered a new world under circumstances 
which would have been insurmountable obsta- 
cles to success had they been encountered by 
other men; and not least among those obsta- 
cles was the fact of his being a foreigner in 
command of a crew who slightly feared and 
fiercely hated him. His indomitable spirit, his 
fine tact, his gentle but irresistible persever- 
ance, and his fearless confidence, triumphed 
over everything but the heart of the King, who 
was unworthy of the hero. Magellan, like Da 
Gama, a Portuguese, accomplished a more 
wonderful work, and got less thanks for the 
achievement. It is a common thing to speak 
of Da Gama as the first circumnavigator of the 
Cape of Good Hope and the discoverer of India. 
He was neither. He was, however, the first 
man who took a fleet from Portugal to India, 
by way of the Cape. But Magellan went in 
no great captain’s wake. He was an original, 
a daring,and a successful explorer, although 
his reckless courage brought him at last to a 
violent death. He piloted a way for the world 
through the Straits which bear his name. His 


| westward passage to the Moluccas, performed 
| in the service of Spain, (his own country having 
| neglected him) was as perilous and as glorious 


as any of the achievements of Da Gama. Yet. 
he is less widely known. To most people his: 
name is familiar in geography ; but of his life, 
and the conduct of it, not one in a thousand 
has learnt anything. 

Vasco da Gama, the successful accomplisher 
of a passage to the East Indies by way of the 
Cape of Good Hope, is more widely known for 
the three voyages here described. He set out on 
the first in 1497, and in about a year,—but theac- 
counts as to time vary considerably,—he reached 
Calicut. In little more than another year he 
was again in Lisbon, the not unworthy hero of 
the hour. In 1502 Da Gama went out, the ad- 
miral of a much larger fleet; his way was, of 
course, easier, but at the end of it there was 
much fighting, with much triumph for the 
Christian hero, who carried back to Portugal a 
rich booty of captured Indian vessels, and per- 
haps the first Indian woman who ever entered 
that kingdom. For many years Da Gama was 
unemployed, if not neglected; but, in 1824, he 
sailed for the third time to India, as Viceroy, in 
place of Albuquerque. His passage, arrival, his 
own and the surrounding splendour, all have 
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such a dramatic sort of glory about them, as to 


remind one of a very spectacular opera at the 
Académie Impériale de Musique. The Viceroy 
died, after a brief enjoyment of his greatness. 
After temporary burial in India, his body was 
brought to Portugal, where his tomb was held 
in high respect for many years; but Mr. Stanley 
speaks of its having been violated by the 
populace in 1840. 

The chief interest we feel in the noble Portu- 
guese seaman is in connexion with the first 
and the most adventurous of his oxpoditions. 
Hleven years, however, before he went on his 
first exploring way, Juan and Bartolomeo Dias 
had dashed into the Southern Seas, and they 
doubled the Cape, to which they gave the name 
of “Cape of Tempests.” The King changed it 
to that of Good Hope, and Da Gama was des- 
patched to see what profitable realities lay 
beyond it, and to reach India by that way if 
such a feat was practicable. In his three ships 
he had pilots and sailors who had accompanied 
those navigators, and in that much he had 
greater means of success within his power than 
either Columbus or Magellan. The passage, 
however, had its difficulties: The way was 
oftener guessed at than known, and the guesses 
were wrong, till the lucky chance came at last 
and was taken. The ships assailed the western 
African Coast like battering-rams; they then 
stood out to the dark and stormy sea again; 
returned only to find land ; launched over and 
over again into the open sea; came back, went 
back; turned in fresh hopes to find continuous 
water, and only found the barrier of coast. The 
crews lost all patience, but they had their 
master. Nothing could deter him from reaching 
India by the way he had taken; not even 
the peril of death with which he was threatened 
at their hands. Prows were turned eastward, 
but only to see a threatening western coast, 
which seemed interminable. They went out to 
sea as if to escape the exasperation of behold- 
ing a barrier which had no passage or termina- 
tion, and then in cold and darkness and storms 
turned once more towards the east, and were 
swept on and on, rejoicing in the tempest that 
carried them at last so far that they found the 
Cape had been doubled without their seeing it. 
No part of this volume equals in interest the 
stirring narrative of this attempt to reach and 
round the great headland, and to find sea and 
still sea to the eastward before them. 

On the return voyage, the mariners saw 
‘what they had doubled on going out. “They 
ran under full sail, and seeing the Cape remain 
behind, and that they had passed by it towards 
Portugal, the pleasure of all was so great that 
they embraced each other with great joy; they 
then all knelt down with their hands upraised 
to heaven, uttering great praise and prayers 
for the great benefits which had been granted 
them.” There were a few men on board who 
must have had mingled feelings. The King had 
ordered each ship to be furnished with half-a- 
dozen capitally condemned felons. These were 
to be used in any matter wherein to use wor- 
thier life would have been a waste of such 
treasure. The few who survived must have 
anxiously cast over in their minds the chances 
of their being hanged, after all, when they 
reached the Tagus. 

Portugal had for a time the prospect of a 
glorious future in the Indian possessions she 
acquired by the gallantry and judgment of one 
or two foremost men. But bad government, 
cruelty, rapaciousness, and at last a drain on 
the mother country which she could not supply, 
brought all temporary good fortune to disaster. 
The crimes of other countries committed in 
their respective colonies are deplorable enough ; 
but the blunders of Portugal were as cruel and 








as fatal as her crimes, and infamy attaches itself ; ing those parts. In the second place, the Dynamics 


to her name wherever she has planted a flag in 
distant settlements. 





The Annual Register for the Year 1868. 
(Rivingtons.) 
Notwithstanding the little flaws that may 
occasionally be detected in this time-honoured 
yearly record, it must be admitted that there 
is no similar work at present which can 
claim to take its place, and that if it were 
to disappear from the literary catalogue, it 
would be difficult to fill the gap which would 
thus be left. The principal portions of the 
work are in Part I., the ‘ History’ of the year, 
of which the English parliamentary debates 
form the larger part, and in Part II. the 
‘Chronicle of Remarkable Occurrences,’ which 
is almost entirely composed of brief narratives 
of accidents, crimes, and other passing events 
such as those which we read from time to time 
in the columns of the daily newspapers. In 
treating of the year 1868, the conductors of 
the ‘ Register’ have naturally allotted a separate 
chapter to the Campaign in Abyssinia. We 
have read this chapter with due attention, 
imagining that we might, perhaps, find it to be 
a recapitulation of particular views rather than 
a record of facts. We had occasion some years 
ago to point out an error of treatment of this 
kind in the history of the American Civil War, 
and on that occasion we considered it within 
our province as critics to remind the conduc- 
tors that statements of fact, rather than opinions 
and arguments, should be sought for and found 
in a “register.” We are bound to say that 
the historian of the Abyssinian War has, upon 
the whole, steered clear of the error alluded to, 
except on one point, that of the conduct of 
Capt.'Cameron. On the other hand, however, 
the events of the campaign are somewhat too 
briefly stated, and if we mistake not, the 
reasons, not altogether unimportant, for pro- 
ceeding with the assault on Magdala, after the 
release of the captives, are altogether left 


out of sight. Such an omission would seem | 


to indicate a haste in compilation which, as 


the war terminated nearly six months before | 
the end of the year, might, we should think, | 
have been very easily avoided. An interesting | 


feature of the volume is the list of Members of 
the new Parliament, in which certain signs and 
letters are made to describe the politics of the 
several Members, and to indicate “ new Mem- 
bers” and “new constituencies.” The ‘Retrospect 


of Literature, Art and Science’ has undergone | 


some change, the conductors having allotted to 
it a larger space than in previous years. We 
observe, too, that this portion of the work con- 
sists more of a comment and less of quotation 
than formerly, and that some modifications 
have been made in the arrangement of the 
matter. On the latter head a little more care 
would be desirable, as the logical divisions are 
not always quite correct. This and a certain 
amount of inequality may probably be attributed 
to haste in the composition of the article. Upon 
the whole, the ‘Retrospect’ appears to have 
been executed with industry and judgment. 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

A Manual of Machinery and Millwork. By Wil- 
liam John Macquorn-Rankine, LL.D. (Griffin 
& Co.) 

THE practical Manuals on Civil Engineering and 

Mechanics by Prof. Rankine are well known: a 

new Manual from his pen, therefore, requires no 

recommendation from us. The present work treats 
of the Geometry of Machinery ; machines are con- 
sidered with reference to the comparative motions 
only of their moving parts, and rules are very 
clearly and exactly given for designing and arrang- 


of Machinery are considered, involving an ex- 
amination of the forces exerted and the work done 
in machines, together with the means of measuring 
those quantities. The third division embraces the 
Materials employed in Making Machines, and their 
Strength and Construction. The value of such a 
work to all who are engaged in the construction of 
machinery is great, and the author deserves high 
praise for the satisfactory manner in which he has 
condensed, within the limits of a single volume, 
matters which could only have been previously 
studied in several different publications. The book 
is fully illustrated with diagrams, which the author 
has drawn with correctness, but which are, to a 
great extent, marred by the coarseness and ragged- 
ness of the engraving. It is strange that English 
publishers of scientific books cannot take a few 
lessons from the French and German publishers in 
this respect. In the works of this class recently 
issued in France and Germany it is evident that 
the engraver has been guided by a feeling of re- 
sponsibility to secure correctness and distinctness, 
and the result has been perfect lines and delicate 
engraving. In this excellent work—we are sorry to 
| say it—the diagrams are the reverse of this, and 
many of them are really offensive to the eye of an 
| educated draughtsman. We hope to see ‘this 
/ mended. 


| The Birds of Sherwood Forest; with Notes on their 
Habits, Nesting, Migrations, &c.: being a Contri- 
bution to the Natural History of the County. By 
| W. J. Sterland., (Reeve & Co.) 
| Holiday rambles may, according to the rashness 
| or the prudence governing them, end in health or 
| disease, new leases of life or sudden death. Probably 
| it may be safely laid down as a rule that without 
| @ thorough training in rambling at home no one 
| ought to go abroad, and certainly Englishmen will 
find much to astonish and instruct them within the 
, Shores of the British Isles, and even near their own 
doors; for example, Sherwood Forest, the district 
, between Ollerton, Worksop and Mansfield. The 
| region of Robin Hood, the ‘‘rightwis robbere” of 
, the ballads, is still to a considerable extent an 
/ unenclosed forest, covered with thickets, and with 
oaks, bracken, furze, heather and heath enough to 
| hint what the greenwood must have been when the 
| bugle rang, the bow twanged, and stalwart men 
| in Lincoln green startled the red deer. Newstead 
and Clumber are in this district, suggestive both 
of recollections and lessons ; mistletoe and mosses 
abound, several osculating trees occur, and many 
birds tempt observation and study. Ramblers who 
may be at a loss for a region to explore at home 
, may do worse than stalk Merrie Sherwood, an 
| enterprise of small cost and risk ; and during the 
resting hours of their ramble they may read with 
| profit the pages of Mr. Sterland’s volume on the 
| Birds. 
The Religion of the World. By H. Stone Leigh. 
(Triibner & Co.) 
Mr. Leigh is a writer of much promise. He thinks 
clearly and expresses his thoughts in simple and 
beautiful language. His purpose, it may be ob- 
jected, is vast for his means; for in truth, he deals 
with the whole science and mystery of religion in 
seventy pages, Preface included. Adequate treat- 
ment is of course impossible in so small a space; 
but Mr. Leigh is rather suggestive than exhaus- 
tive. The spirit in which he approaches his task is 
tolerant and generous; for he recognizes a great 
humanity in religion ; and claims for the sentiment 
of reverence, in whatever form that reverence 
shows itself, a measure of respect. His little book 
will lead many a man and woman on in a larger 
way of thought. 


A Shaksperian Grammar. An Attempt to illustrate 
some of the Differences between Elizabethan and 
Modern English. By E. A. Abbott, M.A. (Mac- 
millan & Co.) 

Iv is an old maxim, which is especially true in 

education, that whatever is worth doing at all 

is worth doing well. So we may safely say, if 

Shakspeare is to be studied at all in schools— 

and surely he is at least as deserving of study as 

any of the ancient classical writers—he should 
be studied with critical accuracy. For this pur- 
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pose, there is need not only of a glossary of 
obsolete words and explanatory notes, but also 
&@ grammar containing a systematic collection and 
explanation of idiomatic usages current in Shak- 
speare’s time, but now liable to be misunderstood 
or altogether unintelligible. Such a grammar Mr. 
Abbott has undertaken to provide ; and, though he 
had no predecessor to guide him, he has accom- 
plished his useful task in a very satisfactory man- 
ner. His work is valuable, not only as an aid to 
the critical study of Shakspeare, but as tending 
to familiarize the reader with Elizabethan English 
in general, which is much less known than it de- 
serves, both for its intrinsic merits and as a means 
of purifying and re-invigorating modern English. 
All the peculiarities in the idiom of Shakspeare 
and his contemporaries are here arranged in con- 
venient order, abundantly illustrated by quotations 
and explained by reference to early English. There 
are also some good remarks on Shakspeare’s pro- 
sody, and excellent notes and questions on part of 
‘Macbeth.’ Altogether, Mr. Abbott has done his 
work thoroughly and well, and has laid both 
teachers and pupils under great obligation. 


Twenty Lessons in French, with Vocabulary, Notes 
and Appendices. By W. Brebner. (Bell & 
Daldy.) 

THESE lessons are too unconnected, and not well 
arranged. They consist of grammatical observa- 
tions, illustrated by examples, and followed by 
short sentences for translation from French into 
English and English into French. At the end of 
the book are notes to assist in translating, and 
appendices containing paradigms of the verbs and 
other portions of the grammar in a fragmentary 
state. We much prefer a regular grammar and 
exercise book, bringing the main features of the 
language before the pupil with a gradual and orderly 
development. Nothing can be more absurd and 
inconvenient than the way in which the vocabulary, 
arranged alphabetically as a dictionary, is here 
placed at the bottom of the lessons, but separated 
from them by cutting the leaves right across hori- 
zontally. 


We have on our table Counsels on Holiness of 
Life, being the First Part of the Sinner's Guide, 
translated from the Spanish of Luis de Granada, 
together with a Life of the Author, edited by the 
Rev. Orby Shipley, M.A. (Rivingtons),—The Con- 
Session of a Sinner, translated from the Spanish of 
Dr. Constantino Ponce de La Fuente, a Re- 
former of the Sixteenth Century, by John T. Betts, 
with a Biographical Sketch by Benjamin B. 
Wiffen (Bell & Daldy),—Brief Words on School 
Life; a Selection from Short Addresses based on 
a Course of Scripture Reading in School, by the 
Rev. John Kempthorne, M.A. (Bell & Daldy),— 
The Pilgrim’s Progress in Words of One Syllable, 
by Mary Godolphin, with Coloured Illustrations 
(Routledge),—71b’s Tit-Bits: Two Hundred and 
Thirty-one Recipes taken from a valuable old- 
fashioned Collection, edited by Frances Free- 
ling Broderip, with a Preface by Tom Hood 
(Bentley). Also New Editions of The Pilgrim and 
the Shrine; or, Passages from the Life and Corre- 
spondence of Herbert Ainslie, B.A. (Tinsley),—The 
Education of Girls and the Employment of Women 
of the Upper Classes Educationally Considered: 
Two lectures by W. B. Hodgson (Triibner),— The 
French Mastery Manual, specially adapted for the 
Use of Schools, by Alfred Coignon (Simpkin),— 
and Hans Brinker; or, the Silver Skates: a Story 
of Life in Holland, by Mrs. M. E. Dodge (Low.) 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


nope "s Fables in Words of One Syllable, by. Mary Godolphin, 1/ 
a e’s Scriptural Doctrine of Hades, 
axter’s God's Purpose in Judgment, hn te by 
300k of Heroines, 3 vols. cr. 8vo. 31/6 ¢ 
Braddon’s Birds of Prey, Parlour Edit., 12mo. 3/6 cl. 
Braddon’s Captain of the Vulture, Parlour Edit., 12mo. 3/6 cl. 
ape Magazine, New Series, Vol. 2, March to August, ’69, 6/ 
Carlyle’s Works—‘ Miscellaneous and Critical Essays,’ Vol. 3, 9/ cl. 
Dollatte’ 's Reply toCobbett’s * Hist. ce Protestant Reformation,” 5/ 
Criminal Chronology of York Castle, 12mo. 2/6 cl. s 
Davidson’s Building and wet 12mo. 2/ cl. sf * 
Dover, by Davies, with 12 byeing oy” 8 by R. Sedgfield, 10/6 cl. 
Dussauce’s General Treatise on the Manufacture of Soap, 31/6 cl. 
at Home, in Words of One Syllable, by Uncle John, l/ 
Fry’s 's Royal Guide to London Charities for 1869-70, 1/ cl. swd. 
Girl’s Own Treasury, illust. 12mo. 5/ el. 
Hardy’s Syllabus of Documents relatin, ating to England, &c.,15/ cl. 
Harrison’s Three Ballads, The Cli rew, &., fc. 4to. 5/ cl. 








Hutchins’s Sanitary Powers and uties of Vestries, 8vo. 3/6 swd. 
Johnston’s Civil Service Guide, cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 
Key to Fortune in New Lands, by W. B. L. 12mo. 1/6 cl. swd. 





Kingston’s Last Look, a Tale of the Spanish Inquisition, 1/ bds. 
sitarey of the Church, Plain, sq. 1/ cl. 

M‘Carthy’s My Enemy's Dantelker, a Novel, 3 vols. cr. 8vo. 31/6 cl. 
Margaret’ s Venture, by Author of ‘Jenny’s ‘Geranium,’ 12mo. 1/ 
Marta 's Hoo) coping Cow Cough, = Pathology and Treatment, 8vo. 2/ cl. 
Month, The, to June, 1869, 8vo. 8/ cl. 

Mrs. Brown in the filsmlanas, 12mo. 1/ bds. 

oye! 8 we ag a Dictionary of = English Language, 2/6 cl. 

Once a Week, New Series, Vol. 3, Jan. to July, 1869, royal 8vo. 6/ 

0” Reilly’ ‘8 Children of the Church, 18mo. 1/6 cl. 

Phases of Party, 8vo_ 3/6 cl. 

Poems, by Wraxall Hall, fe. 8vo. 5/ cl. 

Profitable Farming, Mechi’s Sooiaes and eae” i} fe. 8vo. 2/ cl. 

Rogers’s Scotland, Social and Domestic, 8vo. 21/ ¢ 

Scott’s Life, by Lockhart, Vol. 8, Roxburghe Edit. 12mo. 3/6 hf. bd. 

Scouring of the White Horse, new edit. sq. 3/6 cl. 

Stanley 8 Artistic Drawing Studies, Landscape Series, 1 to 6, 1/ ea. 
heory of the Earth, by Research, cr. tro. 3 /6 cl. 

Vanity Fair, Political, Social and Literary cocky Vol. 1, fol. 27/6 

Vaughan’s Sermons, preached i in Christ Church, Brighton, 12mo. 5/ 

Williams’s Choice Stove and Greenhouse Flowering Plants, 5/ «l 











THE SHAKSPEARE AUTOGRAPH. 
August 4, 1869. 

I hope you will allow me to add a few words 
about the Bury Shakspeare autograph, as I have 
had the opportunity of comparing it with the 
copies of those received as genuine. 

I should commence by stating that all the auto- 
graphs in the little Ovid are pasted upon parchment 
first pasted over the print. This was doubtless 
done to ensure them from being torn. I would 
also add, that the top portion of the paper on 
which is the signature has several remains of other 
letters upon it. Among these a long loop, as of a 
g, is very apparent. It is on this account, and 
looking at the sharp edge of the top portion of the 
paper, together with the words before and after 
the signature, that I think the part preserved to 
be the end of a letter. 

As to the signature itself, its resemblance to the 
autograph in the Montaigne Florio is very remark- 
able, except as to the letter W. But the letter W 
in the Bury autograph is precisely similar to the 
W used by Shakspeare in his signature to the lease 
of the Globe Theatre, and to one, if not to two, of 
those to his will. 

The difference between the Bury autograph and 
any known autograph of Shakspeare is in the 
neatness and small size of the writing in the former. 
But with all this neatness (and even beauty) the 
character of the hand appears to me precisely the 
same. As yet I have heard no valid reason against 
its genuineness, and I think there is great cause 
for gratulation in this very interesting discovery, 
inasmuch as it is not a simple signature. 

Who could have been the person thus to mutilate 
and destroy such an invaluable letter as this sig- 
nature was once attached to? 

Allow me to state that the autograph may be 
seen by members of the Archeological Institute, 
or by those introduced by members, at the rooms 
of the Institute, 16, New Burlington Street, W., 
during the whole of next week. 

JOSEPH Burrv. 








IRISH CHURCH LANDS. 
Navan, August 3, 1869. 

Ir is not my duty to reply to the Duke of 
Abercorn’s letter in the Atheneum of last Saturday, 
further than to say that my statements respecting 
His Grace’s holdings of Irish Church lands are 
strictly true. Those statements were made in illus- 
tration of the “deceptive classifications” and ‘ want 
of uniformity ” which rendered useless the Report 
of the Irish Church Commissioners. No imputation 
was cast by me upon the Duke; for while cen- 
suring the Commissioners for not explaining “this 
apparently reckless kind of leasing,” I added the 
words, “for which the Duke and Bishop Alexander 
are in no way blameworthy.” 

I may observe that the Duke’s account of this 
lease differs from the Commissioners’ Report and 
also from the statements published concerning it 
by Mr. Humphreys, who is agent to the Duke. 
His Grace is somewhat confused in the assertion 
that the lease in question, dated in 1867, was bought 
by him “twenty-five years ago,” for the lease which 
he then bought was fortwenty-one years, and ofcourse 
has expired. He is incorrect in calling his lease a 
‘‘toties quoties” one, and in saying that “ 849/. 
is the rent which he is bound to pay to the Com- 
missioners of the See.” His rent is 1377. (less 
than 6d. an acre), and his annual fines for renewal 
are 678/., or 16d. per acre. These arrang ts 


Grace imagines; for the right to renewals on those 
terms dates from 1833, when a series of acts of 
parliament began to be passed which prevented 
the bishops from arbitrarily increasing rents and 
fines, and making improvident leases of their See 
lands.” W. Maziere Brapy, 





GODFREY OF BOUILLON. 
25, Paternoster Row, August 8, 1869. 

Tue hero of the first Crusade is said to 
have been the son of a Count of Bouillon. There 
was a Eustace, Count of Boulogne, of Guisnes 
and Terouenne, who figures largely in our an- 
nals. He visited Kngland betore thc Ovnquest, 
and married Goda, a sister of Edward the Con- 
fessor. Returning homewards with his bride, 
he got into a discreditable squabble with the 
people of Dover, and embroiled the whole 
nation so effectually that Earl Godwin and his 
family were banished in 1051. In this journey 
he was the precursor of Duke William, whose 
subsequent visit, made while Saxon influences 
were at a discount, may have been owing to his 
representations. In 1066 he joined William in 
his memorable expedition, and, performing pro- 
digies of valour at Hastings, was rewarded with 
land in many counties; much of it being the for- 
feited property of his old opponent Godwin’s 
family; notably, Westerham, in Kent, and Witham, 
in Essex. Besides his marriage with the widowed 
Goda, or Godgifa, mentioned above, he subse- 
quently wedded Ida of Lorraine, sister, and ap- 
parently heiress, to Godftey le ve Duke of 
Lotharingia. He had three sons: Godfrey 
of Bouillon, Marquis of Anvers, Duke * Brabant 
and basse Lorraine, and King of Jerusalem; 2. 
Baldwin, Count of Edessa, second King of Jeru- 
salem; 3. Eustace, Earl of Boulogne, the only one 
who appears to have left issue. He married Maria, 
daughter of Malcolm, King of Scotland. Matilda, 
his daughter and heiress, married Stephen, Earl of 
Blois, afterwards King of England. King Stephen 
gave Witham, which he thus inherited, with other 
immense possessions, to the Templars. His only 
son, Eustace, Earl of Boulogne, who died young, 
also dealt in the same manner with other property 
derived from the same source. I do not know the 
fate of the first Eustace. He opposed William’s 
Justiciaries in 1067, fled from England, was recon- 
ciled, returned, and lived to fight again in the 
reign of William Rufus. In Domesday he is always 
called ‘*Count Eustace.” Clear as all this may 
seem, it is open to doubt. Mr. Wright, in his 
‘History of Essex,’ calls Godfrey grandson of this 
Eustace. The ‘ Penny Cyclopedia’ says (V., 270) 
that Godfrey's father was named Gustavus. None 
mention a wife, yet, according to an entry in 
Domesday, he appears to have been married when 
young. In Domesday, under the county of Surrey, 
are mentioned many possessions of Geoffrey 
Mandeville, a powerful Norman baron. He was 
Portreeve, or Governor, of London for the Con- 
queror. He possessed one hundred and eighteen 
lordships in various counties ; had his headquarters 
at Walden, in Essex, and founded the monastery 
of Hurley, in Berks. He was grandfather of the 
first Earl of Essex. This is what Domesday records 
of his possessions at Aultone, in the hundred of 
Waletun, Surrey: “De his hid: ten: Wesman 
vi hid: de Goisfrido filio Count Eustachij. hanc 
tra: ded: ei Goisfrid: de Mannevil cu: filia sua.” 
I read, “ Of these hides, Wiseman holds six hides 
from Godfrey, son of Count Eustace, which land 
Geoffrey de Mandeville gave to him with his 
daughter.” If there is faith in records, this must 
refer to Godfrey of Bouillon; and the gift is evi- 
dently a marriage-portion. It is curious to note 
the identity of Godfrey and Geoffrey. Both names 
are called Goisfrid. The hundred of Waletun corre- 
sponds, I believe, with the modern Wallington ; but 
Iam not aware if Aultone has been traced. The 
Survey was finished in 1086. The hero of ‘Geru- 
salemme Liberata’ was born about 1060. In 1081 
he was fighting in Germany for, and against, the 
Emperor Henry the Fourth, who married his sister 
Praxeda, s on the Crusade 1096, reached 
Jerusalem 1099, died 1100. History is silent about 





have not existed from ‘‘time immemorial,” as His 





this marriage. A. HALL. 
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GOSSIP FROM ITALY. 
Naples, July 29, 1869. 

I send you a variety of scraps interesting in 
themselves, though without much connexion with 
one another, except that which they derive from 
being thrown together in this letter. First, that 
an eminent French naturalist, M. Gorceix, has 
been visiting Naples in order to make some inves- 
tigations on Vesuvius and on the gaseous exha- 
lations which arise in such great abundance from 
the neighbourhood of Naples and from the Flegraan 
Fields. Amongst other places, M. Gorceix visited 
and experimented on the sulphurous springs of 
Chiatamone and (astellamarc, the ** Mo fette ”’ of 
Torre del Greco, Bai, the Solfatara of Pozzuoli, 
the Lake of Agnano, the Stufe of S. Germano, and 
the Grotta del Cane, which idle visitors frequent 
every winter to see wretched dogs subjected to 
agony. On Vesuvius it was observed that the 
activity recently reported had sensibly diminished, 
and that the fumarole, which a short time since 
melted zinc, have now a much lower temperature. 
From the crater little smoke or aqueous vapour 
issued ; of carbonic acid the quantity was about 
four per cent., little sulphuric acid, no idrogeno 
solforato, and much acido cloridrico, which was 
so great as to render it impossible to make the 
tour of the upper part of the cone. The presence 
of carbonic acid was ascertained in the centre of 
Vesuvius—that is, on the top of the upper cone; 
and it was also established that the dry fumarole 
—those which do not give out any more aqueous 
vapour—do not contain carbonic acid. Though 
they may not be so to the general reader, these 
observations will be interesting probably to your 
scientific readers. 

The Atheneum of the 24th inst. published some 
observations of mine on the discovery by Prof. 
Abbate of the means of preserving the human 
body. Since my last communication I have re- 
ceived other details, in reply to questions proposed, 
on this most interesting and important subject, 
which I send to you, without hesitation, in a con- 
densed form. Some secret similar to Dr. Abbate’s 
has existed for a long time, as all travellers who 
have visited Florence probably well know. In the 
Cabinet of Physiological Anatomy in Santa Maria 
Novella, there are preparations of portions of the 
human body by Dr. Segato. The Grand-Ducal 
Government refused to purchase the secret, which 
died with Segato. His preparations, I repeat, were 
only purtions of the body, whereas that which is 
now being exhibited in Naples, in the ex-Convent 
of Santa Maria della Nuova, is the entire body of a 
youth of seventeen years of age, who died of phthisis 
about the end of last January. For five months, 
therefore, it has resisted the action of a very vari- 
able atmosphere. The features, the integrity of 
the form, are perfectly preserved, as they were at 
the moment of death. The nails have a roseate 
hue ; there is no odour of any kind; and the flesh 
has the hardness almost of marble. To this let it 
be added, that the hair adheres so tenaciously to 
the head that it is impossible to remove it, of 
course without violence. The operation of embalm- 
ing or petrifying is effected in a few hours, without 
the necessity of removing the dress ; indeed, another 
body has been petrified, according to the same 
system, without taking off the dress, and even pre- 
serving the gloves on. ‘‘ We know,” says a medical 
gentleman, not an Italian, to whom I am indebted 
for these details, ‘that some gentlemen in Naples, 
after having proved what we have stated, have 
made an alteration in their wills, imposing it as 
an obligation on their heirs that they shall apply 
the system of Abbate to their bodies, in the event 
of their dying before the Professor.” This discovery 
has, however, a more practical and more important 
phase—that is, its use in preserving meat fresh. 
Abbate asserts he has succeeded completely. There 
are difficulties in this special application of it which 
would not present themselves in the petrifaction 
of human bodies, such as the danger of introducing 
substances injurious to health, or affecting the 
taste, the appearance, or the nutritive qualities of 
the meat. All these difficulties Abbate declares he 
has overcome; and it is a known fact that a first- 
rate house in Italy, whose commercial relations 


with the Americas are considerable, has already 





made offers to Abbate on the subject. Should it 
be proved by experience to be true that the whole- 
some food of man—which is now thrown away in 
vast districts as utterly unavailable, or is only 
melted down for the sake of the fat—can by simple 
and inexpensive means be exported to Europe 
fresh and good, an inestimable boon will have 
been conferred on humanity. This our Professor 
asserts he can do; and as he has already done so 
much, surely his system deserves the attentive 
examination of all scientific men. During his life 
Abbate has no intention of making known the 
secret of his discovery, but he is prepared to visit 
any part of the world which he may be requested 
to visit, and show the results of his invention. 

Let me conclude this letter by a few artistic 
gleanings. During the late brilliant moon a party 
of our Neapolitans got up a pic-nic at Pompeii. 
There was a band of music and, of course, a sump- 
tuous supper, which was served in the Forum, all 
by the light of the Chaste Diana. After supper 
tableaux were represented in the Temple of Jupiter, 
under the management of Cav. Morani, a Neapo- 
litan artist, now settled in Rome. ‘One which 
gave great satisfaction,” says the Naples and 
Florence Observer, ‘‘ was a scene emblematical of 
the last days of Pompeii, so beautifully described 
by Lord Lytton. Those who took part in it were 
dressed in the costumes of the inhabitants of that 
period.” Speaking of Pompeii, let me tell you that 
a new building of very doubtful necessity and taste 
is being erected in the Villa Nazionale, and is to 
be called the Pompeiorama. The object is to pre- 
sent the visitor with panoramic views of a city of 
world-wide fame, some of which views are photo- 
graphs, others paintings in gowache by Uva and 
other artists. It is a complete cockney project, and 
unnecessary, for the reason that any one can run 
down in less than an hour and see the great 
original. I leave the Villa, however, and yourself 
too, but not without pausing at the studio of a 
well-deserving artist just opposite the gate, whose 
merits have at length been publicly acknowledged. 
Giuseppe Laudicina, long known to me as a clever 
worker in cameos, has just completed a figure of 
** Amore,” so beautiful and so perfect as to excite 
universal admiration. On its being submitted to 
the examination of the Central Workmen’s Society 
its merit was considered to be so great that the 
President offered it as a present to the King. His 
Majesty most graciously accepted it, and has sent 
Laudicina the insignia and the diploma of the 
“Corona d’ Italia.” A modest and most meritorious 
man has received his due. H. W. 





THE PARALLEL HOLINESS OF MOUNTS ZION 
AND MORIAH, 
(LETTER IIL.) 
Jerusalem, July 2, 1869. 

WE have found, then, in the historical books of 
the Old Testament, Jerusalem, containing the city 
of David or Zion, Mount Moriah or the Temple, 
and the remainder of the city. Again, in 1 Macca- 
bees we find Jerusalem containing the same city of 
David, or the tower or fortress (7 axpa), the same 
Temple, and the remainder of the city. And in 
Josephus we find Jerusalem containing the same 
Temple, and an upper and a lower city (n axpa); 
but the names Zion, Sion and Moriah are not men- 
tioned : the city of David is mentioned, and it will 
be shown that it was used to designate the lower 
city of King David’s time, to which was joined the 
Akra, the citadel, and that after this circum- 
stance the whole of the lower city, including the 
citadel, was called Akra. Now of the two cities, 
the upper and the lower, it is evident, without any 
doubt, that the latter, the lower city, the Akra 
of Josephus, corresponds to, and is identical with, 
the city of David, or fortress or Akra of the Macca- 
bees, and therefore with the city of David or Zion 
of the historical books; but we appear to know 
where the upper city was, for an upper city exists 
at the present day, viz., the hill lying south of the 
road leading from the Jaffa Gate to the Bab es- 
Silsile, and including the Armenian and Jewish 
quarters, and probably also part of the hill to the 
south, outside the walls. We have nearly positive 
proof of this being the upper city of Josephus, from 





his statement that the palace of Agrippa overlooked 
the Temple, that it was in the upper city, and con- 
nected with the Xystus, and from thence, by a 
bridge, with the Temple ; and in Jerusalem no other 
site can be found for this palace but on the high 
ground overlooking the southern end of the Haram 
area. Now, having fixed the site of the upper citys 
the lower city, Akra, falls into its place to the north, 
about et-Takiyeh, or the palace of Helena (where is 
the word Akra on the Ordnance Survey plan 2); for 
Akra could not have been south of the upper city 
as here fixed, and if further to the north than et- 
‘Takiyeh it would have been on the other side of the 
valley, aud in such a position that the Macedonian 
garrison, quartered in it, could not have disturbed’ 
the Jews who went up to the Temple, as described 
in 1 Maccabees. 

Now, though Josephus does not actually men- 
tion Zion, we ought, if he be an accurate writer, 
to be able to infer from his language where he sup- 
posed Zion to have been. In trying this and looking 
into the matter we find a striking peculiarity in his 
topography, viz., his vagueness in speaking of the 
topography of the past, his precision in detailing 
the walls and buildings which existed about his 
own time ; this is greatly in contrast with the preci- 
sion throughout the historical books and 1 Macca- 
bees, and causes the topographical account of 
Josephus up to the time of the death of Simon 
Maccabeus to be of secondary consideration. Thus 
we find Josephus frequently adding to and am- 
plifying the Biblical stories; but it does not appear 
in any case that he gives any help in the topo- 
graphy; on the contrary, he always mentions: 
Jerusalem in such general terms as to lead one to 
suppose that he was himself uncertain of the iden- 
tity of its various portions, as he knew it, with 
those which are mentioned in the Biblical account. 
It is, however, clear that he is in accord with the 
historical books and 1 Maccabees in making Zion, 
the city of David, coincide with Akra, the lower 
city :— 

“Antiquities, vii. 3 :—“So he took the lower city by 
force, but the citadel (axpa) held out still. When 
David had cast the Jebusites out of the citadel 
(axpa) he also rebuilt Jerusalem, and named it the 
city of David. Now when he had chosen Jerusalem 
to be his royal city . . . a royal palace at Jeru- 
salem. Now David made buildings round about 
the lower city: he also joined the citadel (axpa) to 
it and made it one body ; and when he had encom- 
passed all with walls he appointed Joab to take 
care of them:” 

We have, then, David taking the lower city 
and afterwards Akra (or in the Biblical account 
Zion), and then joining all in one, so that the whole 
lower city with its citadel took the name of Akra ; 
but we hear nothing of the upper city. Josephus 
gives, however, (B. J., v. 4, §1) another account, 
which says that David called the upper city the 
fortress (ppovptov) ; and some writers have identi- 
fied the upper city, which David called the fortress, 
with the Akra which he captured; and in order 
to do this they have to conclude that Josephus gave 
the same denomination, Akra, to both the upper 
and lower cities ; but if so, why does he not say 
that David called the upper city Akra? 

The apparent explanation of Josephus is this ; 
King David took the lower city with its citadel, 
Akra (Zion), and joined them together in one, so 
that together they formed the hill of Akra: after- 
wards, when the upper city was walled in, David 
called it the fortress (ppovptor). 

There are many other reasons against the upper 
city being the citadel, the Akra, which Josephus 
described David as having captured. For example, 
he speaks of Jerusalem and the city of David as 
one, and of the citadel as if it were merely a citadel ; 
but the upper city appears to be at least four times 
as large as the lower city, and it is absurd to sup- 
pose a city occupying one-fourth the space of its 
own citadel; and again, Josephus makes David 
join the citadel on to the lower city; but if the 
lower city were only one-fourth of the citadel, 
surely he would have said that David joined the 
lower city on to the citadel. Then, again, Josephus 
appears to call the lower city Jerusalem, the city 
of David, and he says David built his there, 
and made buildings round about it. It thus ap- 
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pears that Josephus, though speaking more vaguely, 
is strictly in aceord with the historical books and 
the 1st Maccabees. The only question that appears 
to remain is a question of degree: whether the 
¢eitadel, Akra, which David captured, is not Millo 
of the city of David, and the lower city of Josephus 
Zion. As Akra was taken in and formed one with 
the lower city, so Millo may have been taken in 
and formed one with Zion. 

Let us now pass on a step, and test Josephus as 
to the topography of his own time or a couple of 
centuries before it, viz., from the death of Simon 
Maccabeus ; for it appears that it is only after 
that time that he can be looked up to as chief 
and almost the only authority. We now find at | 
once'a change: he is no longer vague and general 
in his remarks, he is master of the field, and must 
write with precision, not only because he is almost 
the only historian of his time, but also because he 
is speaking of a city the topography of which was 
known to himself and to many who were likely to 
be his readers. We may, then, suppose that Jose- 
phus’s account becomes valuable just when it is 
most wanted, viz., after the death of Simon Mac- 
eabeus. 

Looking at Jerusalem as it is, we find Robinson’s 
Arch to have been a portion of a bridge leading 
from the Temple to the foot of the upper city. 
How exactly this coincides with the account of 
Josephus, when he tells us of the bridge leading 
over to Agrippa’s (or the Hasmonean) palace through 
the Xystus. It appears probable, then, that Robin- 
son’s Arch was used in the time of Herod and 
destroyed after the taking of Jerusalem by Titus : 
and if so, when was the bridge broken down in 
Pompey’s time? It is to be recollected that it was 
not till Herod’s time that the Temple area was 
‘expanded to double its previous extent; and in | 
fooking for an area 600 feet square, no site can 
well meet all the requirements but that nearly coin- 
<iding with the platform of the Dome of the Rock, 
though even this site does not seem quite to suit 





the historical account. There appears, however, to 
be the fewest objections against this site. If this is 
near the site of the old Temple, then the bridge 
of Pompey would have been near Wilson’s Arch, 
in the lower city. 

Now it has been stated that Robinson’s Arch 
appears to have fallen before the first of Wilson’s 
Arches was built ; therefore it appears that this 
Jatter arch was built after the destruction of the 
Temple by Titus. We may look, then, further 
north for the bridge of Pompey, perhaps near the 
Bab el-Kattanin. It has also been surmised that 
the Haram wall from the Huldah gate round to 
Barclay’s gate is more recent than that about the 
south-east angle. 

We now appear to have got hold of some pieces 
of the puzzle, viz.: that the first Temple may have 
been situate at the south-east angle of the Haram 
area, or more probably nearly on the Dome of the 
Rock platform ; that a portion of the present wall 
was probably not built till Herod’s time; that 
Wilson’s Arch was not built till after the destruc- 
tion by Titus; that the bridge destroyed in Pom- 
pey’s time may have been near Bab el-Kattanin ; 
and, to finish up for the present, we have the 
suspicion that the valley running down from the 
Daniascus Gate may as well run across the northern 
portion of the Haram area as down under Wilson’s 
Arch. It is not at all certain that it does do so, 
but there is nothing that we know of against it; 
and, whether it does or not, the valley up by 
‘Bab el-Hadid appears to be what the Bedawin 
call a thoghret,—that is, a point where a water- 
course, after having passed down a valley, is 
undecided which of two fresh valleys it shall | 
follow. It is not an uncommon feature in Pales- 
tine; and it appears that cases are on record in 
other countries where running water, on coming 
to a thoghret, bifurcates and passes on in a double 
Stream. 

The’ question of the course of this valley has 
@ most important bearing upon the position of the 
Antonia. Josephus tells us that the Antonia, or 
‘Batis, was at the north-west angle of the Temple. 
We also learn from the 1st of Maccabees that 
there was a fort attached to the Temple. There 





poesibly it was the fortified palace spoken of in’ the | 


Book of Nehemiah, The question is, whether it 
was joined to the Temple directly, or by cloisters, 
which could be cut off without injuring the Temple 
or the Antonia. The latter appears probably to 
have been the case; but it is a question which 
requires much looking into. 

Now, Josephus tells us that the Antonia was on 


Bezetha, and separated from Bezetha by an arti- | 


ficial ditch. If it were joined directly to the Temple, 
it would have been near Bab el-Hadid ; the valley 
in front being the artificial ditch. There are many 
reasons, however, against this and in favour of its 
having been at the north-east angle of the Haram 
area, where the Serai is now, and joined to the 
Temple by cloisters running across the valley which 
separates Bezetha from Moriah, which valley was 
pointed out in my letter to Mr. Grove of Nov. 12, 
1867. This appears to be the great question at 
present. A few innocent-looking little shafts in the 
grass-grown, unfrequented portion of the northern 
Haram area would probably settle the matter ; but, 
alas! it appears that we are to be debarred the 
satisfaction of obtaining a plan of ancient Jeru- 
salem for our Biblical history, merely because a 
confusion has been made between the Haram area 
at Jerusalem and the morejealously-guarded Haram 
at Hebron. CHartes WarkEN, Lieut. R.E. 





THE SHEPHERD-KINGS. 
Bekesbourne, July 24, 1869. 

In the Atheneum of the 17th of July, Mr. 
Campbell defends the Septuagint translation of 
the word nan (to’ebah), which I believe to be 
erroneous. But, by admitting that “‘the root 
of the word is ayn, which...is doubtless the same 
as axn,” that gentleman virtually recognizes the 
soundness of my argument; for, according to 
Gesenius and other lexicographers, the latter form 
has the double meaning of to desire, to long after, 
and to abominate, to abhor ; and the former being, 
as Mr. Campbell allows, “the same,” it must neces- 
sarily have the same meaning. Consequently, the 
noun-substantive mayin, however it may have been 
interpreted and understood, means ex vi termini, 
‘something desired or longed after,” as well as 
‘something abominated or abhorred.” 

Nevertheless, the primary meaning of the root 
—I speak of the two forms as being substantially 
one—could not have been thus equivocal. Being 
in character like the expressions wip, ava@epma, 
sacer, taboo, &c., as shown in my letter to which 
that of Mr. Campbell is in reply, it must, like 
them, have originally possessed a neutral signifi- 
cation, such as to put away or apart, to separate; 
and when it came to acquire a more definite mean- 
ing, either in a good or in a bad sense, the context 
was in each case sufficient to determine in which 
of those senses it was employed. 

In the present instance, there really ought not 
to be any doubt as to its signification. If the 
narrative of Joseph’s presentation of his father and 
brethren to the King of Mitzraim be only regarded 
in a plain, common-sense point of view, indepen- 
dently of its traditional interpretation, it must 
convince even the most sceptical that the expres- 
sion in question has been wrongly translated. 

The Hebrew slave Joseph, who has become the 
favourite Minister and Viceroy of the King of 
Mitzraim, causes his father and brethren to join 
him in the country of his adoption. Before intro- 
ducing them to his sovereign, he tells them that 
he shall represent them to him as shepherds; and 
he desires them, when questioned, to confirm his 
statement. The reason he gives for this is, that 
amongst the Mitzrites ‘every shepherd is to’ebah.” 
I know not how to translate this expression into 
English so as to retain the double meaning of the 
original; but it may be rendered in Latin omnis 
pastor est sacer, and in French tout pasteur est 
sacré. Joseph’s family do as they are directed. 
The King receives them most graciously, and says 
to his Minister : ‘‘ Thy father and thy brethren are 
come unto thee. The land of Mitzraim is before 
thee. In the best of the land make thy father and 
brethren to dwell; in the land of Goshen let them 
dwell. And if thou knowest any men of activity 
among them, then make them rulers over my 


is no reason to suppose it was a mere tower, and | cattle.” 





| _ Now, if the word ¢o’ebah meant “an abomina- 
, tion,” in like manner as the Latin sacer and 
| the French sacré might be understood to mean 
“accursed,” and if the fact were that the Mitzrites 
“held shepherds in the utmost contempt,” (which, 
however, is merely an assumption consequent on 
the received translation,) is it consistent, is it at 
all probable, is it indeed possible, morally speak. 
| ing, that Joseph should so expressly, and seem- 
| ingly so unnecessarily, have desired his father and 
| brethren to volunteer the avowal that they be- 
longed to that despised and detested class? And 


| would the King have treated the nearest’ relatives 
of his favourite Mintster in 50 cuntemptuvus, so 


abominable a manner, and so disgraced that 
Minister himself, as to employ them in such 
a degraded occupation ? 

But if the expression in question has the meaning 
for which I contend, in like manner as the Latin 
sacer and the French sacré may mean “ sacred,”— 
if shepherds were a respected separate, even if not 
sacred, class among the Mitzrites,—were freemen, 
gentlemen, or nobles, according to our modern 
ideas ; then the whole transaction becomes natural, 
consistent and intelligible. Joseph designedly re- 
presented the occupation of his family to be such 
as would qualify them for admission into a select 
and superior class among the natives of the country, 
and the monarch on his minister’s representation 
unhesitatingly recognized their right of admission; 
and, further, in order to manifest his esteem for 
them and to do them and his favourite himself the 
greater honour, he at once appointed some of them 
to have the charge of his own cattle,—not as mere 
herdsmen, but in some such capacity as we may 
imagine to be equivalent to rangers of the royal 
parks and forests with us. 

Accepting this as the meaning of the word to’ebah, 
and as establishing the fact that in the time of 
Joseph shepherds formed a select and superior class 
in charge of the “‘sacred” animals of the Mitzrites, 
we may understand how, at the subsequent period 
of the Exodus of the Israelites, Moses would 
naturally have feared to sacrifice those animals 
before the people’s eyes lest they should stone 
him, and that he should have given this as the 
reason why he desired to go away into the Desert 
to sacrifice,—not because sheep were ‘‘ the abomi- 
nation of the Mitzrites,” as our translators have 
so unmeaningly rendered it. 

As it appears to me, this mis-translation was a 
consequence of the aversion entertained by the 
Septuagint translators, and indeed by the Jews 
generally in the latter period of their national his- 
tory, to make use of expressions of sacred meaning 
or application, especially with reference to matters 
which the Gentiles held sacred. Hence, every 
such expression became with them ‘an abomi- 
nation.” Our old Christian travellers in the East 
seem to have been similarly actuated when speaking 
of the religious usages of Pagan nations. I have 
met with a curious instance of this in Mr. J. 
Winter Jones’s translation of ‘The Travels of 
Ludovico di Varthema.’ Speaking of the Hindoos 
of Calicut, the author relates (p. 149) that, when 
they say their prayers, ‘‘they perform certain 
diabolical actions (or motions) with their eyes, and 
with their mouths they perform certain fearful 
actions (or motions).” If he had only called them 
| “abominable,” the parallel would have been 

perfect. 

Twelve centuries after the date of the important 
event in the history of the progenitors of the Israel- 
itish nation on which I have thus dwelt, the Father 
of profane history speaks of the Mendesians, who, 
| occupying a portion of Lower Egypt in the direction 
| of Ancient Mitzraim, may not improbably have 
| derived some of their usages from the natives of 
| that country; and he relates (ii. 46) that they 
| “pay reverence to all goats, and more to the males 
than to the females,”—adding, quite consistently, 

that “the goat-herds who tend them receive greater 

honour.” At that time, however, by the ordinary 
| Process of development, the religion of the Men- 
desians had become so debased and brutalized, that 
the he-goat, in the character of the god Pan, was 
| the direct object of divine worship, or, to use the 
| fastidious language of the Septuagint translators, 
| was their “ abomination. 
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Applying now this statement of the Greek his- 
torian respecting the Mendesians to the comment 
of Maimonides upon Onkelos, cited by Mr. Camp- 
bell, we shall perceive the inconsistency of the con- 
clusion of the learned Jewish doctor, that, whilst 
sheep were “the animals that the Mitzrites wor- 
shipped,” the shepherds who tended them, instead 
of receiving greater honour, were “held in the 
utmost contempt and deemed an abomination.” 

This reconsideration of the subject serves, there- 
fore, only to confirm me in the opinion expressed 
in the Atheneum of June 26th, that the word nayin 
in Gen. xlvi. 84. and Exod. viii. 26. has been 
wrongly translated, and that its true meaning, 
instead of being “an abomination,” is, on the 
contrary, ‘‘an object of respect or reverence.” 

Before closing my letter, I desire to say a few 
words in reply to Mr. Hyde Clarke’s observations 
on “the Semitic languages” in your impression of 
to-day. 

I regret that I should have expressed myself 
so ambiguously in my letter in the Atheneum 
of July the 10th as to have led that gentleman 
to imagine I wished to pit him against Prof. Max 
Miiller. My intention was to instance, by reference 
to examples in your columns of only the previous 
week, the unavoidable inconsistency of scholars 
generally, Max Miiller himself not excepted, in 
their application of such expressions as ‘‘ Semitic” 
and “sub-Semitic” to languages which are in- 
disputably Hamitish. I purposely refrained from 
naming the users of those expressions, because what 
T said was simply by way of illustration. It might 
have been better to have referred altogether to 
Prof. Miiller himself, who, in his ‘Survey of Lan- 
guages,’ after speaking (p. 23) of the language of 
Egypt as ‘“‘clearly marked with the Semitic stamp,” 
and as a “‘scion of the Semitic stem,” says, never- 
theless (p. 24), that “it may be doubted whether 
it is not sufficiently distinct, historically and gram- 
matically, to constitute a separate branch of speech, 
the Chamitic.” 

As regards Mr. Hyde Clarke’s remarks on my 
suggested change of nomenclature, I need only ob- 
serve that he admits that the existing nomenclature 
is ‘without good foundation,” and that “ Semitic” 
is ‘a bad word”; and although he appears not to 
entertain the same opinion that I do of the value 
of the “‘Tholedoth, or Book of Generations,” in 
the tenth chapter of Genesis, still I do not gather 
from what he says that he dissents from my argu- 
ment that if we employ a Biblical nomenclature, 
either wholly or partially, we ought to do so 
systematically and consisteutly, and not call the 
family of languages spoken by the descendants of 
Ham Semitic. I may add, that as Shem is said to 
have been the eldest son of Noah, so the Shemitish 
(Turanian) languages constitute the eldest family ; 
and their underlying those of the Indo-European 
descendants of Japheth appears to be indicated in 
Gen. ix. 27. 

Surely, then, my proposition to substitute Shem- 
itish for Turanian and Hamitish for Semitic, ought 
to be regarded, not as a dangerous unsettlement, 
but. as a salutary correction of an acknowledged 
misnomer. CHARLES BEKE. 

P.S. Since the foregoing was in type, I have 
had my attention directed to the following note, 
in Gesenius’s Lexicon, on the word max, the mean- 
ing of which is to be willing, inclined, to desire :— 
‘In Arabic this verb has the sense to be unwilling, 
to refuse, to loathe, corresponding to Heb. max xd. 
But this must not be regarded as a contrary signi- 
fication ; since the idea of inclining, which in Heb. 
implies towards any one, expressing good will, 
Germ. Zuneigung, is in Arabic merely referred to 
the opposite direction, 7. e. from or against any one, 
expressing ill will, Germ. Abneigung, i. e. aversion, 
loathing.” 





ADDITIONAL CODICI OF THE DIVINA COMMEDIA 
IN THE LIBRARY OF THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 
Newington Butts, Surrey, July 31, 1869. 

Wirtuin the last few years, that is, since 1864, 

three additional Codici of the Divina Commedia have 

found a permanent home in the Library of the 

British Museum, which now contains fifteen. Two 

of these are tolerably perfect, and.are of import- 





ance; the other consists of the fragments of a 

codice membranaceo which suffered in the lament- 

able fire on the premises of Messrs. Sotheby & 

Wilkinson, in June, 1865, that consumed the 

valuable library of the late Alexander von Hum- 

boldt, much of which might probably have been 

saved had not the firemen with their forks, like 

some of the devils described by Dante, dragged the | 
books from their shelves down into the midst of | 
the flames. This Codice is numbered 26,836 of the 

general codici, and was presented to the library by 

J. Payne, Esq., July 29th, 1865. The fragments 

of the original volume, many of which are much 

injured, curled up and discoloured, have been 

carefully mounted on paper. 

The writing is in double columns, in a mezzo- 
gotico-tondo character of the end of the fourteenth 
or beginning of the fifteenth century, and in a 
good and bold style. There are rubrics and coloured 
ornamental initials to each canto; but there are 
no notes. The poem begins at the second canto of 
the Inferno, verse 27. There is a lacuna also from 
Canto xii., v. 94 to Inferno, Canto xiii., v. 130. At 
the end of this cantica we read—‘‘ Qui finisce la 
prima cantica di dante Alleghieri di firence chia- 
mata inferno. dio nabbia lode e graztie. Amen.” 
The Purgatory begins at Canto ii., v. 25. There 
is a lacuna from Purg. xxii., v. 135, to Paradise ii., 
v.24, The last few leaves of this cantica have very 
much suffered. There are fifty-eight leaves in all. 

I have not noticed any remarkable varianti in 
this volume, the readings of the text appear to be 
the ordinary ones. 

The next codice is of more importance and its 
history is less disastrous. It belonged in the early 
part of the present century to the Capucin fathers 
of Lugo, from whose library Paolo Costa carried it 
off, with the good-will of the Italian Government, 
and afterwards sold it to the bookseller Guidotti, 
of Bologna. It is to be hoped that Costa gave the 
poor Capucini sume equivalent for this valuable 
volume ; but the story, as related in a small and 
neat hand in blue ink at the end of the volume, 
reads very ladrone like, as if this eminent Danto- 
philist had no real belief in the Malebolge of his 
master. In 1814 the Marquis Antaldi purchased 
it of Guidotti, and it became the second in his 
collection. On the 25th of July, 1865, it was pur- 
chased at Puttick & Simpson’s for the library of 
the British Museum, where it is now No. 26,771 
of the general collection, and may be thus 
described :— 

Codice cartaceo, in folio of 214 leaves, written 
in single columns, in a character of mezzo-tondo 
slightly gotico, but not in an elegant hand, appa- 
rently of the beginning of the fifteenth century. 
The Marquis Antaldi thought that it might, 
perhaps, be of the end of the fourteenth century, 
but still he inclined more to the later date. There 
are no notes, and generally no rubrics to the 
cantos; but the fifth canto of the Inferno has one. 
The first two cantos are wanting, as are also sixty- 
one verses of the sixteenth and the greater portion 
of the thirty-third canto of the Paradise. The 
rubrics are in Latin, in four lines; that to the 
Purgatory is as follows :—“‘ Incipit secunda Cantica 
Dantis Aldigherij poete Florentini. Que dicitur 
Purgatorium.” The rubric to the Paradise is very 
similar: ‘‘ Incipit tertia Cantica Dantis Aldigherij 
poet Florentini. que dicitur Paradisus.” At the 
conclusion we read: ‘“finito libro isto sit laus et 
gloria Xpo. Explicit tertia cantica dantis aldi- 
gherij poete florentini Que dicitur paradisus. 

en. 
Qui scripsit scribat semper cf dito vivat 
Vivat in celis semper ci dijo felix 
Qui michi (sic) furatur vl’ reddat vl’ moriatur.” 
On the verso of the last leaf is a very bad sonnet 
in a larger and bolder hand. There are numerous 
evidences of carelessness in the copying of this 
codice, which was made from one with very good 
readings, much better in fact than we usually find, 
and therefore, though somewhat imperfect, it is 
worthy of attentive study. It affords another 
instance of the correct reading of Inf. v. 102— 
Che mi fu tolta el mondo ancor noffende (sic). 
At Purg, xxvii. 4, we have the proper reading— 
Et londe in gange da nona riarse, 





with the variante di novo, in which, instead of a 2, | 


the copyist has inserted an r, it is precisely the 
same letter as we find in riarse, thus showing that 
he was either very careless or very stupid. 

The third codice has only been very recently 
acquired. It was purchased of Mr. Quaritch, the 
bookseller, of Piccadilly, by Mr. Bond, out of the 
Egerton Fund, for 25/. It had belonged to the 
Rev. Thomas Corser, and was sold along with a 
portion of his library in the month of April last by 
Messrs. Sotheby & Wilkinson. It is now No. 2084 
of the additional Egerton Codici, and may be 
described as follows :— 

Codice cartaceo, in small folio, of 177 paged 
leaves, including three blank ones, written in single 
columns of forty verses on a full page, in an Italian: 
Gothic hand, inclining to mezzo-gotico, but not by 
a professional scribe, and apparently about the 
end of the fourteenth century. The Inferno is 
better and more carefully written than the other 
two cantiche; the copyist appears to have got tired 
of his work before he had finished it, and ends with: 
jag ejaculations of rejoicing when it was all 

one— 
Deo gratias—Alleluia—Alleluia. Amen, 

There are rubrics to the cantos, but the first, 
along with seventy verses of the canto, has been 
lost. Each canto has a plain initial letter in red. 
The first. canto of the Purgatory has the initial 
word in three very ornamental letters in red, 
extending across the page. And the first canto of 
the Paradise has the first two words in the same 
style, with a scroll ornament, also in red, extending 
down the inner margin of the page. There are 
numerous notes to the second and third cantiche, 
but none to the first cantica : they are in Italian, ina 
hand of the fifteenth, or early part of the sixteenth 
century, and are mostly interlined with the text. 
There are no points or stops of any kind; the ink 
has much faded in places, and many leaves are 
mended. However ill it may have been treated by 
some early possessor, it has been duly valued since, 
and more care taken of it. A lacuna occurs in the 
Inferno from verse 23, canto vi., to verse 72, canto 
vii.; and in the Paradise the verses of canto xxxiii., 
from verse 9 to verse 100, are wanting. In the 
Purgatory, canto xxix. is numbered xxviii, and 
so on to the end, by which, at first sight, the last. 
canto seems to be absent. At the end of the first 
cantica we read—‘‘ Explicit liber Inferni comedie 
dante Allingerii de Florentia Deo Gratias Amen.” 
The second cantica begins with the rubric, ‘‘ Secun- 
dus liber cOmedie dantis Allingherij prima cantica 
in qua tractatur de purgatorio Rubricha.” The 
Paradise has no rubric, and fewer. notes than the 
Purgatory. At the end weread—‘“‘ Explicit Comedia 
dantis Al [here the leaf is torn] de florentia Deo 
Gratias.” Then follows, “‘ Qui scrissit (sic) scribat 
semp cum (domino vivat).” These last two words 
are, however, illegible, and much of what succeeds: 
is so also. Finally, we have the concluding ejacu- 
lations already noticed. 

This codice has evidently been copied from a 
very early one. Zlis more frequent than dw. The 
consonant ¢ usually takes the place of the first ¢ 
when two would otherwise come together, as cicta 
for citta, socto for sotto; boce occurs for voce, and 
thema for tema. 

Occasionally in the rubrics to the cantos, the 
number is put in the plural form, with e for ¢. 
Thus we read—“ Cominciano e cinque chapituli 
del libro primo della comedia di dante dove tracta 
delle pene che patono quellanime nelonferno.” 

Capital letters are more frequently employed 
than usually, and often occur where we should 
least expect to find them, as in personal pronouns, 
prepositions, adjectives and articles. Thus we find— 

Se non etterne et Io ecternal duro. 

Siche la thema si volve In disio. 

mossi la boce o anime Affanate. 

che mi fu tolta Il modo ancor moffende. 

piu lume gia quido feci Il mal sono. 
Yet we find also an apparent motive for their 
introduction, as in 

Et visse a roma socto il Buono Augusto, 
which no thorough-going Ghibelline would omit; as 
also in 
Or vo che tu mia Sentenza fiebocehe. 

But the most remarkable verse which I have 
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noticed is the last but four of the entire poem, in 
which tenne occurs in the place of venne,— 
da un folgor in che sua voglia tenne. 
This variante is not found in any other of our 


fifteen codici, and is very rare. itte, however, 
has noticed it. The circumstance is important, 
and deserves consideration. H. C. Bartow. 





THE COURTS OF JUSTICE SITE COMMITTEE. 

Tue Report of this body has been published. 
It recites the evidence for and against the respec- 
tive sites in Howard Street and the Strand (Carey 
Street). It further states that the acquisition of 
the property and clearing of the latter have already 
occupied four years, at a cost of more than 800,000/.; 
also, that under the Thames Embankment Act, 
passed in 1862, a space of ground lying between 
Norfolk, Surrey and Arundel Streets, and the 
river, was reclaimed and set apart for the use of 
the public as ornamental ground. Upon this ground 
and the space lying between it and the Strand the 
Howard Street scheme proposed to place the New 
Courts, instead of on the Carey Street site. This 
plan was subsequently limited to an area south of 
Howard Street, and an acre and a quarter of the 
reclaimed land, involving, however, for the sake of 
light and air, the demolition of part of the north 
side of Howard Street. Mr. Street prepared plans 
for this reduced site of six acres; also plans on a 
scale reduced from those which were originally 
devised for the Carey Street site, of the already- 
acquired extent of seven and a half acres:— 

“Thus the Committee had before them, on the 
north of the Strand, seven and a half acres, forming 
the Carey Street site, already purchased and 
cleared, and from which upwards of 4,000 resident 
occupiers had been removed; and on the south of 
the Strand, below Howard Street, a site to the 
extent of six acres, about four and a half acres of 
which are still covered by houses and buildings. 

“From the fullest consideration of all the cir- 
cumstances of the case, and of the facts stated in 
evidence before them, your Committee have come 
to the following conclusions :—They are of opinion 
that the Carey Street site, upon the whole, affords 
the best opportunity of concentrating the courts 
and offices in the centre of the great legal district 
lying between and nearly equi-distant from Lincoln’s 

nn and the Temple; and that it would be greatly 
to the public advantage that this site should be 
adhered to, and the New Law Courts and offices 
erected thereon, as sanctioned by Parliament in 
the Act of 1865. The evidence received by your 
Committee has satisfied them that the convenience 
of the public cannot be separated in the main from 
that of the legal profession, and that the economy 
of time which would result from placing the Law 
Courts in immediate proximity to the chambers of 
the practising barristers and solicitors would tend 
to the direct advantage of the suitors. On the other 
hand, the placing of the Equity courts on the 
Embankment site would, in the judgment of your 
Committee, be of serious detriment to the public 
and the profession, and materially diminish, if not 
destroy, the benefit which has accrued from the 
transfer of the Chancery Courts from Westminster 
to Lincoln’s Inn. 

‘* With regard to facility of access, your Commit- 
tee are impressed with the conviction that, for all 
ordinary purposes connected with the Courts, no 
great additional expenditure need be incurred 
should the Carey Street site be adopted; while 
they desire to call attention to the fact that the 
increased accommodation likely to be afforded by 
the Embankment, the river and the contemplated 
railway must be taken into account as available, 
in the case of strangers, for the Carey Street site, 
to nearly the same degree as for that of Howard 
Street. 

“The Carey Street site admits of a building the 
same size as that proposed to be placed on the Em- 
bankment site, with an area available for improved 
approaches. The reasons for any improvement in 
the approaches that may be desirable upon the 
north of Carey Street would equally apply if the 
building were erected on the Howard Street site. 
It is alleged that the shape of the Carey Street 
site presents certain inconveniences, from the irre- 





gular shape of the western boundary; but your 
Committee believe that the site may be available 
for the reduced scheme without any additional 
purchases, by a give and take arrangement with 
Clement’s Inn, and that if any additional purchase 
of ground were found necessary, the cost of such 
purchase might be met by the sale of a portion of 
the ground already acquired. Mr. Hardwick and 
other witnesses have stated their opinion that no 
difficulty whatever would exist in securing purity 
of air, adequate ventilation, and sufficiency of light 
in buildings erected on either site. The Carey Street 
site, then, being, in the opinion of your Committee 
the most convenient for the accomplishment of the 
main objects of the proposed concentration, they 
proceed to consider whether, with relation either 
to cost or architectural effect, it would be wise to 
abandon the present parliamentary site. 

“Your Committee have carefully weighed the 
conflicting statements laid before them regarding 
the question of cost. The estimated expense of ac- 
quiring the Howard Street site and widening Essex 
Street, which Mr. Street and Mr. Hunt concur in 
regarding as indispensable, would be as large as that 
already expended on the Carey Street site as it now 
stands. If the Carey Street site were abandoned, 
a considerable loss must inevitably occur on its re- 
sale, which Mr. Pownall, Mr. Hardwick, and Mr. 
Oakley agree in putting as high as 436,000/. Mr. 
Hunt, indeed, says in his evidence that he has been 
in communication with a gentleman representing, 
according to his own statements, some very respon- 
sible persons who are willing to take the Carey 
Street site and lay it out for building purposes at 
an ultimate rent equivalent to 34 per cent. on 
780,000/.; but that, although the ultimate rent will 
be 34 per cent., there must be a period of time 
when all the rent cannot be obtained, and so Mr. 
Hunt puts it at 3 per cent. Even assuming that all 
Mr. Hunt’s expectations could be realized, the very 
least amount of loss which can be calculated on 
is 34,0002. per annum for four years for interest 
of money. 

“The evidence has satisfied your Committee 
that the area already acquired, and which is ready 
for the commencement of building, is sufficient for 
the erection of the Courts of Law and the offices 
on the reduced scale contemplated in the plan pre- 
pared for the Howard Street site by direction of 
the First Commissioner of Works. If at any future 
period additional accommodation should be required, 
the ground in the neighbourhood of the Carey 
Street site would be obtained at a probably lower 
price than that in the neighbourhood of Howard 
Street ; the latter side being bounded by King’s 
College on the one side and the Temple on the 
other, any extension would have to take the direc- 
tion of the very expensive block of buildings on the 
south side of the Strand. There is so much differ- 
ence of opinion in your Committee as to the com- 
parative advantages of the two sites in point of 
architectural effect, that they are unable to report 
upon that subject. 

‘**Looking at the delay that has occurred since 
the passing of the Act, and the further suspense 
that would be unavoidable in obtaining the powers 
for, and the compulsory purchase and clearance of, 
another site, and considering that no paramount 
reasons have been submitted to the Committee for 
a change in the original design, your Committee 
recommend that the Carey Street site be retained, 
and that the New Law Courts and offices be erected 
thereon.” 

There are many statements in this Report which 
will take the public by surprise, after the assertions 
and counter-assertions which have affected common 
judgment on the subject. Whether the Govern- 
ment, or rather those members of the same who 
are the patrons of the Howard Street site, will 
permit this Report to be acted upon remains to be 
seen. When the nature of the Report was known 
a question was put in the House of Commons, 
which was designed to elicit a satisfactory reply on 
this head, but failed in that respect. The proceed- 
ings of the Committee show very close voting on 
certain amendments to the Report, which is con- 
densed above: the chairman gave a casting vote 
on four distinct questions. This Report is practi- 


cally Mr, Goldney’s, and was carried by nine votes | 


to seven. A rival Report, by the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, which strongly recommended the 
Howard Street site, was rejected by eight votes to 
five. This disposed of the main question of the 
merits of the sites. 





PROPOSED NEW LIBRARY AND MUSEUM FOR 
THE CITY. 


Dr. Saunders, a gentleman to whom the City of 
London is indebted for many liberal measures, has 
succeeded in getting a motion for the building of 
a City Library and Museum referred to a Com- 
mittee. 

In introducing his motion, Dr. Saunders said, 
the question of erecting a new library and museum 
for the City had been one in which he had taken 
great interest during the last seven years. He had 
seen the institution which they now had at Guild- 
hall grow in importance day by day, and he felt 
that the time had come when the Corporation 
should do something in the way of erecting a new 
library and museum which should be worthy of the 
City and of the age in which we live. He traced 
the history of the library at considerable length. 
The first mention of such an institution went as 
far back as the fifteenth century. From that time 
there was a gap until the beginning of the last 
century, when Byford placed the Guildhall Library 
ninth on his list of London libraries. Forty years 
later, about the middle of the eighteenth century, 
Thomas Carte moved in the matter, and called 
attention to the fact that, while they were erecting 
a most extensive structure for the residence of the 
chief magistrate, no provision was made for a library 
for his use, and he proposed that each of the City 
companies should subscribe a specified amount 
towards this object, but the proposition fell to 
the ground. With regard to the present library, the 
firs; movement was made in 1824, when a Com- 
mittee was appointed ‘‘to inquire into the best 
mode of arranging and carrying into effect in the 
Guildhall a library of all matters relating to the 
City, the Borough of Southwark, and the County 
of Middlesex.” A Report was brought up and 
agreed to, and a steady progress had been made 
till the present time, the number of volumes now 
reaching to 30,000, excluding maps, plans, and 
things of that sort. Comparing this with other 
libraries, he found that the Astor Library, in New 
York, contained 100,000 volumes; the Liverpool 
Library, founded in 1852, 170,000 volumes; the 
Free Library of Liverpool, 30,000 volumes; the 
Manchester Library, founded in 1852, 70,000 
volumes; the new Bedford Library, founded in 
1852, 20,000 volumes; the Norwich Library, 
founded in 1852, 20,000 volumes; the Salford 
Library, founded in 1849, 12,000 volumes; the 
National Library at Paris, 150,000 volumes; the 
Harvard College Library, 90,000 volumes; and 
the Luton House Library, 25,000 volumes. So 
much for modern libraries. With regard to old 
libraries, he found that that in Bristol, founded in 
1613, only contained 14,000 volumes, and that 
in Leicester, founded in 1632, only 20,000. These 
figures were small when compared with the number 
of manuscripts in some libraries of ancient date. 
The library destroyed by the Caliph Omar, a.D. 
640, was situated in the Temple of Serapis, and 
consisted of 300,000 volumes, in addition to which 
there existed in the Bruchion quarter of the 
city of Alexandria a second collection of 400,000 
books, which was accidentally lost by fire during 
the war with Julius Cesar. This was at a time 
when books could not be multiplied by printing, 
as in the present day. It must be recollected, how- 
ever, that the Guildhall Library, although only 
containing 30,000 volumes, would compare, in 
point of utility, with some of the larger libraries. 
Its volumes were of recent collection, and it had 
| been used by men who had upheld the literary 
| prestige and renown of this great Empire. So 
| much for the contents of the Library. With refer- 
| ence to the building, he was sorry to say that it was 
| such as to have brought them into great disgrace. 
| In confirmation of this statement, he quoted some 
| statistics. France, he said, possessed more than 
| 100 public libraries open freely to all comers; 
| Austria and Prussia together had nearly 90; 
Bavaria had 17; Belgium, 14; and other Euro- 
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pean kingdoms had a fair share. Paris possessed 
7 perfectly free public libraries; Vienna, 3; and 
Berlin, 2. Until the passing of Mr. Ewart’s Act, 
in 1850, for enabling town councils to establish 
public libraries and museums, England had the 
unhappy pre-eminence of being without a single 
strictly free library. Since then many of the towns 
and cities had voluntarily taxed themselves under 
the provisions of the Act referred to; but London, 
which of all other cities in the world owed most 
of its position to the intelligence, education and 
activity of its citizens, stood degraded and dis- 
graced for its apathy in this matter. He did not 
charge the Corporation with being entirely apa- 
thetic or negligent in the matter, but they had 
been partially so. He then referred to the action 
that had been taken by the Court at different times 
since 1831. In that year a reference was made to 


a committee; and, in the result, it was agreed | 


to extend the Library, at an expense of 1,2001., 
with an additional 1,000/. for fittings. This esti- 
mate was exceeded by 4001, making a total of 
2,6002. The next Report bore date February, 
1837, the subject being the extended scope of 
the Library; and the sum of 1,000. was voted 
for that purpose. In 1861 3,000/. was voted to 
the Library Committee for affording increased 
accommodation, but the scheme was objected to, 
and the Committee had never appropriated the 
money. Two years afterwards came the present 
of the beautiful and unique collection, the Dutch 
Church Library, which was deposited in what he 
might call a garret. More recently the Committee 
came to the conclusion that, ‘‘it is not desirable 
to expend any further sums of money in the adapt- 
ation of buildings which are totally inadequate to 
the wants and requirements of the library and 
museum.” The objections to the present library 
were briefly these:—The entrance was mean, the 
interior so crowded that classification was impos- 
sible; there was bad light and worse ventilation ; 
the committee-room was too small, and there was 
an entire absence of quiet and privacy. With 
regard to the museum, the collection was so stowed 
away that it could hardly be seen. The Roman 
pavement recently discovered had been removed 
in sections at great expense, and put carefully away 
in a cellar in the crypt, where it was almost invisi- 
ble. With regard to remedial measures, he sug- 
gested that there should be a library proper, with 
committee-room, lavatory and other requisites; a 
museum, the cases in which should be movable 
for the purpose of its being readily adapted as a 
reception-room on State occasions ; a room tobe used 
asa library ofreference, free to all respectable persons 
desirous of making temporary use of dictionaries, 
maps, plans, works upon commerce, banking, &c.; 
an entrance-room for making inquiries, changing 
books, &c., without disturbing the readers in the 
library; a room for the Library of the Dutch 
Church, and muniment-rooms. By having the 
museum, a chamber about 100 feet long and 60 or 
65 feet wide, and capable of being turned into a 
reception-room, a great deal of money would be 
saved that was now spent on temporary erections, 
the cost of which since 1800 had been about 
80,000/., or more than 1,000/.a year. The expense 
of the proposed library, he was informed, would 
not exceed 25,000/., with 4,000/. or 5,000. more 
for fittings. This expenditure he proposed to spread 
over three years, as the chairman of the Finance 
Committee had said they might safely spend 
10,0007. a year for extraordinary works. 

The motion was carried, with the omission of a 
few words referring to a proposed site. 

The following gentlemen were appointed a 
Special Committee to carry the resolution into 
effect, viz.:—Mr. Alderman Salomons, M.P., Mr. 
Isaacs, Mr. Deputy De Jersey, Mr. Deputy C. 
Reed, M.P., Mr. Hartridge, Mr. Fowler, Mr. 
Orridge, Mr. J. H. Hale, Mr. Todd, Mr. J. E. 
Saunders, Mr. Staples, Mr. Hammack and Dr. 
Saunders. 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 
THE Dublin Evening Mail of Wednesday states 
that Prof. Robertson, of the ‘Catholic University,” 
has been placed on the Literary Pension List for 





1007. per annum. Mr. Robertson was, we believe, 
a pupil of the Abbé de Lamennais. His services 
to literature comprise a translation of Schlegel’s 
‘Philosophy of History, and of Méhler’s ‘Sym- 
bolism,’ a work on the doctrinal differences between 
Roman Catholics and Protestants. Mr. Robertson 
has also published some lectures on Burke. 


Mr. Patrick Kennedy, whose pleasant story of 
Trish life, ‘ Banks of the Boro,’ we had occasion to 
praise when it appeared, is about to issue another 
like book, ‘Evenings in the Duffrey,’ containing 
all the legendary and traditional matter the writer 
could collect in Wexford, with the ballads and 
poems popular in the north-west of that county. 


Mr. Henry Kingsley is about to assume the 
editorship of the Daily Review, a leading Liberal 
Edinburgh newspaper. Mr. Kingsley’s migration 
to the north will perhaps lead him into “ fresh 
fields and pastures new,” as a novelist. 


Dr. Gedge, of Caius College, Cambridge, late 
assistant to Prof. Humphry, is about to accompany 
Sir Samuel Baker into Africa as head of the medical 
staff, as well as to investigate the natural history 
of the district and collect specimens for the Viceroy 
of Egypt. 

Simultaneously with the meeting of the British 
| Association at Exeter, the American Association 
| for the Adv t of Sci will commence 
| its annual gathering. The American Association 
| meets this year at Salem, Massachusetts. 


The National Association for the Promotion of 
| Social Science will hold its next congress at Bristol. 
| The meeting will cx on Wednesday, the 
| 29th of September. 

The Curator of the Albert Museum at Exeter 
has received a mummy and coffin, a gift from the 
Prince of Wales. It was discovered during the 
progress of excavations recently made in Egypt. 
Mr. 8S. Birch, of the British Museum, pronounces 
it to be the body of Amenhetpai, and prepared by 
the wax process. 

The British Medical Association held its thirty- 
seventh Annual Meeting at Leeds last week. 
There was a good attendance, amounting before 
the close to between four and five hundred. Dr. 
Chadwick, the President, gave an account of the 
new Leeds Infirmary and its arrangements, and 
combatted Sir James Simpson’s unfavourable opin- 
ion as to large hospitals, a subject which was after- 
wards discussed in one of the Sections by Sir James 
and others. The next meeting of the Association 
will be held at Newcastle. 


Mr. George Dennis having been appointed by 
Her Majesty’s Government Consul in Crete has a 
wide field, not only for professional service, but for 
archeological researches. 

The Geologists’ Association are continuing their 
useful and pleasant excursions this season, and 
have announced a special visit of three days to the 
Isle of Wight in September, during which they 
propose to examine carefully all the chief geological 
features of the island. Prof. Morris, of University 
College, is the President of the Association, and 
under his guidance there is no fear of practical 
work being neglected. 


At a meeting of the members of the Newspaper 
Press Fund on Saturday, Lord Houghton in the 
chair, the question of the qualification for member- 
ship, as to which there has been for some time a 
discussion, was settled. There has long been a desire 
on the part of some members to widen the quali- 
fication, and admit those engaged in the trading 
departments of newspapers. The rule as now 
modified distinctly requires that the members shall 
be literary contributors receiving remuneration, but 
within that qualification the title for admission 
includes all classes of writers, reporters, proprietors 
and managers. A suggestion was made for the 
representation of the provincial press on the com- 
mittee. 

The Silk Supply Association has determined to 
start a Silk Supply Journal, on the model of the 
Cotton Supply Reporter of the Manchester Cotton 
Supply Association. Some talk has taken place 
among the Indian tea companies of publishing a 

















Journal on tea culture, to follow up the proceedings 
of the tea conference of the Indian Committee of 


| the Society of Arts. The Society gives a medal for 


a book on the promotion of tea cultivation, and the 
Indian Government are likely to produce a manual 
on the same subject. 


Reversing the ordinary proceeding, the last stone 
of the Wolf-Rock Lighthouse, nine miles at sea off 
the Land’s End, has been laid with appropriate 
ceremonies. The resident engineer is Mr. W. Dou- 
glas. The lamps will probably be lit in September 
next, after which this dreaded rock will become a 

mn of warning and safety instead of a terrible 


and t herous < 


Col. Stuart Wortley has photographed, and 
Messrs. Colnaghi & Co. have published, a series of 
twenty-four very beautiful copies of the original 
drawings in the collection of the Duke of Rutland at 
Belvoir Castle. Most of the original sketches were col- 
lected in Italy for an ancestor of the Duke by no less 
perfect a judge of art than Sir Joshua Reynolds. 
They comprise specimens by Correggio, Titian, 
Giuseppino, Murillo, Carlo Francesco Vanni, 
Annibale Caracci, Tintoretto, Ostade, Baroccio, 
Zucchero, G ino, Paul Brill, Baldassare da 
Siena, Raffaelle, Poussin, Rubens and Parmegiano. 
A head by Raffaelle, a David with the head of 
Goliath, by Guercino, and a boy holding a platter, 
by Poussin, are noticeable, even in the midst of 
a collection where every sketch is of high merit. 


Mr. Arber has just issued, for 6d., in his excel- 
lent series of English Reprints, ‘ Roister Doister,’ 
by Nicholas Udall, our first English comedy. His 
next book is to be the curious ‘ Revelation to the 
Monk of Evesham in the days of King Richard 
the First, and the year of our Lord 1196,’ describ- 
ing a monk’s vision of the other world, how he 
saw an Archbishop of Canterbury, an abbess, and 
other people in Purgatory, what they all suffered, 
and what sins they suffered for, thus supplying 
evidence as to the sins of English people and the 
condition of the country in the twelfth century. 
This rare tract is to be printed from the unique 
copy in the British Museum, printed by Machlinia 
about 1491 a.p. Mr. Arber has now become his 
own publisher, at 5, Queen Square, Bloomsbury. 


The results of the first examination of women 
by the University of Cambridge have been made 
known sooner than was expected. Altogether, 
thirty-six candidates sent in their names, of whom 
eleven were absent or failed to satisfy the exa- 
miners. In Group A, comprising religious know- 
ledge, arithmetic, English history, literature and 
composition, ten passed in the first class, eight in 
the second, and seven in the third. Several ob- 
tained special marks of distinction in religious 
knowledge, arithmetic, English, French and Ger- 
man. One passed in mathematics, three in political 
economy, two in drawing, and one in music. The 
examination papers are published, and the Report, 
with tables containing a full account of the work 
of the candidates, will be issued in October. Those 
in the first and second classes have a certificate of 
honour. No certificate is granted unless the can- 
didate has passed in at least one group besides 
Group A. 


We t to announce the death, at Lisbon, on 
the 8th ultimo, of a veteran both in literature and 
science, Dr. John Martin. So far back as 1817, he 
was the editor of ‘Mariner’s Tonga Islands,’ a 
work which has been always held in high estimation, 
and in our own pages We have had occasion to 
record his labours during the last twenty years in 
the observation of atmospherical phenomena, espe- 
cially with reference to pressure, temperature, and 
moisture. Dr. Martin laid down meteorological 
charts representing the varying aspects of months, 
seasons, and years from daily observation. He also 
made careful observation with reference to ozone, 
as well as on the characteristics and circumstances 
affecting cholera and yellow fever. These labours 
are the more commendable as the work of an old 
man, executed in different colours with scrupulous 
neatness, and mostly at night after the fatigue of 
practice. Dr. Martin died at the advanced age 
of eighty. 

At the July meeting of the Historical and 
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Archeological Association of Ireland the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland was elected a member and 
Patron of the Association. The Hon. Sec. laid 
before the members the following letter, which he 
had received from Mr. Layard, in reply to an official 
letter of his pressing on him (Mr. Layard) the 

at need of a Department of National Antiquities 
for the entire kingdom :— 

“ Office of Works, 12, Whitehall Place, April 24, 1869 

“ Sir,—I regret that, owing to constant demands 
upon my time, I have been unable to send you an 
earlier answer to your letter of the 15th of April. 
You will have seen by an answer which I gave to 
Mr. Agar Ellis, on the subject of Irish historical 
monuments, in the House of Commons, that the 
Office of Works has no jurisdiction in Ireland, but 
that the Irish Board of Works is under the Trea- 
sury. Such being the case, I am unable to take 
any steps in the direction that you point out. I am 
entirely of opinion that historical remains of interest 
and importance should be carefully preserved. They 
form a part of a nation’s history, and should be 
national property. If at any time hereafter it 
should be in my power to take any steps towards 
their preservation in Ireland, I will do my best to 
have them placed under proper care ; and I should 
be most happy to avail myself of the assistance and 
advice of gentlemen, like yourself, interested in 
these matters, and of the Society with which you 
are connected.—I am, Sir, your very obedient, A. 
H. Layard. 


“To the Rev. James Graves,” 


Mr. Stanford sends us his ‘Special Map of the 
Railways and Stations in London and its Environs ;’ 
to this is added a guide to the routes of all trains 
running from every London terminus, also the omni- 
bus routes, with their distinctive colours and names, 
and the steamboat routes. By means of the omni- 
bus routes a man starting from Notting Hill to 
Mile End, or wishing to go from any point in the 
course between these extremes, can see at a glance 
where to meet the vehicle. The defect of this part 
of the publication is that the times of starting or 
intervals of travelling, and the earliest and latest 
hours of running are not given, except as regards 
the suburban omnibuses, as to which, also, the 
information is strangely incomplete, e.g., knowledge 
that the Colnbrook ‘‘bus” leaves the Bank and 
runs vid Hounslow is, to say the least, vague and 
limited. At what hour of day or night must one 
go to the King’s Arms in Bishopsgate Street in order 
to profit by the Wanstead convenience? The fares 
of these vehicles should be given. To be told that 
an omnibus goes to the Crystal Palace from 
“Oxford Street,” without adding where in that 
two miles of road and at what hour, is not sufficient. 
The account of steamboat routes is both incorrect 
and imperfect. The map of railways may be useful, 
on account of the lines being printed in many 
colours. 


M. Constantine Nigra has issued a correct 
and complete print of the Irish Glosses in the 
ancient codex at Turin, which Mr. Whitley Stokes 
had printed in part, with occasional misreadings 
in his ‘ Goidilica.’ 

Room for crinoline. The Osmanlees have deli- 
cate ways of being gallant. Besides fitting up the 
Beglerbeg Palace with French furniture and French 
cooks.for the Empress of the French on her ap- 
proaching visit to Constantinople, the Sultan has 
ordered the street between his Palace and the 
French Embassy’to be widened. This will be done 
forthwith before October, There will not be much 
time spent about. compensation. When it is done, 
if it is found the widening is an improvement to 
property, the local proprietors will have to pay 
instead of being paid, which is said to be also the 
New York railway law. It is chiefly in London 
that. a man receives compensation for benefit done 
to his property by public improvements, 


We do not hear anything about the Most Holy 
Inquisition here. It is unsuited to these western 
climates, and supposed to be suppressed. It shows 
signs..of life in more congenial regions, or rather 
what are thought to be so. The Sultan, carrying 
out his tolerant views, has established a College on 
the French plan and under French auspices at 














Pera or Galata Serai, and invited children of all | 
religious persuasions, with the view to bringing | 
them up in harmony for the public service. Parents 
are fully aware of the benefits of this institution, 
and priests fearful of the consequences. The Roman 
Catholic bishop, as we lately stated, threatened to 
excommunicate all of his flock who should frequent 
the College. Some of the parents rather demurred | 
to the process, so the Apostolic Delegate at Con- 
stantinople applied to the Holy Office to know 

whether it was necessary to excommunicate the 
young Catholic pupils and their parents. This pro- 
duced a letter, which may be considered charac- | 
teristic :—‘‘ Let the lads, since they are in the power | 
of their parents, be instructed with care, received 

into the church, and if they are worthy of it 

admitted to the Sacraments. As to the parents, | 
principally those who have acted in good faith, if 

they promise to withdraw their children from the | 
College as soon as they can do so prudently, they | 
may be equally admitted to the Sacraments. For 
those who refuse to give this promise, or who in 
the future shall be obstinate enough to send their | 
sons to the College, let them be kept away from 
the Sacraments.” This epistle is signed by Alex- 
ander, Cardinal Barnabo. If the cord were drawn | 
too tight many of the parents would go back to the 

Gregorian Armenians or Orthodox Greeks, and 
therefore it is casuistically relaxed. 


A proposal has been set on foot by some admirers | 
of Humboldt here to raise a statue to him in Eng- 
land, as his admirers in Germany are doing there. 
We hope the plan will be carried out; for surely 
scientific England has a share in the work of the 
author of the Kosmos, and there can be no hesi- 
tation in our Government or City granting a site | 
for the statue, or in our people subscribing its cost. | 


The collections of the late Mr. J. H. Burn have | 
just been sold by Messrs. Puttick & Simpson. | 
Mr. Burn was formerly a bookseller, but recently | 
found occupation in the arrangement of private 
libraries and in the compilation of catalogues. The 
descriptive catalogue of the Beaufoy Cabinet of 
Traders’ Tokens, of which two editions have been | 
printed at the expense of the Corporation of | 
London, was his work. His accumulations were 
varied, and they comprised articles of interest and 
value. In the Catalogue of his Coins may be named 
New England halfpenny, 1694, though a very 
poor example, 10/. 5s. (Johnston),—Five American 
Coins, halfpennies, 1785-95, 67. 12s. 6d.( Webster), — 
Eight American Halfpennies, 1776, &c., 81. (Web- 
ster). In the Catalogue of Books, Wedgwood’s Cata- 
logue of China, 4/. 6s. (Addington),—Pilkington’s 
Dictionary of Painters, with additional illustrations, 
12/7. (Stevens),—a Parcel of old News Letters, | 
161. (Aked),—Collections for the History of Drury 
Lane Theatre (formerly Mr. James Winston’s), 
127. 5s. (Boone),—Mr. Burn’s Collections for the 
History of the Savoy Precinct, 8/7. 15s. (Fawcett), | 
—Wilkinson’s Londina Illustrata, with additional 
prints, 177. 5s. (J. Rimell). In the Catalogue of 
China, a Fruit Dish of Bristol China, &c., 67. 5s. 
(Wareham),—a Bowl, with makers’ names, “ John 
and Eliz. Roberts, 1761” (qy. of Bristol), 157. 15s. 
(Bohn),—Four Tournay Cupsand Stands, 67. 12s. 6d. 
(Lane). In the Catalogue of Engravings, a lot of 
Portraits of Collectors, 121. 15s. (Fawcett),— ' 
Illustrations of some of the Metropolitan Minor 
Theatres, 81. 10s. (Noseda),—Views of London 
Interiors and Public Buildings, 157. (Fawcett),— | 
Mr. Burn’s own Collections for the History of 
Public Amusements, 1011. 8s. 6d. (chiefly Hotten, | 
Fawcett and Rimell),—a lot of Bartolozzi Tickets, 
161. (Faweett),—Fifty-four Portraits (dramatic) 
and Scene-prints, 197. 15s. (Noseda),—a Collection 
of Dramatic Portraits, 26/. 10s. (Harvey),—Col- 
lection of Portraits of Ladies, 13/. 5s. (Rimell),— 
Series of Miscellaneous Portraits, 40/. (Stevens). 


The sale of the late Mr. Thomas Brown’s cabinet | 
of coins and medals terminated on Saturday, at 
the house of Messrs. Sotheby, Wilkinson & Hodge. 
The following are selected from the more important 
specimens :—Rhoda Tarraconensis, with head of 
Ceres to the left, rev. full-blown. rose, 16/. 10s. 
(Borrell), —Syracusan Medallion, 131. (Hoffman), 
—Philip V., 107. 10s. (Addington),—Constans.L., 
a Medallion, 157. 15s. (same),—Julius and Augus- 








tus, rev. bare head of Octavius, 211. 10s. ‘(same),— 
Germanicus and Caligula, 10/. (same),—Otho, bare 
head to the right, 92. (same),—Domitia, rev. pea- 


| cock, 15/. 15s. (same),—Philip, sen., with Emperor 


seated in a curule chair, 43/. (same),—Aurelian, 


| rev. Mars, 107. 10s. (same),—Tacitus, with Rome 


seated to the left, 127. (same),—Probus, Security 
seated to the left, 117. (same),—Maximian Her- 
cules, 152. (same),—Allectus, with Peace standing 
to the left, 711. (same),— Licinius, sen., with Jupiter 
seated, 711. (same),—Medallion of Valens, with 
Bust to the right, 59/. (same),—Penny of Anlaf, 
91. (same),—Penny of Harthacnut, 9/. 9s. (same), 
—Sovereign of Henry VII., 31/. (same),—The fine 
Sovereign of Edward VI., 46/. (same),— Pattern 
Half-Sovereign of the same, 12/. 12s, (same),— 
Noble of Elizabeth, 157. 10s. (same),—Noble of 
James I., 12. 12s. (same),—The Fifteen-Shilling 
Piece of the same, 16/. 16s. (same),—Oxford Pound 
Piece of Charles I., in silver, 262. (same),—The Pat- 
tern Crown of the same, in silver, 437. (same),—Pat- 
ternBroad, in gold, 15/. 5s. (Webster), —Ramage’s 
Pattern Half-Crown of the Commonwealth, 151. 15s. 
(Addington),—Half-Broad of Oliver Cromwell, in 
gold, 211. (Jobnston),— Petition Crown, by Simon, 
321. (same),—The Pattern Guinea of Queen Anne, 
351. (Addington),—Two-Guinea Piece of George 
III., by Yeo, 137. (same),—The Five-Sovereign 
Piece, by Pistrucci, 23/. (Webster),—George IV. 
as Patron of the Royal Academy of Arts, by Wyon, 
131. 5s. (Lincoln), — The Five-Broad Piece of 
Charles I., a unique medal in gold, by Briot, said 
to have been given by the King to Bishop Juxon 
on the scaffold, 3451. (Webster). The collection 
produced 3,012/. 5s. 6d. 








GUSTAVE DORE.—DORE GALLERY, 35, New Bond Street. 
—EXHIBITION of PICTURES, OPEN DAILY, at the New 
Gallery, from Ten to Six.—Admission, 1s. 


PROFESSOR PEPPER’S LECTURE ‘ On the Great Lightning 
Inductorium,’ as delivered before their Royal Hignesses the 
Princesses Louise and Beatrice—Musical Entertainments by 
George Buckland, Esq.—The Astro-Metroscope. — Woodbury's 
Photo-Relief Process.—Doré’s Pictures of ‘ Elaine.’—Stokes on 
Memory.—At the ROYAL POLYTECHNIC.—One Shilling. 





SCIENCE 


selina 
THE NEXT GREAT EXHIBITION. 


THE following announcement has been made 
from the Office of Her Majesty’s Commissioners 
for the Exhibition of 1851.— 


Her Majesty’s Commissioners for the Exhibition 
of 1851 announce that the first of a series of Annual 
International Exhibitions of selected Works of 
Fine and Industrial Art will be opened in London 
at South Kensington on Monday, the Ist of May, 
1871, and be closed on Saturday, the 30th of Sep- 
tember, 1871. 

The Exhibitions will be held in permanent build- 
ings, about to be erected, adjoining the arcades of 
the Royal Horticultural Gardens. 

The productions of all nations will be admitted, 
subject to obtaining the certificate of competent 
judges that they are of sufficient excellence to be 
worthy of exhibition. 

The objects in the first Exhibition will consist of 
the following classes, for each of which will be ap- 
pointed a reporter and a separate committee :— 


I. Fine Arts, 

1. Paintings of all kinds, in oil, water colours, 
enamel, porcelain, &c. 

2. Sculpture in marble, wood, stone, terra-cotta, 
metal, ivory, and other materials. 

3. Engravings, lithography, photography, &c. 

4. Architectural designs and models. 

5. Tapestries, embroideries, lace, &c., shown for 
their fine art and not as manufactures. 

6. Designs for all kinds of decorative manu- 
factures. 

7. Copies of ancient pictures, enamels, repro- 
ductions in plaster, electrotypes of fine ancient 
works of art, &c. 

II. Scientific Inventions and New Discoveries 
of all kinds. 
III. Manufaetures. ‘ 

a. Pottery of all kinds, including that used in 
building—viz., earthenware, stoneware, porcelain, 
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parian, &c., with machinery and processes for the 
preparation of such manufactures. 

b. Wool and worsted fabrics, with the raw pro- 
duce and machinery for manufactures in the same. 

c. Educational. 

1. School buildings, fittings, furniture, &c. 

2. Books, maps, globes, &c. 

8. Appliances for physical training, including 
toys and games. 

4, Specimens and illustrations of modes of 
teaching fine art, natural history, and physical 
science. 


IV. Horticulture. | 


International Exhibitions of new and rare plants, 
and of fruits, vegetables, flowers, and plants show- 
ing specialities of cultivation will be held by the 


| the President of the present year, is one of those | 


local magnateé#'who know how to conduct a Con- 
| gress which seeks to be at once scientific and 
popular. He is a great orator and writer as well 
| 88a great proprietor, and from the long connexion 
| of his family with the county of Herts, he is master 
of all its details. His speech on Monday was a 
model of what an inaugural address should be. 

We met in the Town Hall, a goodly company 
| of ladies and gentlemen, whom Lord Lytton ad- 
dressed to the following effect.— 

Attributing mainly to the labours of the Associa- 
tion the raising of archeology from a graceful 
accomplishment to the dignity of a philosophical 
science, Lord Lytton expressed his belief that his 


| sole claim to the position that he occupied lay in 


Royal Horticultural ‘Society in conjunction with | the fact that he was an inhabitant of the district 

the above Exhibitions. | Visited by the Association, and that, while he did 
In Classes II. and III. producers will be per- | 2+ pretend to rival the learning of those he repre- | 

mitted to send one specimen of every kind of object | Seated, he revered the studies which they adorned, | 





they manufacture, such object being distinguished | and was familiar with the localities whose monu- 
for novelty or excellence. Detailed rules applicable | 
for each of the above classes and lists of the sepa. | 
rate trades engaged in the production of objects of | 
manufacture will be issued. Special rules for horti- | 
cultural exhibitions will be issued by the Royal | 
Horticultural Society. | 

The arrangement of the objects will be according | 
to classes, and not nationalities as in former Inter- | 
national Exhibitions. | 

One-third portion of the whole available space | 
will be assigned absolutely to foreign exhibitors, | 
who must obtain certificates for the admission of | 
their objects from their respective Governments. | 


| 
| 


Foreign countries will appoint their own judges. | 
The remaining two-thirds of the space will be filled | 
by objects produced either in the United Kingdom, | 
or, if produced abroad, sent direct to the building | 
for inspection and approval of judges selected for | 
the British exhibitors. Objects not accepted for ex- | 
hibition must he removed according to the notices | 
given, but no objects exhibited can be removed 

until the close of the Exhibition. 

All exhibitors or their agents must deliver at the | 
building, into the charge of the proper officers, the | 
objects unpacked and ready for immediate exhibi- | 
tion, and free of all charges for carriage, &c. | 

Her Majesty’s Commissioners will find large | 
glass cases, stands, and fittings, free of cost to the | 
exhibitors, and, except in the case of machinery, | 
carry, out the arrangement of the objects by their | 
own officers. | 

Her Majesty’s Commissioners will take the 
greatest possible care of all objects, but they will | 
not hold themselves responsible for loss or damage | 
of any kind. 

Prices may be attached to the objects, and exhi- | 
bitors will be encouraged to state their prices. | 
Agents will be appointed to attend to the interests | 
of exhibitors. 

Every object must be accompanied with a de- | 
scriptive label, stating the special reason, whether | 
of excellence, novelty, or cheapness, &c., why it is | 
offered for exhibition. 

Due notice will be given of the days for receiv- | 
ing each class of objects ; and, to enable the arrange- | 
ments to be carried into effect, strict punctuality | 
will be required from all exhibitioners, both foreign | 
and British. Objects delivered after the days ap- 
pointed for their reception cannot be received. 

Reports of each class of objects will be prepared 
immediately after the opening, and will be published 
before the lst of June, 1871. 

Each foreign country will be free to accredit an 
official reporter for every class in which objects 
made in such country are exhibited, for the purpose 
of joining in the Reports. 

There will be no prizes, but a certificate of having 
obtained the distinction of admission to the Exhibi- 
tion will be given to each exhibitor. 

A Catalogue will be published in the English 

age, but every foreign country will be free to 
publish a catalogue in its own language if it think fit. 





BRITISH ARCHAZOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 
St. Albans, August 4, 1869. 
Our members have assembled in strength in this 
quaint and famous old English city. Lord Lytton, 


ments attracted their researches. He was proud to 
think that the county in which they were then 
assembled was worthy of the visitation from which | 
its history and its monuments would derive fresh 
illustrations and additional interest. Camden, in- 
deed, had said in his Britannia, ‘‘ for the renown 
of antiquity Hertfordshire may vie with any of its 
neighbours, for scarce any other county can show , 
so many remains.” Archeology had been called the 
handmaid of history, and without its aid history 
could as little represent the particular time it endea- 
voured to recall as the drawing of a skeleton would 
represent the features and the form by which the | 
individual human being was recognized while in , 
life. It was to the skeleton of a former age that 
archeology restored the flesh, and the sinews, | 
and the lineaments that distinguished it from the | 
countless centuries of which it was a link, clothed | 
it in the very garments that it wore, and rebnilt | 
the very home in which it dwelt. But archeology | 
was also the conservator of art. It disinterred from 
neglected tombs the inventions of departed genius, | 
and bid them serve as studies, and studies of inspi- | 
ration, to the genius of a later day. When the | 
baths of Titus were excavated at Rome, the atten- | 

| 

| 

| 


tion of Raphael was directed by a fellow artist to 
their faded arabesques ; those arabesques roused 
his own creative imagination, and under his pencil 
re-appeared on the walls of the Vatican in new 
and original combinations of form and colour ; nay, 
that discovery, and the train of ideas it aroused, 
might be said to have suggested the delicate tracery | 
and elaborate ornaments of the new school of archi- | 


tecture, called the Renaissance, out of which grew 
the palaces of Fontainebleau and Heidelberg, and 

which we had naturalized in England in those | 
noble manorial residences which adorned the reigns | 
of Elizabeth and James. But it was among the 

labours of the archeologist to guard from oblivion | 
the myths, the traditions, the legends of former days ; 


of Rome the very name of the Roman passed away, 
and, to borrow the —— of a French writer, 
‘*the descendants of Brutus became the vassals of 
the Goth.” But if the national spirit and the love 
of country were thus generally nourished by that 
searching and reverential study of the past which 
was called archeology, there was an inherent prin- 
ciple in the human mind which made the affections 
more intense by limiting their range. A man, for 
_ instance, might take but a lukewarm interest in the 

antiquities of the whole British Empire compared 

to that which he might readily be induced to take 

in the antiquities of the county to which he belonged. 

Thi distant,” said an old writer, “affect us 

feebly; things which are brought under our eyes 
' rouse our emotions and ap to our hearts.’ For 
that reason he thought that the Archwxological 
Association had done most wisely in holding 
its annual congresses at successive divisions of 
our common country, because by so doing they 


/Sowed in one place the seeds of patriotism 


and of art, which were wafted to other places 
more remote, till the same culture of ideas 
which had commenced at a county town gradu- 


| ally embraced the surface of the kingdom. And in 


that county and at St. Albans the Association 
would find memorials and reminiscences that illus- 
trated the history of our native island from the 
earliest date; from the ancient Briton, whose 
ancestors, if Welsh tradition were true, crossed 
what was called in the Welsh language “ the hazy 
sea”’ from the land of the Crimea to the beloved 
and lamented statesman who had a home at 
Brocket, and under whose auspices was closed 
that last British war, undertaken for the cause of 
European civilization, which had left the tombs 
of heroes on those Crimean shores from which 
came the exiles that had given to ‘Scotland, Wales 
and England the common name of Britain. Round 
the spot, too, on which they were assembled one 
of the bravest and the greatest of the British tribes 
held dominion ; far and near round that spot they 
trod on ground which witnessed their dauntless 
and despairing resistance to the Roman invader. 
And here he might remark that the difference 
between one race and another appeared to be 
according to the mental organization by which any 
given race could receive ideas from a more civilized 
race by which it was subdued or with which it 
was brought into contact. If it could not receive 
and incorporate such ideas it withered and faded 
away, just as the Red Indian withered and faded 
away beside the superior civilization of the Ame- 
rican settlers. But England never seemed, from 
the earliest historical records, to have been inha- 
bited by any race which did not accept ideas of 
improved civilization from its visitors or conquerors. 
The ancient Britons were not ignorant barbarians, 
in our modern sense of the word, at the time of 
the Roman Conquest. Their skill in agriculture 
was considerable ; they had in familiar use imple- 


and critical and severe though his genius and its | ments and machinery, such as carriages, the water- 
obligations must be, still it was to his care that we mill and the windmill, which attested their appli- 
owed the preservation of many a pure and sacred | cation of science to the arts of husbandry. But 
wellspring of poetry and romance, wellsprings from | from the Romans they received the idea of facilities 
which Spenser and Milton, Dryden, Gray, Words- | of transit and communication. The Romans were 
worth and Scott had drawn each his own ial | to the ancient world what the railway companies 
stream of inspiration. Last and not least of our obli- | were to the modern—they were the great con- 
gations to the spirit of archeology was, thatit stimu- | structors of roads and highways. Again, to the 
lated and deepened in the heart of the people senti- | Romans the Britons owed the introduction of civil 


ments of pride and affection for their native land. In 
proportion as we cherished the memories of our an- 
cestors and revered the heirlooms they had left us in 
monuments erected by their piety or bearing wit- 
ness of their lives and their deeds the soil on which 
we trod became hallowed ground, and we felt that 
patriotism was no idle name, but the mainspring 
of every policy which made statesmen wise and the 
borders of a State secure. When Gibbon gave us 
the mournful picture of Roman corruption and 
decrepitude just before the final extinction of the 
Western Empire and the accession of a barbarian 
king to the throne of the Ceesars, he told us that 
the monuments of consular or imperial greatness 
were no longer revered as the immortal glory of the 
capital ; they were only esteemed as an inexhaust- 
ible mine of materials cheaper and more convenient 
than the distant quarry. And with this miserable 
desecration of objects which attested the majesty 





| law, and the moment the principle of secular justice 
| between man and man was familiarized to their 
minds the priestly domination of the Druids, with 

| all its sanguinary superstitions, passed away. It 
| was to Rome, too, that Britons owed that insti- 
tution of municipal towns to which the philoso- 

| phical statesman, M. Guizot, traced the rise of 
modern freedom in its emancipation from feudal 
oppression and feudal serfdom. When the Romans 
finally withdrew from Britain ninety-two consider- 
able towns had arisen, of which thirty-three cities 
superior privileges. Among the most 

famous of these cities was Verulam, which was a 
municipium in the time of Nero, and the remains 
of which were being more clearly brought to light 
by the labours of the Association, under the skilful 
guidance of Mr. Edward Roberts. The merebvers 
would on Wednesday be enabled, he believed, to 
see at least the stage, the proscenium and the 
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orchestra of the only Roman theatre yet found in 
this country. Lastly, it was to the Roman Con- 
queror that the Briton owed, if not the first partial 
conception, at least the national recognition of that 
Christian faith whose earliest British martyr had 
bequeathed his name to St. Albans. When they 
passed to the age of the Anglo-Saxons their ves- 
tiges in that county surrounded them on every 
side. The names of places familiar as household 
words marked their residences. And here he might 
observe that the main reason why the language of 
the Anglo-Saxon had survived the Norman inva- 
sion, and finally supplanted the language of the 
Conqueror, did not appear to him to have been 
clearly stated by our historians. He believed the 
reason to be really this. The language that men 
spoke in after-life was formed in the nursery; it 
was learnt from the lips of the mother. The 
adventurers of Scandinavian origin who estab- 
lished themselves in Normandy did not select 
their wives in Scandinavia, but in France, and 
thus their children learned in the nursery the 
French language. In like manner, when they | 
conquered England, those who were still un-| 
married had the good taste to seek their wives 
among the Saxons, and thus the language of the 
mothers naturally became that of the children, and 
being also the language of the servants employed 
in the household, the French language necessarily 
waned, receded, and at last became merged into 
the domestic element of the Anglo-Saxon, retaining 
only such of its native liveliness and adaptability 
to metrical rhyme and cadence as enriched the 
earliest utterances of our English poetry in the 
Muse, at once grave and sportive, at once courtly 
and popular, which inspired the lips of Chaucer. 
In the county in which they were assembled were 
the scenes of fierce, heroic conflict between the 
Saxons and the Danes. Where now stood the town 
of Ware anchored the light vessels which consti- 
tuted the Danish navy as it sailed from London 
along the Thames tv the entrance of the river Lea. | 
There they besieged the town of Hertford, and | 
there the remarkable genius of Alfred the Great, 
at once astute and patient, studying the nature of | 
the river, diverted its stream into three channels, | 
and stranded the Danish vessels, which thus became 
an easy prey to the Londoners. Nor was the coun- 

destitute of memorials of the turbulent ages | 
which followed the Norman Conquest. When 
Prince Louis of France invaded England no strong- 
hold, with the exception of Dover, resisted his siege | 
with more valour or with greater loss to the invaders 
than the Castle of Hertford, and under the soil 
around its walls lay the bones of many an invading 
Frenchman. At St. Albans, on the 22nd of May, 
1455, Henry the Sixth pitched his standard against 
the armies of the White Rose led by Richard, Duke 
of York, and the great Earls of Warwick and 
Salisbury; and then again, on the 17th of February, 
1461, Henry the Sixth was brought from London 


to be the reluctant witness and representative of a | 


conflict against his Queen, who, however, delivered 
him from the custody of the Yorkists, and sullied 
her victory by such plunder and cruelty as a few 
days afterwards insured the crown to Edward the 
Fourth. On the summit of Christ Church tower, 
at Hadley, was still to be seen the lantern which, 
according to tradition, lighted the forces of 
Edward the Fourth through the dense fog which 
the superstition of the time believed to have 
been raised by the incantation of Friar Bungay, 
and through the veil of that fog was fought 
the battle of Barnet, where the power of the 
- feudal barons expired with Warwick, the 

ing-maker, and a new era in the records of liberty 
and civil progress practically commenced. For he 
was convinced from a somewhat careful study of 
that time that the contest between the Houses 
of York and Lancaster was not a mere dispute of 
title to the throne, or a mere rivalry for power be- 
tween the great feudal chiefs. The House of Lan- 
caster with its monkish King represented a more 
intolerant spirit of Papal persecution; it was 
under that house that the great religious reformers 
had been mercilessly condemned to the gibbet and 
the flames, and the martyrdom of the Lollards 
under Henry the Fourth and Henry the Fifth left 
a terrible legacy of wrath and doom to Henry the 


Sixth. Besides the numerous descendants of these 
Lollards, large bodies of the Church itself, includ- 
ing the clergy, were favourable to religious reform, 
and these were necessarily alienated from the House 
of Lancaster and inclined to the House of York. 
With the House of York, too, were the great 
centres of energy and intelligence, London and the 
powerful trading cities. The commercial spirit estab- 
lished a certain familiar sympathy with Edward 
the Fourth, who was himself a merchant, venturing 
commercial speculations in ships fitted out by him- 
self. Thus the Battle of Barnet was fought between 
the new ideas and the old, and those new ideas 
which gave power to the middle class in the reign 
of Henry the Seventh, and rendered the religious 
reformation in the reign of Henry the Eighth 
popular in spite of its violent excesses, shared at 
Barnet the victory of the King under whom was 
established the first printing-press known in Eng- 
land. But Hertfordshire had also furnished the 
birthplace or the home of no inconsiderable persons. 
According to tradition Cashiobury was the Royal 
seat of Cassibelaunus, and passing to the noble 
family that now held its domains, it found an owner 
as brave as its old British possessor in the first 
Lord Capel, faithful in life and in death to the 
cause of Charles the First. King’s Langley was 
the birthplace of Edmund de Langley, the brave 
son of Edward the Third, and close beside it was 
born Nicholas Brakespeare, afterwards Pope Adrian 
the Fourth. Moor Park was identified with the 
names of Cardinal Wolsey and the ill-fated Duke of 
Monmouth. Sir John Mandeville, the famous travel- 
ler, who, if he invented his travels, certainly beat 
them all in the art of romance, was a native of St. 
Albans. Panshanger was associated with the name 
of Cowper, while the delightful essayist, Charles 
Lamb, boasted his descent from Hertfordshire. 


| Future archeologists will revere at Brocket, the 
| residence of the two distinguished men who swayed 


the destinies of the country in our time as first 
Ministers of the Crown—Lords Melbourne and 
Palmerston, akin by family connexion, akin still 
more by the English attributes they held in 
common—an exquisite geniality of temper united 
with a robust and simple manliness of character. 
At Hatfield members of the Association would find 
a place stored with brilliant memories and associa- 
tions. There still stood the tower from the window 
of which, according to tradition, the Princess 
Elizabeth envied the lot of the humble milkmaid, 
and there was still seen the trunk of the oak under 
which she heard the news of her accession to the 
throne. And what Englishman—nay, whatstranger 
from the foreign nations to which, conjointly with 


| the posterity of his native land, Francis Bacon 


intrusted the verdict to be pronounced on his 
labours and his name—would not feel that he was 


| on haunted ground when he entered the domain of 
| Gorhambury and examined the remains of the 


abode on which the Shakspeare of Philosophy 
united the most various knowledge of mankind 
with the deepest research into the secrets of Nature 
and the elements of human thought? After re- 
marking that almost every town, hamlet, or manor- 
house in Hertfordshire was invested with historical 
attractions, Lord Lytton in conclusion said: So 
long as we keep the past before us as a guide, we 
have, speaking humanly, and with due submission 
to the decrees of Providence, some power to shape 
the future, so as to preserve, throughout all its 
changes, that national spirit, without which the 
unity of a race disappears. It has been vouch- 
safed to England to diffuse her children and her 
language amid realms unknown to the ambi- 
tion of Alexander, and spreading far beyond the 
boldest flight of the Roman eagles. Ages hence, 
from the shores of Australasia and America, 
pilgrims will visit this land as the birthplace 
of their ancestors, and venerate every relic of 
our glorious if chequered past, from the day of 
the Druid to that in which we live. For while 
we speak we are making history, and becoming in 
our turn the ancients to posterity. May no future 
Gibbon trace to the faults of our time the causes 
which insure the decline and fallof empire! Century 
after century may our descendants in those vast 
new worlds, compared to which Europe itself 


| shrinks into the dimensions of a province or a shire, 


find still flourishing on these ancestral shores, not 
hamed to ber the men of this day among its 
fathers,—a race adorned by the graces of literature 
and enriched by the stores of science! May they 
find still unimpaired, and sacred alike from super- 
stition and unbelief, the altars of Christian faith t 
Still may our havens and docks be animated by 
vessels fitted for commerce abroad, and armed in 
case of need for defence at home! Still may our 
institutions and our liberties find the eloquence of 
freemen and patriots in our legislative halls, and 
the ermine of justice be unsullied by a spot in the 
courts where she adjudicates between man and man! 
These are the noblest legacies we receive from the 
past, and while we treasure these at every hazard 
and through every change, the soul of England will 
retain vitality to her form, and no archeologist 
will seek her grave amid the nations that have 
passed away. 

In the afternoon we marched upon the Abbey, 
where we had every opportunity of studying that 
noble edifice, which has been greatly restored in 
recent years, 

In the evening we dined together under the pre- 
sidency of Lord Lytton, and had what the Ameri- 
cans call ‘‘a good time.” Indeed, this Congress 
will be memorable in history for the succession of 
lunches and dinners, of which we shall be the gra- 
tified recipients. Almost every day brings a knife 
and fork within our reach in some pleasant place, 
without a bill to pay in mitigation of our enjoy- 
ment. 

To-morrow, Thursday, we are all to be received 
at Knebworth by the President. 








PINE ARTS 

A History of Medieval Christianity and 

Sacred Art in Italy (a.pv. 900—1350). By 

Charles L. Hemans. (Williams & Norgate.) 
In 1860 we reviewed ‘A History of Ancient 
Christianity and Sacred Art in Italy,’ by the 
son of a graceful poetess, who now continues 
that work with what may be called the darker 
subject, which his present title sufficiently 
indicates. The centuries now in question are 
generally called Dark Ages in a very limited 
and unfortunate sense of terms, which derive 
much of their not very profound meaning 
rather from the lack of philosophical studies 
in the history of manners and remains at the 
period in question than from the relative pau- 
city of materials or the comparatively small 
importance of the subject they offer to the 
observer. Certain periods of less interest and 
furnished with poorer records than this have 
evoked masterpieces of historic elucidation, 
and claimed the studies of thousands of readers. 
Mr. Hemans’s book is but a sketch of the vast 
matter, yet it has the great merits of coherency 
and consistency. His literary power has greatly 
improved since the former volume of this series 
was written. Those gleams of picturesque 
splendour in description which shone upon his 
former pages are now diffused in more general 
light. His too frequent ruggednesses and invo- 
lutions of style have been usually smoothed 
with care and straightened with heedfulness 
for the reader. Yet enough remains to show 
where the style of the writer is weak, also 
where, with commendable attention, he has 
striven for graces, of which his first essay 
showed no sign. In some places his style is 
ornate, the complementary quality to what is 
often irregular and harsh. A certain Gibbon- 
like inflation and “rotundity ” of phrase read 
strangely to one who remembers the doleful 
confusion which was rife in the first section of 
the series which the author hopes to conclude 
in a third volume, and with it continue his 
studies to the end of the fifteenth century. 
We shall welcome this third volume, and with 
it consider the scope and fortunes of his 





argument in the mass, which it is not possible 
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to do justly, while a third and concluding part 
of his work has yet to appear. 

Mr. Hemans is no timid partisan writer ; but, 
with no undue bias in favour of the Papacy 
and its formule of faith, gives at least an ample 
share of attention to those eminent elements of | 
medieval history. Confined, as his purpose is, 
to Italy, the greater part of his subject is in- 
volved with the history of the tiara. He pro- 

oses to sketch the history of the Medieval | 

talian Church, more especially that of the | 
Church in Rome ; and of Medieval Italian Art, 
considered as the expression of ideas or feelings 
which were fostered by Catholicism in that land. 
Of the first century of his subject, he acutely 
says, that “it seems the more to claim atten- 











tion and to challenge investigation, on account | 


of the very fact that so much opprobrium rests 
upon it, and because it has been branded with 





a mark of infamy, as affording proof that all 
progress in Christian civilization was suspended 
during what was called, not unaptly, an ‘iron 
age.’ ” 
valuable and curious study to the observer of 
the ways of men. Although Mr. Hemans has 
treated it with spirit and skill, we think it 
would have been better for himself if he had 
chosen this or some other equal theme for 
larger and more complete treatment than the 
limit of his present text permits. In short, 
of this part, as elsewhere, the writer is evi- 
dently worthy of a graver task, and capable 
of closer studies, than are involved in treat- 
ing the Faith and Art of four centuries and 
a half in 600 small pages. For example, we 
quote the history of Crescentius Nomentanus, 
that earlier Rienzi, which occupies but a small 
portion in the records of the century in ques- 
tion; yet what a curious subject it is, with its 
separation of the temporal and spiritual powers 
in Rome, and reference from that Eternal City 
to the Byzantine Emperor, in the tenth century. 
Of this subject, we have a succinct but insuffi- 
cient account. What was the state of education 
even among the clergy in this age, our author 
carefully shows :— 

‘*Tt was from about the beginning of this indeed 
gloomy epoch that the higher ecclesiastical digni- 
taries assumed the characters and habits of secular 
princes rather than spiritual pastors, taking part 
in unholy contests of faction, often exchanging the 
mitre for the helmet, and combating on the battle- 
field. Popes appeared at the heads of armies; and 
there were lordly bishops who proved devouring 
wolves instead of shepherds to their flocks; while 
the lower clergy were sinking deeper into depravity 
and ignorance. Ratherius, Bishop of Verona, A.D. 
932, tells us in his noteworthy writings that he 
had found in his diocese many priests unacquainted 
with the Apostles’ Creed ; and his requirement that 
candidates should know by heart that symbol, as 
well as the Nicene and Athanasian, should be able 
to interpret those Creeds in orthodox sense, and at 
least understand the Canon of the Mass, supplies a 
measure of the state of ecclesiastical education in 
his time. Italy was now torn by rival claimants for 
her crown, which eventually passed to the head of 
the German King, or Emperor, as that potentate 
was styled after his coronation at Rome. Certain 
southern provinces, however, were tranquil under 
the stagnant despotism of the Greek empire, whose 
religious system and worship then prevailed, sub- 
ject to the authority of the Byzantine patriarch.” 

As with the political state of these once 
splendid provinces of Southern Italy so with 
their artistic fortunes. Whereverthe formalizing 
Byzantine influence extended, a noble, but rigid 
and characteristic, order of Art lived, if it did 
not flourish, That monumental artistic idea, 
which we are so apt to associate with Egyptian 
zsthetics, appeared, in diverse form, in the 
Byzantine dominions—a thought-saving but 
invention-slaying system, which must die when- 
ever political vitality appeared. Mr. Hemans 


| 





traces briefly the history of the Papal power, 
and of its changes and counterchanges, with 
the authority and dominion of the Greek 
empire, until the absorption of many provinces 
of the latter by the Saracens introduced a new 
influence to Art in Italy, or rather strengthened 
in the South and Sicily that already largely 
impressed Oriental element, which obtains to 
this day wherever the palm will grow. 

Our author considers the histories of Rome 
and Art, so far as they are included in the 
scope of the present volume, in successive chap- 
ters, or rather pairs of chapters. Thus, Rome 
itself in the tenth century is treated in chap- 
ter i., while chapter ii. is devoted to the monu- 
ments of the same period; and so on till the 
first half of the fourteenth century and its 
memorials are described. Ten chapters are thus 
apportioned. Although we do not, for the tenth 
century, rely upon the influence of antique Art 
to produce the effect in question, if by “ an- 
tique” is meant the pagan and classic style of 


Rome, in the tenth century, offers a | ancient Rome, and not the outcomes of national 


idiosyncracies and climatic results, we shall 
show something of Mr. Hemans’s insight into 
the nature of the influences which affect the 
existence of remains dating from the earliest 
parts of his theme, and give an idea of the 
comprehensive nature of his views and re- 
searches, by quoting what is written here of the 
paucity of such remains :— 

“Such comparative deficiency of monuments 
at a pre-eminently monumental centre may be 
accounted for variously ; in part, no doubt, due to 
civil discords and public calamities, especially those 
that weighed down this capital during the absence 
of her sovereigns,—to the oft-renewed struggles of 
anti-popes against the legitimately elected occu- 
pants of the see,—and to the almost normal state 
of antagonism between the ecclesiastical and aris- 
tocratic bodies. But the local paucity, relatively 
speaking, of medizval remains distinctively Chris- 
tian seems most of all due to the dominant influ- 
ences of the Antique, adverse to the growth of 
styles opposed to its own.” 

After naming a few of the sparse remains of 
Roman Art of the time in question, the writer 
notes that not a single Roman artist is known 
to us between the fifth and ninth centuries. 
Yet Rome was still recognized as the seat of 
a school which was deemed classic then; the 
Chronicle of Subiaco designates a porch, which 
was built in 1035 by Abbot Joannes in that 
place, as “ Arcum Romano opere,” or an arch in 
the Roman style. He then traces the history of 
Roman Art, and describes the springs of its 
expressiveness, so to say, as they appear in the 
relics of that age—buildings, mosaics, sculptures 
and paintings—the last as existing in the now 
subterranean church of San Clemente,— invalu- 
able as these are in filling the hiatus hitherto 
left in Roman history between the primitive 
works in catacombs and the incipient renais- 
sance. These he attributes in general to the 
eleventh and twelfth centuries ; the note-worthy 
‘Crucifixion’ of that church he ascribes, as 
others have done, to the tenth century. Here 
follows a capital piece of criticism on the ‘ As- 
sumption of the Virgin’ in this place, which he 
believes rather to represent the ‘ Ascension of 
Our Lord.’ This we commend to the student 
for its own sake, as well as on account of the 
illustration which Mr. Hemans may be supposed 
to convey by its means of the eminence of the 
Second Person in the Trinity at that period. 

It is needless to follow the author through the 
six hundred pages of the text. His treatment 
of the monuments of the thirteenth and four- 
teenth centuries in Rome, those very interesting 
subjects for study and remark, is full of the 
results of research and critical acumen; they 
should be read with discriminating attention 
and care. His general conclusions we may con- 





sider on a future occasion. They embrace what 
may be styled the influence of policy, as well as 
religion, on the artistic styles of many ages. 





YORK MINSTER. 
Singleton, Manchester, July 31, 1869. 
In the Atheneum of the 3rd inst., under the head 
of ‘ Handbook to the Cathedrals of England, North- 
ern Division, &c.,’ it is stated that the removal of 
the organ, or choir, screen in York Minster was 
frustrated, ‘‘thanks, in no small degree, to Et 
the Painter.” That Etty, who at the close of his 
life resided in York, was actively opposed to the 
removal there is, I believe, no doubt; but those 
who took part in the proceedings on the subject 
would, I believe, generally agree in stating that 
the screen was saved from destruction by the 
strenuous exertions of the Rev. C. Wellbeloved, 
Minister of the Presbyterian Chapel in St. Saviour- 
gate, York (the chapel in which Lady Hewl 
worshipped), and author of ‘Eburacum; or, Yo! 
under the Romans.’ A bound volume, containing 
the controversy upon the subject between Mr. 
Wellbeloved and the Rev. W. Vernon Harcourt, 
son of the Archbishop of York, and one of the 
Canons Residentiary of the Cathedral, now lies 
before me, together with a copy of the followin 
note from the Archbishop himself to Mr. Well- 
beloved :— 


“Rev. Sir,—I beg to offer you my best thanks 
for your obliging attention in sending me a copy of 
your second letter to the subscribers. If the perusal 
of it has not made me a convert to your opinion on 
the question at issue, be assured that I give you 
full credit for the ability and good temper with 
which you have argued it.—I am, Rev. Sir, with 
regard, yours faithfully, E. Exor.” 

The proposal to remove the screen was shortly 
afterwards abandoned. The two leaders in the 
controversy remained during their joint lives upon 
terms of cordial friendship with one another. One 
still survives in the ful retirement of Nune- 
ham. Mr. Wellbeloved was at a later period the 
author of much of the literary portion of Brown’s 
‘History of York Minster’ (Mr. Brown’s share in 
the work being chiefly artistic), and now sleeps 
under the shadow of the great Cathedral, which no 
son of the Establishment admired or valued more 
than he. W. R. W. 





FINE-ART GOSSIP. 


One of those attacks which form parts of our 
political system, and even more positively of our 
artistic no-system, has just been made upon the 
recent management of the National Gallery, and 
mainly carried on with arguments and assertions 
having regard to the purchasing of certain pictures 
during the directorship of Mr. Boxall, who seems 
to be the person aimed at in these assaults. We 
put aside the very commonly alleged personal and 
ambitious motive which may be the spring of these 
efforts, and express our satisfaction that they failed 
in the House of Commons, with the very significant 
descriptivé conclusion, ‘‘ the subject was dropped.” 
Two points, however, of the assault deserve some 
consideration : of these that which is due to the 
cleaning of Rubens’s landscape is apart from 
Mr. Boxall’s affair altogether; that cleaning was 
effected before he took charge of the National 
Gallery. Another point refers to the recent pur- 
chase of the picture of ‘The Entombment’ (No. 
790), which is “ ascribed ” to Michael Angelo, and 
only so described in the official Report. As this 
report does not assert the picture to be by Michael 
Angelo, and only gives the grounds for surmising 
it to be from his hands, it is rather hard, not to say 
absolutely unfair, to challenge its acquisition as an 
error on that ground. As to its artistic value, we 
have already written, expressing not only our own 
convictions (Athen. No. 2145), but rgcording the 
high, and we suppose satisfactory, opinions as to 
its extraordinary merits of Cornelius, the famous 
German artist, who testified to that effect before 
an Italian Court of Law; also of Messrs. Watts, 
Leighton, Mason and E. M. Ward. To these, of 
course, is to be added the name of Mr. Boxall 
himself, to whom we think the public will not fail 
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to be thankful for buying this painting. About the | 
‘Christ Blessing Little Children,’ which is chal- | 
lenged as a Rembrandt, we may have more to say 
than that no greater error can well occur with | 
regard to it than, as objectors have done, that of | 
ascribing it to G. Van den Eeckhout. This mistake 
has only one equal, that of attributing the Flemish 
stained-glass in Fairford Church to Albert Diirer! 


The Report of the Committee appointed to con- 
sider the rival sites for the New Courts of Justice 
recommends, by nine votes to seven, the original 
Carey Street, or, more properly, Strand site for 
the building. The so-called Thames Embankment | 
site, in Essex Street, was thrown over some time | 
since, as involving an enormous and unjustifiable 
outlay. That which has now been discarded was, 
as it seems, proposed off-hand by the present 
Government. The result of the discussion of the 
merits of the three sites has been the loss of a | 
whole season and interest on the already expended | 
meney. That considerable saving will accrue, at | 
least temporarily, on the reduction of the capacity | 
of the intended building, has nothing to do with | 
the question of site, although the temporary reduc- 
tion of cost has accompanied the discussion of the 
sites. It is more than probable that the value of 
the time which has been lost this season, to say 
nothing of the interest on money expended, will 
far out-balance the temporary saving. Add to these 
the cost of preparing plans for three sites instead 
of one, and the proposed change must be looked 
on as unfortunate. It had its laughable incidents, 
nevertheless, prime among which was the proposal 
to make Wren’s design for Whitehall serve as 
Courts of Justice! The recommendation of the 
present Committee was based on economic as well 
as esthetic grounds. 


Through the liberality of Messrs. Agnew that 
gem of portraiture and admirable picture, which is 
also one of Hogarth’s best examples of painting, to 
wit, his portrait of himself seated at an easel, has 
been acquired for the National Portrait Gallery. 
The history of so important a work will be welcome 
to our readers. A print from this picture was pub- 
lished by Hogarth in 1758, and is thus described 
(the description will suffice for the picture also): 
**His' own portrait, sitting and painting ‘The 
Muse of Comedy,’ head profile, in a cap; ‘The 
Analysis of Beauty’ on the floor.” The print was 
inscribed ‘‘ William Hogarth, sergeant-painter to 
His Majesty.” The face engraved by W. Hogarth ; 
another “state,” is thus described in Walpole’s 
Catalogue: ‘“‘The same; the face retouched, but 
not so like as in the preceding. ‘Comedy’ also has 
the face and mask marked with black and inscribed 
‘ Comedy, 1764.’ No other inscription but his name, 
William Hogarth.” There is an intermediate 
impression, with the words Sergeant Painter | 
scratched over with the burin. The picture, which 
was painted in 1749, was bought from Mrs. 
Hogarth, after the artist’s death, in 1764, by the 
late Marquis Camden, at the sale of whose pictures, 
in 1841, Messrs. Smith, of Lisle Street, bought it 
for fifty-one guineas; it was by them transferred 
to Mr. H. R. Willett, who lent it to fgrm one 
(No. 15) of the “ Art Treasures” at Manchester, | 
in 1857.. This owner dying in 1861, bequeathed | 
the picture to his relative, Mr. Willett L. Adye, 
who lent it for the International Exhibition of 1862, 
where it was numbered 1, of the British Division, 
and, as we pointed out at the time, had great 
influence in raising the popular notions.of Hogarth’s , 
merits as a painter. These notions had been 
moulded very unfortunately by the absurd opinion 
of Walpole, who ludicrously averred that ‘‘as a 
painter. he had little merit,” whereas the fact is 
that he was an admirable executant, with a | 
firmness and crispness of touch which has not been 
surpassed since his time, and only approached by 
one living painter, He was a fine colourist; his 
chiaroscuro is generally admirable ; and often made 
poetic by pathos. He drew capitally and composed 
with curious care and the greatest success. The 
picture next appeared at the National Portrait 
Exhibition of 1867 (No. 364); it was at the Leeds 
Exhibition last year (No. 1090). At the sale of 
pictures collected by Mr. Willett, July 10 last, it 
was sold to Messrs. Agnew for 378/. It had been | 








arranged by the representatives of the public Art- 
collections that the agent of the National Portrait 
Gallery should bid to the extent of 355 guineas for 
this picture at the sale of July 10. The agent was 
outbidden by Messrs. Agnew, who, however, on 
learning that their antagonist was the nation, with 
great liberality volunteered to surrender their pur- 
chase to the National Portrait Gallery at the price 


| which the Trustees of that Institution had set upon 
| it. This offer we need hardly say was accepted, 


so that the picture is now public property, Another 
picture by Hogarth, of scarcely inferior artistic 


| merit to the last, was sold at Mr. Adye’s sale on 
| the 10th ult., as noted by us at the time. This was 
| the capital portrait, small, whole-length, of Brough- 


ton, the pugilist, in a richly-tinted greyish purple 
dress ; this has been lithographed. It was sold at 
the Marquis Camden’s sale for 17 guineas; it was 
at the National Portrait Exhibition, 1867 (No. 
356), and sold as above for 751. (King). It might 
not be difficult to justify the admission of such a 


work as a picture, if not as a portrait to a national | 


collection. We should like to see both works in 
Trafalgar Square—a fitter place for them than at 
Great George Street or South Kensington. 





MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 


+ 


Princess’s.—The revival of ‘ Acis and Galatea,’ 
with all the scenic accessories that marked the 
production of the serenata by Mr. Macready, at 
Drury Lane, will interest play-goers of almost every 
class. Those whose taste has been formed or de- 
formed on the sensation scenes of late years will 
find plenty in ‘Acis,’ as now given at the Princess’s, 
to engage their attention; while many will be 
curious to hear, on the stage, music that in the 
concert-room is familiar enough. No pains have 
been spared to equal the famous revival at Drury 
Lane, in 1842. Clarkson Stanfield’s original designs 
have been freely used in the exquisitely beautiful 
Sicilian views; while in the groupings of the crowd 
of simply-robed attendants there is evidence of a 
refined intelligence but rarely witnessed on our 
stage. The principal characters are as well repre- 
sented as we can expect them to be at a time when 
no encouragement is given for the cultivation of 
English dramatic singing. The afternoon operatic 
performances at the Crystal Palace have had the 
effect of bringing to the surface a young singer 
who, for lack of such opportunity, might long 
have remained in obscurity. Miss Blanche Cole has 
not yet acquired the art of singing Handel’s music 
with fitting emphasis, but she gives full promise 
for the future. Her bright voice is naturally flexible, 
and it is directed, as it seems to us, by active 
intelligence. Miss Cole has much to learn, but she 
has plenty of time before her. Mr. Vernon Righy’s 
voice told better in the bold phrases of ‘ Love 
sounds the alarm’ than in the gracious melody of 
Acis’s incomparable song to his mistress’s eyes. 
Far better, however, in intention, feeling and exe- 
cution was Mr. Montem Smith’s delivery of Damon’s 
airs, and infinitely worse was Herr Formes’ false 


| singing of the Giant’s rugged love-song, ‘ O, ruddier 


than the cherry.” We fail to see any good reason 
for the introduction of Cupid; and in spite of the 
Drury Lane precedent, we would willingly dispense 
with the music written by the late Tom Cooke 


| to accompany the introductory scene. The scene 


itself, however, is a marvel of stage carpentry. 
We actually see the waves breaking on the shore 
in “tender, curving lines of creamy spray,” and 


| we hear the rustle of the receding water on the 


sand. Scenic illusion can searcely further go. The 
choruses, though they are by no means easy, are 
fairly sung, and the orchestra, under the guidance 
of Mr..J. L. Hatton, is efficient. We shall be 
curious to know if the result of the experiment 
will be successful. 





Otympic0.—Much as we should like to see some 
theatre in London devoted to comic opera, we 
cannot give any encouragement to so weak a scheme 
as that just set on foot by Miss Roden at the 
Olympic. The lady naturally appropriates the chief 
characters to herself, but she unfortunately has not 





however, that among the members of her small 
and inefficient company there is not one who coulda 
take her place to the greater advantage of the com- 
poser. The opening opera is unhappily chosen. 
Boieldieu’s ‘Jean de Paris’ has some. pretty music, 
but it is at once too rococo and too flimsy to satisfy 
amateurs of the present generation. It is only ster- 
ling music that withstands the inroads of time. 
‘Jean de Paris’ is little more than fifty years old, 
but it is already out of date. At the Olympic, 
moreover, there is very nearly as much of Mr. W, 
F. Taylor, the conductor, as there is of Boieldien 
the composer, the former gentleman having supplied 
seven out of the fifteen pieces, The vulgarized 
English version by Pocock was used, and in this 
any interpolations were, we presume, thought per- 
missible. The singing of Miss Fanny Reeves, who 
played the Page, was the most musicianlike of all 
concerned, but Miss Lennox Grey, the Innkeeper’s 
Daughter, gave her one song with unpretending 
effect. The tenor part of John of Paris was sung 
out of tune and in bad style by Mr. Elliot Galer, 
while Mr. Dussek Corri and Mr. J. G. Taylor 
were both exaggerated in the low comedy parts. 
The orchestra was sufficiently good. The grace of 
Vestris, who used to play Olivia disguised as a page, 
and the fun of Liston, the original Pedrigo Potts, 
renewed the popularity of ‘John of Paris’ thirty 
years ago. But the day for diluted operas is gone. 
And few will regret its departure. 
ADELPHI.—This theatre has passed temporarily 
into the hands of an association of actors, composed 
principally of established members of Mr. Webster’s 
company, but including individuals who have not 
hitherto appeared upon Adelphi boards. The open- 
ing performance, under the new management, does 
not hold forth strong promise of success. A curi- 
ously old-fashioned drama has been obtained, and 
is played in a manner not less antiquated. Those, 
indeed, who wish to see a specimen of the melo- 
dramatic acting of thirty years ago, wanting only 
the attraction which a few really clever performers 
were able to impart, may visit the theatre while 
‘The Serpent on the Hearth’ is played. They will 
see almost all the old types of Adelphi melo-drama 
—the stolen child, the injured wife, the aristocratic 
libertine, the comic showman—acted in a fashion 
which, while it leans to caricature, preserves just 
enough resemblance to revive recollection, The 
| piece, which is by Mr. Palgrave Simpson, is of 
| French extraction, and is, apparently, composed 
| of scenes from various plays, linked together by 
a not very novel plot. It has more than one strong 
scene, and its story is ingeniously complicated. 
But each act is so long and verbose that the situa- 
tion when arrived at finds an audience too wearied 
for hearty appreciation. Lady Sykes and Mrs. 
Barak Maule, two friends and near neighbours, 
have husbands equally jealous. Lady Sykes, how- 
ever, gives Sir Simeon good cause for anxiety ; 
while Mrs. Maule is innocent of all faults except 
want of thought and a too credulous nature. Her 
guilel ind her to yield her friend help in 
an intrigue, the real nature of which she does not 
suspect. The falsehood of Lady Sykes, and the 
desire for vengeance of a workman whom Barak 
Maule has dismissed, combine together to cast 
upon Mrs, Maule suspicion, of which she cannot 
divest herself. She is accordingly thrust from 
her husband's door, and debarred from the sight 
of her daughter. Under these circumstances, she 
goes mad in approved fashion, lets down, rather 
ostentatiously, her back hair, and jumps into a 
torrent. Her death appears certain, and is, not 
unreluctantly, accepted as such by her husband. 
She is preserved, however, and recovers some in- 
telligence, though her memory concerning the past 
remains a blank. A charitable physician interests 
himself in her case with zeal that seems not strictly 
scientific. Her health is, after a time, restored, and 
the vindication of her honour, though deferred until 
many adventures have been experienced, comes at 
last. What interest the play possesses apart from 
intricacy of story attaches itself to the madness of 
the heroine. Her loss and recovery of memory, if 
not very original in conception, is well described, 








and would not, if adequately acted, fail in effect. 





any requisite for the duty she assumes. It is true, 


Mise Margaret Eburne, however, who assumed 
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the character, making in it her first appearance 
at the Adelphi, has none but purely conventional 
methods of expressing madness or passion. Every 
gesture, movement, tone, is stagy and artificial. 
The impersonation accordingly was, in all senses, 
a failure. Of the remaining characters, none were 
well, and few fairly, acted. Mrs. a Murray 
gave a respectable representation of Lady Sykes, 
and Mr. Dalton was inoffensive as Capt. Trevor, 
the partner in the fault of which Mrs. Maule bears 
the penalty. Mr. R. Phillips was over melo-dra- 
matic as Barak Maule, and Mr. Stephenson over 
gushing as the benevolent physician. Mr. Stuart’s 
impersonation of Sir Simeon soared to tragedy. 
Mr. Eburne’s representation of Claude Ruby, an 
artist, descended to farce. Other parts were played 
in the old-fashioned. manner, to which previous 
reference has been made, by a number of incapa- 
bles or incurables. Much hissing was mixed with 
the applause liberally bestowed upon piece and 
performance. 





MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC GOSSIP. 


THE indefatigable Crystal Palace officials have 
organized a series of evening ballad concerts, the 
first of which was given on Wednesday last. Next 

‘week, Miss Rose Hersee, an improving young 
singer, is to appear in the afternoon operas, in the 
place of Miss Blanche Cole. 

It is said that Signor Verdi will shortly visit 
Paris to confer with M. Sardou about a work to be 
written for the Opéra Comique. M. Léo Délibes 
and M. Georges Bizet have also been commissioned 
to write three-act operas for the same theatre. 

M. Sainte-Foy has left the Opéra Comique, at 
which and in which he has amused a whole genera- 
tion of Parisian theatre-goers. He has accepted 
an engagement at St. Petersburg, where he is to 
make his début in the piece now running at the 
Palais-Royal, ‘Gavaut Minard & C It is not 
every opera-singer who, when his voice is gone, 
can undertake to appear in the spoken drama. 

Salvator Cherubini, son of the great composer, 
himself Inspector of the Fine Arts, died last week 
at Neuilly, in his sixty-eighth year. It will be 
remembered that when ‘Medea’ was revived at 
Her Majesty’s Theatre, the son came on purpose 
to witness his father’s masterpiece upon our stage. 
An important collection of the composer’s manu- 
scripts is now left. 

The arrangements of the approaching Festivals 
are now definitely settled. At Norwich, the festival 
is to open on the evening of Monday, the 30th of 
August. There is less novelty than usual in the 
programme and much less interest. A selection 
from an unpublished Oratorio by Mr. Pierson, 
‘ Hezekiah,’ and a sacred Cantata by Mr. Horace 
Hill, a local composer whose fame has not travelled 
beyond the walls of Norwich, are absolutely the 
only novelties. Spohr’s ‘ Fall of Babylon,’ a dreary 
work, Rossini’s Mass, Handel’s ‘ Acis,’ Mendels- 
sohn’s ‘ Lobgesang,’ and ‘The Messiah’ make up 
the remainder of the programme. Worcester imme- 
diately follows Norwich, and puts forth in Mr. 
Arthur Sullivan’s new Oratorio, ‘The Prodigal 
Son,’ more interest than its East Anglian rival. 
The cathedral restorations have been completed so 
far as the exterior is concerned, and improvements 
are to be made in the disposition of seats for the 
audience. 


A new comedy in verse, by M. Albert Glatigny, 
has been produced at the Thé&tre du Gymnase, in 
Marseilles. M. Glatigny is an actor who once 
applied for the Odéon Theatre, in order to give a 
series of poetic improvisations. His proposal was 
declined, as were applications to other theatres 
which followed. The new comedy is entitled ‘ Le 
Bois,’ and answers to the descr*,«ion in the cata- 
logue of Polonius, “ Pastoral-comical.” It follows 
the adventures of a coquette, who, tired of admira- 
tion, flies to the woods and meets with a faun. At 
first she fears the gallantries of which she is weary 
will be renewed, but the faun, insensible to her 
beauty, asks her to depart, and leave him to regain 
the quiet she has disturbed. Of course, an attempt 
at the subjugation of the faun follows this proof of 
indifference. Equally of course, it is successful. A 





very similar subject has, it may be recollected, | 


been employed by De Musset in one of the most 
charming of his comedies. 

‘L’Affaire de la Rue Quincampoix,’ a slight 
comedy or farce, by MM. Dupin et Clairville, is 
the one novelty of the past week in Paris. It is re- 
markable, from the fact that one of the two writers 
to whom it is due is now the doyen of French 
dramatists ; his first piece, the ‘ Voyage ’ Cham- 
bord,’ having been performed at the Vandeville 80 
long ago as 1808. Since then, M. Dupin alone, or 
in association with M. Scribe and other writers, 
has produced almost 300 dramatic works. The 
Docteur Pochonnet has had once in his medical 
career an adventure now almost forgotten. He 
was mysteriously summoned to the confinement of a 
lady, whose face he was not allowed to see, while the 
child which he ushered into the world was carried 
away bya man ina cloak. Twenty years afterwards, 
inquiries from two quarters are made for the child. 
Being much troubled by the attention paid to his 
daughter by an unknown and unportioned youth 
named Tiburce, the Doctor tries to get rid of him 
by putting him forward as the individual for whom 
search is made. This wild attempt at imposition 
proves unexpectedly successful, since one of the 
applicants finds that the youth is really his son. 
But the other, a ferocious American, who was the 
husband of the lady thus mysteriously confined, 
requires also a son, for the object apparently of 
making him pay for the mother’s crime. So 
Pochonnet tries, with equal success, a second ruse, 
and presents to him for the son an idiotic servant, 
whom he has been unable to get rid of. The success 
of this trifle was mainly due to the acting of M. 
Kopp as the Doctor. 

M. Laferritre will shortly appear at the Gaité 
in a new drama by M. Anicet Bourgeois. 

A new vaudeville by M. Bertrand, author of the 
‘ Pitge & Femme,’ has been accepted at the Palais 
Royal. 

A committee is being formed, under the presi- 
dency of M. Gustave Flaubert, for the pu of 
erecting a@ monument upon the tomb of Louis 
Bouilhet. 

A one-act comedy, by M. Jules Prével, has 
been received at the Frangais. Its title is ‘ Les 
Hommes qui Pleurent.’ That of the new play, by 
M. Manuel, mentioned in last week’s A um 
as accepted at the same house, is ‘ Les Ouvriers.’ 

‘Tamara,’ by M. Mario Achard, will be the 
first novelty at the Vaudeville. Its production 
will be preceded by a revival of the ‘ Ménage en 
Ville’ of M. Théodore Barritre.’ A drama, by 
M. Edmond About, is also in preparation. 


Malle, Déjazet has at length determined to take 
her farewell of the stage, which she has graced for 
so long a period as the memory of the oldest play- 
goer extends. Her last appearance will be in a play 
by M. Sardou. For the ThéAatre Déjazet, ‘ Monsieur 
Grandier,’ a comedy in verse by M. Guichard, and 
an extravaganza by MM. Amédée de Jallais and 
A. Lemonier, have been accepted. 

To the long list of dramatists who have recently 
died must now be added M. Marquet, the author 
of many vaudevilles, and similar productions. M. 
Marquet, who was in his fifty-fifth year, was for 
some time an actor at the Délassements and Folies- 
Dramatiques. He was a man of very simple tastes, 
and was well known in Paris, being little and very 
fat, and always accompanied by an enormous dog. 
Among his most successful pieces were ‘ L’Amour 
et son Carquois,’ ‘L’Orphéon de Fouilly-les-Oies,’ 
played 162 times, and ‘Ce Bon Roi Dagobert.’ 

Madame Ristori has arrived in Brazil, and been 
received with almost royal honours. Her first ap- 
pearance was made in the ‘Medea’ of M. Legouvé. 


Malle. Déjazet and her company were summoned 
to Eaux Bonnes, by telegraph, to play before the 
Viceroy of Egypt. 

MM. Delannoyand Landrol, with Mdlle. Baretti, 
have given a series of representations at Vichy. 
They have been since followed by MM. Regnier 
and Febvre and Mdlles. Nathalie and Madeline 
Brohan, of the Comédie, who made their first 
appearance in the ‘Gabrielle’ of M. Augier. 








‘Mademoiselle de la Seiglitre,’ ‘Les Caprices de 
Marianne,’ ‘ Le Verre d’Eau,’ and ‘ Mercadet’ are 
also in rehearsal. 

Mr. and Mrs. Dominick Murray are about to 
appear at Niblo’s Theatre, New York, in ‘ Arrah- 
na-Pogue,’ after which they will proceed on a tour 
through the States. Mr. Murray, soon after his 
arrival in America, appears to have been the victim 
of a serious assault from the manager of one of the 
New York theatres, the subject being disputes 
arising from an alleged breach of contract. 

In our notice of Mr. Gilbert’s comedy at the 
Gaiety Theatre, the word “ triviality ” applied to 
a portion of the dialogue was, by an oversight, 
printed “ brutality.” 





MISCELLANEA 


on 


Thames.— Mr. G. R. Wright, in a paper on ‘The 
Source of the Thames,’ read before the British 
Archeological Association in August, 1868, con- 
siders that Thames is derived from the Greek word 
potamos, ‘‘river,” shortened to Tamos (as the po 
in Greek was an old preposition). The Britons, he 
thinks, adopted this, and so it remained ‘‘apparently 
a pure British word, when the Romans came, and 
ultimately, in their fanciful manner, married, so 
to speak, the Tame or Thame to the god Isis, and 
produced .... Old Father Thames.” There is 
a Tame in Lancashire, a Teme in Worcestershire, a 
Teme up in Selkirk, Tamar in Cornwall, and another 
Tamar in the far west of Spain,—a stream that 
flows into Noya Bay. The late Dr. Donaldson, 
in his ‘ Varronianus’ (p. 37), says, that we cannot 
doubt that Teme or Tami means “the sea,” and 
that Tami-masadas, or Neptune, is, by interpreta- 
tion, “the god of the sea.” The word Tama, says 
Dr. Donaldson, probably signifies ‘‘ broad water”; 
for the river, which is called the Isis while it is 
narrow, becomes the Jamis-is or Thames when it 
begins to widen. Mr. J. Hoskyns Abrahall, in a 
letter to the Times (Sept. 2, 1868), mentions the 
forms Tamesas (Dion Cassius, i. 40, p. 222), and 
Tamesa (Tacitus, ‘Ann.’ i. 14. c. 32), and thinks 
it possible that the final is may be merely a Latin 
termination, like the final a in ‘‘ Sabrina,” and so 
it may be held to be in Athesis, Bedesis, and Veresis, 
Italian river-names of Celtic origin. He thinks 
that the new-found master-key, Sanskrit, opens this 
etymological lock as well as others. He quotes 
from Pictet (‘Les Argens Primitifs ’) the Sanskrit 
Tamara, “water,” from tam. I looked eagerly 
for an answer to this, and observed Prof. Max 
Miiller soon told Mr. Abrahall that though Tamara 
might be found in Sanskrit dictionaries, he did not 
think it occurred in the literature of India. He 
says the only authority that can be given for 
Tamara is that of Rudra, an Indian lexicographer, 
who postulates the existence of 7émara, in order 
to explain the origin of tdmarasa, the name of 
a water-lily, most likely a word of barbarous origin. 
He referred Mr. Abrahall and others to Isaac 
Taylor’s ‘Words and Places,’ but does not give 
the quotation. I have referred to that volume, and 
find that he thinks the word tam (“ quiet,” “still ”) 
related to the Welsh taw and the Gaelic tav, and 
appears (besides in the Thame and others before 
mentioned) in those of the Taw in Devon, the 
Ta Loch in Wexford, the Tay (anciently the Tavus) 
in Perth and Waterford, and the Tavy in Devon. 
Pliny says, ‘Scythe vocant Mcotium” (Tema- 
rundam, “the Broad Water”). Therefore, Mr. 
Taylor says Tamesis or Thames is the “ broad 
Isis,” —Isis being derived from the Gaelic and Erse 
uisge, “ water” (Welsh, wysg, “a current”), hence 
Esk, Whiskey is a corruptios of Visge-boy, “yellow 
water.” Joun PieGor, jun. 


Cambridge.—“ W. B.” now asks (Atheneum, 
July 10) what evidence there is from ancient 
authors that the river was ever called either Cam 
or Granta. I have beer investigating the matter, 
and have consulted a great many books in the 
Cambridge University Library ; but, though I find 
much said about the town, the river, naturally 
enough, is but very rarely mentioned. Dyer, in 
his ‘History of Cambridge’ (1814, p. 50), says 
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that Henry of Huntingdon (twelfth century) calls 
Granta “a river of Cantebrigia”; but I cannot 
find the in Henry of Huntingdon, o of whose 
chronicle no edition has, I believe, yet been pub- 
lished with an index. Leland (died 1552) tells us 
that the river was called Granta (see below). 
Camden, in his ‘ Britannia’ (1607, p. 356), says 
there is a dispute as to the name of the river, that 
some call it Cam, others Granta. He himself speaks 
in favour of the name of Cam; yet in the accom- 

ying map of Cambridgeshire the river is marked 
Some only. In Stow’'s ‘Annals’ (1605, p. 184), 
I find: “ The toune of Cambridge tooke name of 
@ fair large bridge made over the river Grant 
there running, and so named Grantbridge (cor- 
ruptly, Cambridge).” In Speed’s map of Cam- 

bridgeshire (1610) the river is called the Cam 
only. And, lastly, in Blome’s ‘Britannia’ (1673, 
p- 50), the river is called the Cam or Grant. The 
tradition current —- those born and bred in 
Cambridge seems to be (I speak from personal 
inquiry) that the river is the Cam at and below | 
Cambridge; but that above Cambridge—that is, | 
between Cambridge and its source—the river is 
more properly called the Granta. This tradition 
is in accordance with my theory, for the village | 
of Grantchester is on this part of the river. In 
the Ordnance map of Cambridgeshire, too, this | 
tradition finds support; for there the riv .below 
Cambridge is called the Cam only, whilst bove 
Cambridge the main stream, as far as the division 
into two principal branches at Cantalupe farm 
(note the form Canta), a mile or so beyond Grant- 
chester, is called the Cam or Granta. After this 
division, the branch which runs to the south-east 
by Hauxton and Shelford is called the Cam or 
Granta, whilst the branch which runs to the south- 
west by Haslingfield, Harston, and Barrington is | 
called the Cam or the Rhee. I have never, how- | 
ever, heard the river called by anybody, in common 
parlance, Granta ; it is, I believe, universally called | 
the Cam. I have no doubt but that something 
might be learnt from the records of the town of Cam- | 


bridge, but I have not as yet had access to them. | 
Ido not think that the river can originally have | 


been called the Grant, the name assigned to it by | 
Stow and Blome, because the form which most 
frequently occurs in the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle is 
Grantanbrycge, and Grantan is the genitive of | 
Granta or Grante, and not of Grant. My theory 
is not that Granta ever became corrupted into Cam 
—this would be an impossible change, I think— 
but that the compound word, Grantabridge, became 
corrupted into Cambridge, and that then the river 
was first called Cam, whilst its original name, 
Granta, gradually fell into disuse. I have collected 
further facts in support of my theory (which I find 
also in Dyer) of the gradual corruption of Granta- 

bridge into Cambridge, but must reserve them for 
a future note. “W. B.” has evidently imperfectly 
understood the passage he quotes from Leland. 

Leland, indeed, calls the town Granta, but he says 
it was so called from the river: see ed. Hearne, 
vol. 8, p.15, “ Granta, vulgo Cambrige, a Granta 
fluvio preterlabente sic dicta.” With the excep- 

tion of this passage, and that quoted from Leland 
by “W. B.,” I can find no evidence whatever that 
the town was ever really (excepting in verse, and 
in the figments of Stukeley) called Granta; and as 
‘““W. B.” challenged me to show that the river was 
ever called Granta, so I now challenge him to show 
that the town ever really was so called. ‘‘ W. B.” is 
also unfortunate when he says “the form Canta- 
bridge is so obviously supported by Canterbury, 
from the same root, that I thought it superfluous 
to point out the fact.” The er of Canterbury does 
indeed sound like the a of Cantabridge; but sound 
is the sorriest of all guides, a real will o’ the wisp, 
in etymology. Theer of Canterbury is a corruption 
of wara, gen. plur. of waru, an Anglo-Saxon word 
used in composition in the sense of inhabitants. 

Canterbury is called in the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle 
Cantwaraburh, or Cantwarabyrig, and means, there- 
fore, “‘ The city of the inhabitants of Cant (Kent).” 
Hence the Latin form, Cantuaria. 

F. CHANCE. 
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pations of a Retired Life.’ In 3 vols. [Ready this day. 


UP and DOWN the WORLD: a Novel. By Russell Gray, 


Author of ‘ John Haller’s Niece,’ ‘ Never—For Ever,’ &c. In 3 vols. [Ready this day. 


ONLY A WOMAN’S LOVE: a Novel. By the Earu or Desarr. 


In 2 vols. [Ready this day. 


The BUCKHURST VOLUNTEERS: a Novel. By J. M. Capzs, 


Author of ‘The Mosaic-Worker’s Daughter.’ In 3 vols. [Ready this day. 
TWICE REFUSED: a Novel. By Charles | STRETTON: a Novel. By Henry Kingsley, 
E. STIRLING. In2 vols. [Ready thie day | Anthor of * Ravenshoe,’ ‘ Geoffry Hamlyn,’ &. 3 vols. 
NEVERMORE; or, Burnt Butterflies. By NETHERTON -ON -SEA: a New Story. 
| 3 vols. 


JOHN GAUNT. 2 yols. 
SIMPLE as a DOVE: a Novel. By the Author of ‘Olive 


Varcoe,’ &c. 3 vols. [Ready this day. 
The WYVORN MYSTERY: a Novel. By J.S. Le Fanu, 
Author of ‘ Uncle Silas,’ ‘Guy Deverell,’ ‘ Haunted Lives,’ &c. 3 vols. [Nearly ready. 
A LIFE’S ASSIZE: a Novel. By Mrs. J. H. Riddell, Author 
of ‘George Geith,” ‘Too Much Alone,’ ‘City and Suburb,’ &c. 3 vols. [Shortly. 
A COUNTY FAMILY: a Novel. By the Author of ‘ Lost Sir 
Massingberd,’ &c. 3 vols. (Just ready. 


A PERFECT TREASURE: a Novel. In 


1 vol. (Ready this day. 


| FOUND DEAD. A New Novel by the 


Author of ‘ Lost Sir Massingberd.’ 





TINSLEYS’ 


The SAVAGE-CLUB PAPERS. 
The ROCK A-HEAD. 


TWO-SHILLING EDITIONS OF POPULAR NOVELS. 


MAURICE DERING. BLACK SHEEP. 

The DOWER-HOUSE. BARREN HONOUR. 

The PRETTY WIDOW. SANS MERCI. SWORD and GOWN. 

MISS FORRESTER. The WATERDALE NEIGHBOURS RECOMMENDED to MERCY. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18, Catherine-street, Strand. 


LEGAL AND GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
10, FLEET-STREET, TEMPLE BAR, LONDON, E.C. 


TRUSTEES. 
THE RIGHT HON. THE LORD CHANCELLOR. | THE HON. SIR GEORGE ROSE. 
THE RIGHT HON. THE LORD CAIRNS. | THOMAS WEBB GREENE, Esq. Q.C. 
THE RIGHT HON. SIR W. BOVILL, Lord Chief Jus- | JOHN OSBORNE, Esq. Q.C. 
tice COMMON PLEAS. | EDWARD SMITH BIGG, Esq. 
beget HON. SIR EDWARD VAUGHAN WIL- | ROBERT BAYLY FOLLETT, Esq., Taxing Master in 





y } Chancery. 
FINANCIAL POSITION on JANUARY Ist, 1869. 
Existing Assurances .......... £4,117,000 ) Invested Funds.................. £1,540,000 
Reversionary Bonus thereon.. 539,000 | Share Capital,fuly subscribed 1,000,000 
Annual Iucome .................. 200,000 | Claims and Bonus paid... 1,650,000 


WHOLE-WORLD Policies granted for a single extra payment of 10s. per 100/., where no Special Liability to 
Foreign Residence then exists. Policies on Lives of full age when Assured, after Five years’ existence without incurring 
extra charge for Foreign Licence, allow unrestricted residence in any part of the world. Ordinary Policies allow, from 
the date of issue, residence in ie | part more than 33° from the Equator. 

NINE-TENTHS of the total Profits divisible every Five years amongst the Assured. A valuable provision for 
Policies becoming Claims between two divisions. Very moderate Non-Bonus Premiums. 

.The GENERAL CONDITIONS of Assurance printed thereon are specially framed to secure to Policies of the 
Society, when once issued, absolute freedom from all liability to future question. 

LOANS are granted on Life Interests and Reversions. E, A. NEWTON, Actuary and Manager. 





(THE EDUCATION of GIRLS ; and the Em- 

1 ent of Women of the Upper Classes, Educati 
oainel.. Two Lectures, by W. B HODGSON, LED ay 
Edition. Crown 8vo. pp. xvi.—116, cloth, 38. 6d. 


HOUGHTS on IRELAND: its Present and 
its Future. By the lateCount CAVOUR. Translated by 
W. B. HODGSON, LL.D. Crown 8vo. pp. 120, cloth, 3s, 


London: Trtibner & Co. 60, Paternoster-row. 
QUEEN OF 


= 
AND HER ACCUSERS ; 


eg a Narrative of Events from the Death of James V. in 
1552, until the Close of the Conference at Westminster in 1569, 
By JOHN HOSACK, 
Barrister-at-Law. 
This Work will contain the ‘ Book of Articles’ produc :d against 
La Mary at Westminster, which has never hitl.erto been 


William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





In the press, in 1 vol. 8vo. 


SCOTS 





In royal Svo. handsomely bound in cloth, full gilt, gilt edges, 
price 208. 


HE ILLUSTRATED NATURAL HI§. 
TORY of BRITISH MOTHS. By EDWARD NEWMAN, 
F.L.S. F.Z.S. Giving a full description of the perfect Insect from 
Nature; also a description of the Caterpillar, Chrysalis, Food 
Plant, Time of Appearance, and Localities where found. Each 
Moth is drawn from Nature by saree Willis, and engraved in 
his best style by John Kerchner. The figures are life-size of every 
species ; and if varieties require it, three, four, five, and even six 
—— are given. The Work is complete in thirty-one monthly 
umbers, at 6d. each. The Work is also issued in quarterly 
Parts, in covers, at 1s. 6d. each Part. Part X. now ready, price 28, 
Back Numbers reprinted, and may be had. 


London: W. Tweedie, 337, Strand, W.C. 





Just published, with a Portrait, 8vo. cloth, price 12s. 6d. 


ATURE-STUDY, as applicable to the Pur- 

Bes of POETRY and ELOQUENCE. By HENRY 
DIRCKS, C.E. LL.D., &. 

London: Edward Moxon, Son & Co. 44, Dover-street, Piccadilly. 


Ready in a few days, crown 8vo. price 53. 


HE SCRIPTURAL DOCTRINE of HADES, 
comprising an ioauley into the State of the Righteous and 
Wicked Dead between Death and the General Judgment, and de- 
monstrating from the Bible that the Atonement was neither 
made on the Cross nor yet in this World. By the Rev. GEORGE 
BARTLE, D.D., Principal of Walton College, Liverpool. 


London: Longmans & Co. 





KE" JOHNSTON’S SCHOOL ATLASES, 





Now ready, 


The Tarrp Epirion of the HALF-CROWN 
ATLAS of POLITICAL GEOGRAPHY. 31 Coloured Maps and 
Index, full bound, embossed cloth. 


The Fovurtn Epitrion of the SHILLING 
ATLAS. 15 Coloured Maps. 


The Fourtn Eprrron of the 
ATLAS. 11 Coloured Maps. 


Selections from a very great number of Reviews of the 
above Works. 

“*T have to notice with especial satisfaction the forthcomii 
issue by Mr. Keith Johnston of a series of Elementary Atlases o 
General, Physical, Historical, and Scriptural Geography, which, 
being sold at extremely low prices, will, it is hoped, diffuse very 
widely much useful knowledge....These cheap and good scientific 
publications coming out now, when the better instruction of the 
[age is so much advocated, cannot fail to be highly serviceable 

n pepaierteing the study of geography.”— Add ress of Sir Roderick 
I, Murchison, Bart., K.C.B. D.C.L. F.R.S., President of the Royal 
Geographical Society. 

“It is impossible to praise too highly—they are marvels of 
clearness, and contain a vast amount of information. It is diffi- 
cult to understand how works so entirely excellent can pay at the 
price charged for them.”—Art-Journal, December, 1868. 


Will be published in August, 
The HALF-CROWN ATLAS of PHYSICAL 
GEOGRAPHY. 
The SHILLING ATLAS of PHYSICAL 
GEOGRAPHY. 


The SIXPENNY ATLAS of PHYSICAL 
GEOGRAPHY. 


Wall Maps and Illustrations. 

The Largest, Cheapest, and most Accurate Series of WALL 
MAPS, in Political, Physical, and Classical Geography, with 
Handbooks to each. 

> ~elaeemmmeeaaraas of NATURAL PHILOSOPHY, GLOBES, 


. &e. 
Catalogues, with Specimens, free on application. 


W. & A. K. Johnston, Geographers and Engravers to the Queen, 
Edinburgh ; and 74, Strand, Lenaon. 


SIX PENNY 





In Use at Eton, Westminster, Harrow, Cheltenham College, 
Christ's Hospital, St. Paul’s, Merchant Taylors’, City of 
London School, Greenwich Hospital School, Edinburgh 
Academy, &c. 


PELILLES NEW GRADUATED COURSE. 
The Beginner’s Own French Book. 2s.—Key to 


the same, 28. 
Easy French Poetry for Beginners. 2s. 
French Grammar. 5s. 6d.—Key to the same, 33. 


Répertoire des Prosateurs. 63. 6d. 
Modeles de Poésie. 6s. 
Manuel Etymologique. 2s. 6d. 


A Synoptical Table of French Verbs. 6d. 


Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane. 
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~ 57th Edition. Price 1¢. 6d. bound, 


Rereae S READING and SPELLING, in 
Easy Gradations, upon an entirely Ori riginal | Plan, by which 
Dissyllables are rendered as eas y as Monosyl 





London: Simpkin & Co.; W hittaker & ae Longmans & Co. ; 
Hamilton & Co, Edinburgh: Oliver & Boyd. ” 
eS 


French Studies Condensed, Eighth Edition, 5s. 6d. 
OW TO SPEAK FRENCH; 


or, French and France: Facts, Inductions, Practice. By 
A. ALBITES, LL.B., Paris, sate of Edgbaston School. 
“ Excellent.”—V. Hugo. “ True gem.” le. “* Perfect.”—Era. 
PINSTANTANEOUS FRENCH WRITING, %2.—Key, 8. 
3. FRENCH PRONOUNCED : SELF-HELPS, 
___ Longmans & Co. 





PROFESSOR BRASSEUR' S FRENCH 
1, GRAMMAR of he “FRENCH LANGUAGE, 


comprehending New and complete Rules on the Genders of 
French Nouns. 19th Edition, 12mo. cloth. 
Reduced to 38. 6d. 
2. KEY to the FRENCH GRAMMAR. Partie 


Frangaise des Thémes de sa Grammaire. 12mo, cloth. 38. 


8. SELECTION from CHESTERFIELD’S 
LETTERS on EDUCATION, and from Cowper’s Letters, 
with Notes for translating into French. 5th Edition, 12mo. 
cloth. Reduced to 38. 


4, KEY tothe Same. Partie Frangaise du Choix 
des Lettres de Chesterfield, et de celles de Cowper. 12mo. 
cloth. 3s. 6d. 

5. MANUEL des ECOLIERS. A New French 


Res a Book, selected from the most eminent Prose Writers, 
preceded by Rules on French Pronunciation. 6th Edition, 
12mo Re to 28. 6d. 


6, PREMIERES LECTURES. An Easy French 
Reading Book for Children and Beginners. 18mo. cloth, 18.6d. 


Williams & Norgate, 14, Henrietta-street, Covent-onndem, Lon- 
don ; and 20, South Frederick-street, Edinbu 


OR FP Ba 8&A F&O FT 
IN CASE OF INJURY, and 
A FIXED pee IN CASE OF PEATE, caused by 
DENT OF ANY KIN 
Mey ae secured by a Policy | ‘the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE 
COMPANY. 
An Annual Payment 49 $0 £6 Sa. inennes 1.0008, D . 
an dilomepen a the rate of a eer wens ier niu ry. an Deatbcend 
r particulars to t 
Rata) pom apply, oa oak at the Railway Stations, to 
Offices—64, CORN HILL, and 10, REGENT-STREET. 
W. J. VIAN, Secremry. 


HCENIX FIRE OFFICE, LoMBARD-STREET 
and CHARING CROSS. Established 1782, 
Insurances effected in all parts of the world, 
rompt and liberal loss settlemen: 
The whole Fire Insurance Duty is now remitted 











LOVELL, See. 
[*PEBIAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY. 


Chief Office—No. 1, OLD BROAD-STREET, LONDON. 
Branch Office—No. 16, PALL MALL, LONDON. 
Instituted 1820, 

The outstanding sums assured by this Company, with the 

onuses accrued thereon, amount to about 2,800,0001., and the 
Assets, consisting entirely of Investments in first-class § Securities, 
amount to upwards of 950,0002, 

The Assurance Reserve Fund alone is equal to more than nine 
i the —- Income. 

will hence be seen that ample Security is guaranteed to 

the” P iieetialaacs Attention is invi to the pectus of the 
Company, from which it will ap ppear that all kinds of Assurances 
ma he re on the most mo te terms and the most liberal 
con 

The Company 9 grants A iti 

y be obt d at the Ofocs as pm a and of 
the. Agents Serenaiens the Kingdom. 
— ANDREW BADEN, Actuary and M 


Qu N LIF& ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
THREADNEEDLE-STREET, 
AND 
CHARING OROSS. 

The attention of persons desirous of making purovision for their 
Families by means of Life Assurance, is directed to the para- 
mount importance of resorting for that purpose to an Office of 
established credit. 

Amongst the ad vantages offered by this old-established Society 
to aig effecting Assurances new are— 

rates of premium, especially for young lives, payable 
annually, half-yearly, or quarterly. 

Participation in Eighty per _~* at the profits, according to the 
conditions in the Nociety’s Pros; 

Bonus every five years, conde to Policies onwhich three 
or more annual premiums have been paid at the period of divi- 
sion, and receivable in cash, or applied in augmentation of the 
Sum assured or reduction of the premiums, at the option of the 
policyholder. 

POLICIES EFFECTED BEFORE MIDSUMMER, 1870, will 
participate in the PROFITS at the next Division. 

JAMES HARRIS, Actuary. 


[TAND-IN-HAND FIRE AND LIFE 
MUTUAL INSURANCE OFFIOE, 1, New Bridge-street, 


Blackfriars, E.C. 
Kingdom. Instituted for Fire Busi- 

















The Oldest Office in the 
ness, A.D. 1696. Extended to Life, 1836. 


The Whole of the Profits divided Yearly amongst the Members. 


RETURNS for 1869. 
Fire Department—66 per at. ¢ the Premiums paid on First 


Life Department—60 per ey of Se Premiums on all Policies of 


ret series. 
Accumulated Capital (25th h Dec., 1868)—1,252,1742. 
The Directors are willing to appoint as Agents persons of good 
position and character. = we . 


ABSOLUTE SECURITY POLICIES, Un. 
forfeitable, Darenpiticnel. gna Unc 


sedate eee: Boo sang COMPANY, 


lished 11 
62, Lelie en, E.C. 
Branch Office—7, King street, St. James's. 

These Policies enable the assured to go to and peside in b aa ey part 
of the World, without extra Premium, and contain a table of 

withdrawals, ‘showi: ng at one glance the sum _ that mar at any 
time be withdrawn. ae RY HARBEN, Secretary. 

Special Agents Wanted. 


Suet tye BEWARE !—Don’t — your- 
Fag 3 by smoking out of | nee an urious com- 
»ipes, ond ¢ sold as Meer- 
ualit; a. Me All ce cond and analysts have 
that smoking out o: eerschaum Pipe is the least injurious 
method of using tchaven ; but (say they) it must be rea’ eer- 
sonaume, not the abominable and deleterious compound ordinarily 
palmed off for profit’s sake upon unsus jing persons who are 
not competent to iudge between the real and the spurious article, 
which, however cheap the latter may appear, the customer ac’ 
ally pays more than aah , be spaae! @ the real and pure Meer- 
aA ane this simply b: t 
ch: m Meerschaums of bests quality, &e 








— of inferior 


ro! 
Ithi 


PARTRIDGE & COOPER, 
MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 

192, Fleet-street (corner of Chancery-lane), 
Carriage paid to the Country on Orders exceeding 20s. 
NOTE PAPER, Cream or Blue, 38., 48.,58., and 6s. per ream. 
ENVELOPES, Cream or Blue, 48. 6d., 58. 6d. & 68. 6d. per 1,000, 
The “ TEMPLE ENVELOPE,” high inner flap, 1s. per 100, 
STRAW PAPER—Improved quality, 2s. 6d. per ream. 
FOOLSCAP, 68. 6d. perream. RULED ditto, 7s. 6d. 
BLACK BORDERED NOTE, 4s. per ream. 

BLACK BORDERED ENVELOPES, 1«. per 100—(Super thick), 
The a Vellum Wove “CLUB HOUSE” NOTE, introduced 
and perfected by P. & C. 5 quires for 28. 6d. . 
COLOURED STAMPING (Relief) reduced to is. per 100. 


Polished Steel Crest Dies engraved from 5s. M 
letters, from 58. ; three letters, from 78. Address on eg 


SERMON PAPER, plain, 4s. per ream ; Ruled ditto, 4s. 6d. 

SCHOOL STATIONERY supplied on the most liberal terms. 

Illustrated Price-List of Pa a Envelopes, Inkstands, Statione 
Cabinets, Postage Scales, ig Cases, Albums, &,, post rd 





and eeer F dhopkeanern in the tote ¥ who usually y be cent. per 
po profit upon the sale of hat orety bene 
Inteuding purchasers should inspect our (real sea-scum) Meer- 
schaums, at 48. and 6s. each, with amber mouthpieces, = 
closed beautiful cases, lined with silk. Imported dnsot fro 
Switzerland. Lage oe a distance can have them sent, carefully 
and free of comione, upon receipt of stamps for pay 


OSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


Sold by all Dealers throughout the world. 





packed, 
te é. 48 or 72 stamps). 
Note the Address— 
ZAMBRA & ARMSTRONG, 
Importers of Meerschaums, 
472, ROCHDALE-ROAD, MANCHESTER. 


B.—Sole Agente in England for Aa gseerns TURKISH 
PURKAEDS. ‘or preventing the smell of a after smoking, 
and for sweetening the breath, d in boxes at 12s. per 
dozen ; sample box sent free by post for 12 stamps, 

Address as above. 





FF? Da gw tod Loar COCOA 


ted Caraccas Nut. 





RY’S CARACCAS COCOA 
owes its fine “yy oe and especial excellence to the 
a imported m the Caraccas, so long cele- 
the wo ia ihe production, co growths selected for 
e world an other choice wths se r 
eir peculiarly delicious davour. . 


RY’S CARACCAS 


Cc OCOA 
will, prove to persone in. dllonte May tits aiifa 


of 
REAKFAST.—EPPS’S COCOA.—The 


Civil Service Gazette remarks :—‘* By a thorough knowledge 
of the natural laws which govern of d id 





SLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS CHAN- 
DELIERS, Wall Lights, and Lustres for Gas and Cand): 
CHANDELIERS in Bronze and Orm olu, Moderator Lampe ‘and 
Lamps for India. TABLE GLASS of all kinds) ORNAMEN- 
TALC GLASS, English and Foreign. Mess, Export, and Furnish- 
ing Orders promptly executed. 
Articles marked in plain figures. 
4, OXFORD-STREET, W. 
Manufactory and Show Rooms, BROAD-STREET, Birmingham. 
™ Established 1807. ei 





TAINED GLASS WINDOWS 
and CHUROH DECORATIONS, 





HEATON, BUTLER & BAYNE, 
GARRIOK-STREET, COVENT-GARDEN, LONDON. 
Prize Medal—London and Paris. 


ILVER FIR and PATENT ENAMELLED 
BED-ROOM FURNITURE.—See our new Coloured Illus- 
trated Catalogue of these elegant and fashionable Suites, enamelled 
in imitation of the choicest 8 80 artistically as to be equal to 


woods 
them in De and d durability, and at half the price. 
F 18 ANA pus: yo 
Sikes a ponies aus nen 
8 4 


N.B.—See also our Illustrated Catalogue of General Furni 
Carpets and a {corriege free), 500 Designs, with Prices or 








he an 
nutrition, and by acareful application of the fine properties of 
well-selected cocoa, Mr. Errs has provided our oo tables 
wie rere flavoured "heveraae which may save us many 
eavy doctors’ bills.” Made aye with boiling water or milk, 
Bold by the Trade only in ;Ib., 41b., and 11». tin-lined ets, 
labelled—JAMES EPPs & CO., omeopathic Chemists, don. 


URE AERATED WATERS, 
Ellis’s Ruthin Soda Water. | Ellis’s Ruthin Lemonade. 


Ellis’s Ruthin Potass Wate’ 
Ellis’s Ruthin Seltzer Water. 
For GO e | 








named is a splendid re 


Eve Cork is Grandea “R. Extis & Son, Ruthin, and every 
Label rs their Sotteneh, without which none is genuine. 
Sold by Chemists, Hotel-keepers, Confect Saas, om olesale 


only from R, Evuis & Sen, Re Rathin, North Wale: 








Ses SPRING G MA TTRESS, TUCKER’S 
K PATENT, suitable for every description of Metal and Wood 
(price from 258.) of most a ey my 

Beddi arehousemen, and of W. A. 
EE, 6, FINSBU RY- PAVEMENT, London. 


CAUTION.—Each Mattress should bear the Patent Label. 


METCALFE, BINGLEY & CO.’S New. Pat- 

tern TOOTH A PAUSE ED d Penetrating 

mere Improved Flesh and Cloth Eaushes a Smyrna 
nges, aD re oom every ions tion of Brush, Com d Perfu 

t e Tooth Brushes searc! the the divisions « of the Teeth— 

the bristles do not come loose. 

Tooth Powder, 28. pe 28. per box. —Address 1818, OXFORD-81 STREET. 








AUCE.—LEA & PERRINS. S._SAUCE. 
THE “WORCESTERSHIRE,” 


° “THE ONLY Goud SAUCE,” 

Its use improves appetite and digestion, 
UNRIVALLED FOR PIQUANCY AND FLAVOUR. 
BEWARE of IMITA riows. 

To avoid which, see the 
LEA & PERRINS, on all bottles and labels, 
Ask for “ LEA & PERRINS’” SAUCE. 


Agents—CROSSE & BLACKWELL, London. =? sold by all 
Dealers in Sauces throughout the Wor! 


pure 
T. 0. LAZENBY, 


90, 922, WIGMORE-STREET, LONDON, W., Wine Merchant. 


No. 1. Family Claret Vin Ordinaire -. 198. 
No. 3. Dinner Claret Sound Full Bordeaux *. 24s. 
No. 5. Dessert Claret Fine Flavoury Bordeaux 368, 


Ceres OTTOMANS for Centre of 
Rooms, to form two Settees and two Easy Chairs, a great 
improvement on the ordinary Ottoman. 0 of 
FILMER & SONS, Urnotsrerers, 
S8land 32, BEKNERS-STREKT, Oxford-street, W. 








. 





CLARET S 








Factory, 34 and 35, CHARLES-STREET, 
An Illustrated ‘Catalogue post free. 








i 2 R N T 8 B A P. 
FIELDS " =. erED SERVICE” Soap Tablets, 4d. and 
6d. each. Lasting ae guaran : order of your Chemist, 
Grocer, or Oilman, and ‘tee that rg ©. & J. FIELD is on each 


Wholesale—U PPER MARSH, LAMBETH, 8. 


HUBB’S NEW PATENT SAFES, steel- 
plated with diagonal bolts, to resist wedges, drills, and fire. 

Lists a eeiese, with 130 iiluetrations, of all sizes and qualities, 
of Chubb’s Safes, Stron: Doors, and_Locks, sent free by 

CHUBB & SON'S 57, St. it. Paul's Churchyard, London. 


-LAZENBY & SON’S PICKLES, SAUCES 

and CONDIMENTS. 
E. YAZENBY & SON Sole rietors of the celebrated Receipts 
and Manufact of the PICKLES, SAUCES and CONDI- 
smpelied to Gt then ON the publie against th ee 
a1 e c nst the inferior prep»a- 
tions whieh are put up ast Babee d in aon imitation of their 


a view —, WIGMORE- 
STREET, Cavenutsh-sauare (a wards: street, Portman- 
square) ; and 18, Trinity “rr 


HAbyers SAUCE.—CAUTIO N.—The 

















- f tie cele ed ect ty E LAZENBY son. 
to observe that each Bottle, pre L 
beans the label used so many years, signed “ Elisabeth Lazenby.” 





BEAUTIFUL HAIR. 
N RS. ALLEN’S. WORLD'S HAIR BE 
0! —It will RESTORE GREY or FADE 
otha cole lour and beauty. It will cause Hair to Grow 
Spots. 
" t will promote Luxuriant Growth. 
Falling Hair is immediately Checked. 
nee 5 —- kened. 


In large ice ce Six 5 
Perfumers. Dotty, roe Shillings. 
Depdt, 266, HIGH HOLBORN, London. 


ine et sees FLUID MAGNESIA. - 
edy for ACIDITY of the STOMACH, 
HEARTBURN ADACHE, GOUT, and ies romerien 3 3 
and the + ~ Ke spetiont for Delicate Constitutions, especial. ly 
adapted for LADIES, CHILDREN, and INF 
DINNEFORD & CO., 172, New Bond- same oe 
and of all Chemists throughout thi the World. 


errs COLLEGE of HEALTH, Euston- 
Londen.—Health Morrison’s Vegetable 
niversal roel Medicines. Rae the 


to its 





Sold by Chemists and 








by 
orks of —_— Morrison, the 
lygeist. No Vaccination, no Bleeding, no Poisons. 


ays MILE PILLS. 
oO 
NN ene Npnnrent ands POWERFUL TONIC 
Sold Everywhere, in Bottles, 1s. Lid., 90. 9d. and 1. 
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WILLIAM S. BURTON, 


GENERAL FURNISHING IRONMONGER, 


By Appointment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, 
SENDS a CATALOGUE GRATIS and POST PAID. 


IT CONTAINS UPWARDS OF 700 ILLUSTRATIONS OF HIS UNRIVALLED STOCK OF 


ELECTRO PLATE, and 
BRITANNIA METAL GOODS, 


H-COVERS, LAMPS, CLOCKS, 
HoT.WATER DISHES, GASELIERS, CANDELABRA, : 
STOVES AND FENDERS, 8 C PPR BATHS AND TOILET WARE, 


MARBLE CHIMNEY-PIECES, 
KITCHEN RANGES, 


| URNS AND KETTLES, 
| TABLE CUTLERY, 
| 


IRON AND BRASS BEDSTEADS, 
BEDDING AND BED HANGINGS, 
BEDROOM CABINET FURNITURE, 
TURNERY GOODS, 

KITCHEN UTENSILS. 


WITH LISTS OF PRICES, AND PLANS OF THE TWENTY LARGE SHOW-ROOMS, 
At 39, Oxford-street; 1, la, 2, 3, and 4, Newman-street; 4, 5, and 6, Perry’s-place; and 1, Newman-yard, London, W. 


HE PERFECT SUBSTITUTE for SILVER. 
—The REAL eae Pig ME intreduced more than 


30 years ago by WILLIA TON,when PLATED by | 


the patent process of Messrs. Elkington & Co., is beyond all 
doubt the best article next to sterling silver that can be em- 
ployed as such, either usefully or ornamentally, as by no 
possible test can it be distinguished from real silver. 
A small useful set, guaranteed of first quality for finish and 
























































=" BEST SHOW of IRON BEDSTEADS 
the Kingdom is WILLIAM 8S. BURTON’S. He has 

EIGHT LARGE RUOMS devoted to the exclusive Show of [ron 
and Brass Bedsteads and Children’s Cots, with appropriate Bed- 
ding and Bed-hangings. Portable Folding Bedsteads from 10s. ; 
Patent Iron Bedsteads, fitted with dovetail joints and patent 
sacking, from lls.; and Cots, from 14s. handsome _ Or- 


| namental Iron and Brass Bedsteads, in great variety, from 
| 11. 88. to 300. 


Fiddle | 
or | 
id Bead |Thread| King’s. 

Silver 

Pattern 
&. 8. d.|£. 8. d.|£. 8. d.|£. 8, d. 
|110 0/23 1 0/2 2 0}2 5 0 
110 0/2 10;2 20:3 50 
12 0j1 7 0}110 O11 0 
-|1 2 0}1 7 0}116 0)111 0 
. 14 0 19 0|1 i! : : ; 

Spoons, lt bowis eves 90 12 0 1 3 

g Bax Shout. 5 6 0 § 0 8 0 8 0 
1 Gravy Spoon ee 6 0 8 0 9 0 9 6 
@ Salt Spoons, gilt’ bowls .... 3 0 40 40 48 
1 Mustard Spoon, gilt bowl.. 1 6 2 6 2 0 3 
1 Pair of Sugar Tongs.. 26 3 6 3 6 40 
1 Pair of Fish Carvers 19 6}1 8 0|1 3 0J}1 3 0 
1 Butter Ko i 3 0 4 0} 40 43 
1 Soup 10 0 12 0 14 0} 150 
1.Suger Sifter. 30 40 40 46 
Total... 9 1 6/1116 0j12 8 8/12 2 & 
rite ices. An Oak Chest, 





ple tid pri 
vo bbiitaia ‘the above, anda a relativ ive Rune r of Paives, & &e, 2. 158. 
‘and For of FIDDEE PA’ ee 
bi ‘ an ozen. 
~ “Soogns 01 ‘Tea Spoons .. 010 0 
The la e. Stock in “oxistence of Piated Dessert Knives and 
Forks, ont Fish-eating Knives and Forks and Carvers. 


EA and COFFEE SETS, Electro Silver, in 
great variety, from 3J. 15s. to 211. 16s. 
DISH COVERS, Electro Silver, from 92. the set of four to 261. 


CORNER DISHES, Mestre Silver, from 71. ee. to 180. 188. ; 
armers, 71. 28. 6d. to 151. 15s. the set of fou 


count and LIQUOR TRAMES, Electro Silver, &e. 


ALL KINDS of RE-PLATING DONE by the Patent Process. | 


EA URNS, of LONDON MAKE ONLY. 
e Jargest ‘assortment of London-made TEA URNS and 
KETTLES in the world (including all the recent novelties, many 
of which are registered) is on Sale at WILLIAM 5, BURTON'S, 
from 3v8. to 61. 


ASELIERS in GLASS or METAL.—The 
eens eae increasing use of gas in private houses has 
induced W AM 8s. BURTON to collect from the various 
fore an hte . metal and glass all that is new and choice in 
Brackets, Peudants aud Chandeliers, adapted to offices, passaues 


-and dwellinug-rooms, as well as to have some designed expressly 


for him; these are ON SHOW over his TWENTY LARGE 

OMS, and present, for novelty, variety and purity of taste, | 
an unequalled assortment. They are marked in plain figures, 
at prices proportionate with those which have tended to make 
his Establishment the largest and men remarkable in the King- 
dom, viz., from 128. 6d. (two- rites) to 231, 


ARDEN WIRE WORK, consisting of 
ARCHES, BASKETS, FLOWER STANDS, &e. 

Garden Syringes, 4s. 6d. to 26s. Garden Engines, 26s. to 105s. 
Garden Water Barrows, 45s. to 908 
Garden Chairs, 6s 6d. to 308. 
Tools — Watering eal 

Lawn Mow 708. Od. to 1308. 

To cut 1 10 inches, 32. 108. me inches, 41. 108. ; ; suitable for a Lady. 

To cut 14 inches, 5l. 10s. ; 16 inches, 61. 108. ; suitable for a Mau, 

WILLIAM S. BURTON has a very handsome assortment of | 
the above on his premises. 





Garden Rollers, 35s.to 70. 


‘Garden Seats, 16s. to 90s. Garden | 


EDDING MANUFACTURED on the Pre- 
mises, and guaranteed by WILLIAM 8S. BURTON. 





For Bedsteads, Wide. a Feet, | sFeet | 5 Peet. 





£. 8. d. 2. 
Best Straw Paillasses ......0ssseseeeee-] 12 0 | 
Best French Alva Mattresses . oad | 
Best Cotton Flock Mattresses. 
Coloured Wool Mattresses .... 
Best Brown Wool Mattresses .. 
Good White Wool ere oeeee 
Extra Super do. do. . : 
Superior Hairdo. ......... 
Extra Super do. ° 
German Spring Hair ‘Stuffing. 
Extra Super do. : 
French Mattress for ‘use over 
Extra Super do. do. é 


Best Grey: Goose, at 28 gt per iv 
Do. best White do. at 38. per Ib. 
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Feather Pillows, 38. 67. to 14s. ; Bolsters from 68. to 298. 
Down Pillows from 10s. 6d. to 178. 6d. 
Blankets, Counterpanes, and Sheets in every variety. 





FURNITURE, in complete Suites for Bedroom, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


of Mahogany, Birch, Fancy Woods, Polished and Japanned 
Deal, always on Show. These are made by WILLIAM 4S. 
BURTON, at his Manufactory, 84, NEWMAN-STREET, and 
every Article - guaranteed. China Toilet Ware in great variety, 
from 4s. Set of Five Pieces. 


ATHS AND TOILET WARE.—WI11Am 
S. BURTON has ONE LARGE SHOW-ROOM devoted 
exclusively to the display of BATHSand TOILET WARE. The 
Stock of each is at once the largest, newest, and most varied ever 
submitted to the Public, and marked at prices proportionate with 
those that have tended to make his Establishment the most dis- 
Sy ge in this Country.— Portable Showers, 88.; PillarShowers, 
31. to 51. 128.; Nursery, 18%. to 38%.; Sponging, 6s. to 328.; Hip, 
138. to 338. A large Assortment of tas Furnace, Hot and Cold 
Plunge, Vapour and Camp Shower Baths. Toilet Ware in great 
variety, from 11s. 6d. to 45s. the set of three. 


AMPS of ALL SORTS and PATTERNS.— 
LIAM S. BURTON invites inspection of this Season’s 


WIL 
| SHOW of. LAMPS. Thecollection of French Modérateur Lamps, 


| carefully selected at Paris, defies competition. The prices vary 
from 88. to 171 ach Lamp is guaranteed perfect, but to insure 
their proper action WILLIAM 8S. BURTON supplies 
Pure Colza Oil at the ele —, 3s. 6d. per gallon. 
Modérateur Globes, full size 8. 6d. each. 
* Chime 8 





icks 3d. per dozen. 
Lamps of all nog descriptions are on Show in great variety. 





PAFIER. MACHE and IRON TEA TRAYS. 


An assortment of TEA TRAYS and WAITERS wholly 
unprecedented, whether as to extent, variety, or novelty. 
New Oval Papier- ne — 8, 
per set of three.. e6cee . from 25a. to 10 guineas. 
Ditto, Iron ditto.. . . from au og to 4 guineas. 
Convex shape, ditt from 7-. 
Round and Sothie ‘Waiters’ and Bread Baskets, equally low. 





7 





| 


UTLERY, WARRANTED.—The most 
varied | acmnaeat of TABLE CUTLERY in the world, all 
warranted, is on SALE at WILLIAM 8S. BURTON’S, at prices 
that are remunerative only because of the largeness of the sales, 

















| 
Carvers 
Des- 

Table. er 

Ivory Handles. sert. | pair, 

8s. d.} #d.| @d, 

34-inch ivory handled Knives ..per doz.| 13 0} 10 6 5 0 
34-inch fine ivory handles toscaess| Ie OT an © 5 9 
4-inch ivory balance handles. 21 0] 16 0 5 9 
4-iuch fine ivory handles «| 23 0] 210 8 0 
4-inch finest African ivory handies .. 34 0] 97 0) 12 0 
Ditto, with silvered blades . soeeee] 46 0] 33 0] 18 6 
Ditto, with silver ferules .... ooe-| 42 0} 35 0) 13 6 
Nickel Electro-Silver handles .. --| 23 0] 19 0 6 
Silver handles, of any pattern ..........| 84 0| 54 0] 21 0 








IENDERS, STOVES, KITCHEN RANGES, 
FIRE-IRONS, and CHIMNEY- PIECES.—Buyers of the 
above are  zenne ested, before saeky deciding, to visit WILLIAM 
8S. BURTON’S SHOW-ROOMS. They contain such_an asso! 
ment x Teskeos, Stoves, Ranges, Chimney-Pieces, Fire-Irons, 
and General Ironmongery, as cannot be approached elsewhere 
either for omg | novelty, beauty of ee or be; Bright ait vot 
workmanship. jack Register Stoves, 88. to 91. right ditto, 
with or-molu ornaments, 31. 88. to 331. 108.; Bronze B =—> 38. 9d. 
to 51. 128.; Steel and Or-molu Fenders, from 2. to 181. ; 
Chimney-Pieces, from 14. 88. to 1001. ; Fire-Irons, ky $8. 3d. the 
eat ta A mm 
The BURTON and all other PATENT STOVES, with radiating 
Hearth-plates. 


K ITCHEN REQUISITES (including 
BRUSHES and TURNERY) —WILLIAM 8. BURTON 
has every Article for the FURNISHING of KITCHENS 

arranged in Four Sets, each complete in itself. 
2 4 
£. d.| &. d.| g. 4 ad. | &. 8. 
6 12 2 24 9 4) 112 9; 31 





d, 

Kitchen Utensils........ 1 
Brushes and Turnery to 
ui obsbcecscecscns] SL 21 6/15 1 6 719 6 325 


@- 








Total per set......1 8913 8 391010| 1812 3! 7 0 6 
No.1 canbe for any Mansion. 
os do. 2nd-class ounes. 
» 3 do. F 
» 4 do. 4th rod 


Any single article may be had at the —_ quoted for it in 
the different lists. For particulars see Illustrated Catalogue, 
which can be had free by post. 


ISH COVERS and HOT-WATER DISHES 
in every variety, and of the newest and most recherché 
Show at WILLIAM 8. BURTON’S. Bloc 


Handles, 31. 28. to 61. 88. the S ; ted, 91. to 

the Set of Four; Block Tin Hot-water Dishes, with’ wells for 
Gravy, 128. to 308. ; Britannia Metal, 21s. to 8s. ; Electro-plated 
on Britannia metal, full size, 57. 5s. ; ditto on nickel, full size, 104. 


EFRIGERATORS, or PORTABLE ICE- 


HOUSES, constructed on the same Seatenee as those re- 
commended by the Wenham Lake Ice Compan 


| Long. | Wide. ; High. | Price. 

No. 0..|1ft. ll in. | 1ft. 6 in. | 1 ft. 10 in 3 0 
No. 1..|2ft. 6in.|1 ft. 11 in. |2 ft. Oin. 40 
No. 2..|2 ft. 10in. |2ft. Oin. |2ft. Oin 5 0 
2 ft. 5 0 

2 ft. 00 


1 | 
2 | 

No.3..|3ft. 4in,|2ft. in. | 
4..'3ft. 9in.|2ft. Zin. | 

A small size, with Water ——. 21. 108. 

4 large Cabinet ditto, 14. 1 

Ice Pails or Pots, 88. to Bis. “ice ip Moulin, 68. 6d. to 138. 
Ice-Making Machines, 358. to 1 


THE VANS DELIVER GOODS IN LONDON AND ITS SUBURBS AS UNDER. 
TWICE DAILY:—Bayswater, Camden Town, St. John’s Wood, West End (all Parts). 


DAILY:— Belsize Park. | City. 


Brompton. Chelsea. 


MONDAY, WEDNESDAY, and FRIDAY:—Fulham, Hammersmith. 


TUESDAY, THURSDAY, and SATURDAY :—{ 


WEDNESDAY and SATURDAY :—Dalston, Hackney, Hampstead, Holloway (Upper), Highgate, Kingsland. 


WITH THE PRESENT RAILWAY FACILITIES, the 


| Haverstock Hill. | Holloway. | Kensington. Kilburn. Pimlico. 

Highbury. Islington. Kentish Town. Notting Hill. | Shepherd's Bush. 
Borough. Camberwell. | Herne Hill. Lambeth. Tulse Hill. Wandsworth. 
Brixton. Clapham. Kennington. Peckham, Walworth. | 


s beyond the above-named places delivered by special arrangement. 


cost of delivering Goods to the most distant parts of the United Kingdom is trifli WILLI always 
when oR, undertake delivery at a small fixed rate. ‘s 2 “we ~ a eer eae . 








Editorial Communications should be addressed to ‘* The Editor”—Adver 


Printed b. 
P 


ub ir, at 


James Hoimezs, at No. 4, Took’s-court, Chancery-lane, in the parish of St. Andre 
20, Wellington-street afo 


and Busi 








Letters to ‘The Publisher”—at the Office, 20, Wellingten-ctrest, £ Strand, London, W.C. 


w, in the county of Middlesex ; and published by Joun Fraxcis, 20, Wellington-street, in wes county, 
resaid. Agents: for ScorLanp, Messrs. Bell & Bradfute, Edinburgh ;—for Ine.awp, Mr. John Robertson, Dublin. —Sererany, August 7, 1869. 
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